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The Board of Education herewith present their Annual 
Beport 

The business of the Board during the past year has been 
scarcely more than carefully to superintend the progress of the 
State under the measures heretofore adopted. No important 
changes have been either suggested to them or by them : they 
have therefore very little to report to the Legislature. The 
improved methods of instruction and of school administration 
in general have been winning favor more broadly in the State 
under the influence, especially, of the success which has fol- 
lowed these methods where they had been adopted already. 
The progress which is made in this way is natural and quiet, 
and gives promise of permanence ; and it is to be hoped that 
nothing untoward will occur to check it in the future, until 
the cause of education is as prosperous throughout the whole 
State, as it is in its most favored portions : for it cannot be 
denied that much still remains to be accomplished. 

We would call the attention of the Legislature especially 

to the very interesting Report of Mr. Giles Potter, who has 

served another year as Agent of the Board to aid in en- 

1 
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forcing the law requiring attendance at school It will 
appear from this Eeport that there is still much neglect 
of children of a tender age, and many grave abuses, which call 
for immediate correction. It is clear that the correction of 
these abuses cannot be left to the humanity of the citizens at 
large, but requires, and for a long time to come will require, 
just such an efficient agency as the State has already instituted. 
"We would suggest in this connection, that some measures be 
taken to enforce obedience to the law which forbids the em- 
ployment in factories of children under ten years of age. 
The parents who should withdraw from the State with their 
families, in consequence of the enforcement of that law, would 
not be desirable citizena Certainly the good which would be 
secured to those who should remain would more than compen- 
sate for our loss in their departure. 

The work at the Normal School is increasing year by year. 
The whole number of pupils under instruction there from 
April 1, 1873, to April 1, 1874, has been 210, an increase of 26 
from the preceding year. The number of graduates for the 
year wiU be 48. The increase of numbers has occasioned some 
increase of expense ; but we do not think that it will be neces- 
sary to ask for any increase of the annual appropriation for the 
maintenance of the institution. But we may add that, in our 
judgment, the money applied to its support by the State yields 
rich and ample returns. 

As the law provides, Teachers' Institutes have been held by 
our indefatigable Secretary in various parts of the State, and 
they have uniformly been well attended both by the teachers 
for whom they were appointed and by the people in whose 
vicinity they have been held. These Institutes are a useful 
means of sustaining and stimulating the interest of the people 
at large in the cause and progress of education. 

The Board have in former years called the attention of the 
Legislature to the importance of keeping up the dividends of 
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the School Fund. The income of this Fund has hitherto re- 
mained nearly stationary, and as the number of children of the 
legal school age is steadily increasing, the amount distributed 
to each child has from time to time been necessarily diminished. 
Thus the income of the Fund reported in 1864 was $182,589.20, 
and the income reported this year is $182,848.00. During the 
same period the number of children in the State has increased 
more than 22,000, and the amount distributed to each child 
between four and sixteen years of age has been reduced fix>m 
one dollar and twenty cents to one dollar. 

Now as this distribution is made only to such districts as 
comply with all the school laws of the State, the possession of 
the fund gives the Legislature an ever efficient power, which is 
easily applied, to enforce these laws, — and it is a power which 
acts impartially and without oppression, and on all parts of the 
State. It seems to the Board to be important that this inci- 
dental advantage which the School Fund gives should not be 
permitted to become insignificant And yet such will, in the 
course of years, be the case, unless some means are used to in- 
crease the principal of the Fund. It is true that the distribu- 
tion of the money raised by the State tax for schools conveys a 
similar power. But it is to be observed that this tax may be 
at any time diminished or altogether abolished, as it depends 
wholly on the will of the L^islature, while the School Fund is 
forever devoted by the Constitution to the support of Common 
Schools. 

An opportunity for accomplishing, in part, at least, the ob- 
ject proposed seems to us to be presented by the recent change 
in the law fixing the rate of interest at which money may be 
loaned in Connecticut If in consequence of this change there 
can be gained one per cent on the principal of the Fund an- 
nually, this gain will amount to upwards of $20,000. What 
we would propose is this : that this sum of $20,000, more or 
less, which is the excess of income above the old rate of six 
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per cent, be added every year to the principal of the Fund, and 
that the same direction be given to all distributions of income 
from the Fund, which shall, for any cause, be forfeited in any 
of the towns or districts. 

If it should be thought that these suggestions conflict with 
that article of the Constitution of the State which forever ap- 
propriates the income of the School Fund to the support of 
common schools, the Legislature can pass such laws as may 
seem best respecting the Town Deposit Fund, and can so em- 
ploy that Fund as to secure that increase of the School Fund 
which seems to us especially desirable. 

With reference to the law authorising the distribution from 
the State Treasury of one dollar and a half to each child of 
school age in the State, we venture to suggest, in the first place, 
that the distribution is too generous, and, in the second place, 
that it be proportioned to the actual attendance of children at 
school, and not to the number of children between four and 
sixteen years of age in the several towna Excessive or in- 
discriminate aid may tend to diminish in some the interest 
which every citizen ought to feel in the education of the 
children of his own famUy and his own neighborhood. 

CHAELES R INGERSOLL, 
GEORGE G. SILL, 
THOMAS A. TEACHER, 
ELISHA CARPENTER, 
WILLIAM H. POTTER, 
GEORGE M. WOODRUFF. 



REPORT OF THE AGENT. 



To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut :— 

Gentlemen — Since the date of my previous report, April 
25th, 1873, I have continued to call the attention of those who 
have the care of children not attending school, and of those who 
employ children, to the statute concerning their instruction, 
and to show them the public and personal advantages arising 
from the education of all classes, and the evils which result 
from allowing any to grow up in ignorance. Feeling deeply 
the importance of this subject, I have endeavored to impress 
my convictions on the minds of others, not only in personal 
interviews, but in public addresses. 

School Visitors requested to attend to ike subject. — As the eflBl- 
ciency of any law depends upon the eflForts made by local 
authorities and the people in their several towns to enforce it, 
and as it is made the duty of School Visitors to examine into 
the situation of children employed in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and to report violations of the law to the grand jurors 
of the town, I have especially endeavored to call their attention 
to this subject and to secure their cooperation in causing the 
law to be observed. 

In August a circular was addressed to the Boards of School 
Visitors of all the towns in the State, calling their attention to 
the evils of non-attendance and truancy, and to the necessity of 
removing the grounds for any reasonable excuses given by 
parents and others for not conforming to the requirements of 
the law, by providing suitable accommodations for all the 
children who ought to attend school, and by making provision 
for the wants of the poor and neglected. But the special 
object of this circular was to suggest that when School Visitors 
were elected, some persons be put on the Boards who might 
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have both the time and the qualifications for seeing that the 
provisions of the law are duly observed ; and that such persons 
be appointed by the Boards for these duties. This paper was 
endorsed by every member of the State Board and by the 
Secretary. 

Tovms visitecL — In October, (after the annual town meetings,) 
I commenced visiting the towns, hoping to find the way pre- 
pared, or to assist in preparing the way, for the attendance at 
school of the children who had been at work and of those who 
had been neglected. I found that in but few towns had this 
subject been considered, or any person been appointed to attend 

towns the Boards of School Visitors either appointed one of 
their number for this department of duty, or a member agreed 
to attend to it In other towns it seemed to be understood 
that the Acting Visitors would attend to this business. One 
reason why the School Visitors have not given this subject 
more attention in some towns is that there is no provision made 
in the law for the payment of those who undertake this service. 
The law provides for the payment of Acting Visitors only, 
whose duties are visiting and superintending schools. It might 
be well if the law were amended so as to provide for this 
department of duties. But it seems to me better that each 
town should, without further legislation, allow suitable pay for 
this work. 

Plans proposed. — Having found in a town a man who would 
give this subject his attention, I visited employers and ar- 
ranged with them to report to him in all cases the names 
of children who may leave their service for the purpose of 
attending school. In order that this arrangement might 
have something of a permanent form, I prepared the following 
circular : — 

To School Visitors and Employers of ChiMren : — 

For the purpose of securing the attendance at school of such 
children as may be dismissed from employment, when to employ 
them longer, before they have attended school three months, will 
be a violation of the law of the State, the following plan is 
suggested : 
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1st That the employer who dismisses children for the object' 
above named, one week, at least, before their term of employment 
expires, send the names of such children, with the names of thefar 
parents or guardians, to the School Visitor or other officer of the 
town, whose business it is to see that the laws relating to the 
schooling of children are observed. 

2d. That the School Visitor or other officer visit the parents of 
children soon to be dismissed from employment, — if there is reason 
to suspect that they do not intend to comply with the law, but to 
remove to some other town for the purpose of evading it, or to 
allow the children to be idle, — and, if possible, by persuasion 
secure the attendance of the children at school ; and if such means 
fail of the object desired, have recourse to the law. 

3d. Should they evade the officer and remove to some other 
town in this State, or in another State having similar regulations 
concerning the schooling of children, that the School Visitor or 
other officer in that town and the person, if any, who employs the 
children, be duly informed, that the law may there be enforced. 

4th. That no children under fourteen years of age who have 
resided nine months in this State, or in any other State having 
similar regulations regarding their attendance at school, be em- 
ployed unless they have attended school three months during that 
time, and can show a certificate or other proof of such attendance. 

If this plan is adopted and pursued, it will benefit employers in 
preventing, in some measure, the removal of families, and in 
securing a better class of help, as all testify that education in the 
schools adds much to its value. But the chief objects in securing 
obedience to law are the interest of the State and the welfare 
of the children. 

Before this paper was printed, it was shown to School Visitors 
in the towns where many children are employed and to the 
employers, and in every case received their cordial approval and 
agreement to conform to the suggestions therein made. Chiefly 
for convenience in addressing communications in cases where 
families remove from town to town for the purpose of evading 
the law, there were appended, with their consent, the names of 
School Visitors and employers in towns above referred to, and 
copies distributed to all whom it seemed especially to concern. 
Blanks were also furnished to employers for reporting the 
names of the children who would be discharged to attend school. 
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This arrangement was not eflfected in time for the fall term 
of the schools, and the panic and stopping of manufactories 
about the time the winter terms commenced prevented in most 
cases a full and systematic conformity to it Yet I have the 
satisfaction of being able to state that in some towns where the 
mills were not stopped these suggestions were observed and 
with very satisfactory resulta In some cases long lists of names 
were reported and the children attended school, most of them 
without attention fix>m the School Visitors, but in some cases 
attendance was secured by their personal eflforts. I believe the 
plan will be further carried out at the commencement of the 
spring and summer terms of the schools. 

NeedofLegishiUm in adjoining States.-lu towns near the man- 
ufacturing towns of other States the employers have sometimes 
been embarrassed by the removal of families to those States 
when the children have been dismissed from the mills to attend 
school Under the present laws of Ehode Island we cannot ex- 
pect from that State any remedy for this trouble. But the laws 
of Massachusetts concerning the schooling of children being 
much the same as ours, I visited some of the manufacturing 
towns of that State on or near the State line, and requested their 
School Committees to cooperate with us in this work. The 
request was well received and encouragement given that the 
third suggestion made in the circular quoted above would be 
regarded on their part 

^^ Factory Schools.''^ — This plan, so far as it depends on the 
co(5peration of employers — ^their sending out children to at- 
tend each term of school and reporting their names to the 
School Visitors, and requiring the children to show a cer- 
tificate that they have attended school sixty days before they 
can again be employed to work — is like that pursued in 
Fall Eiver, Mass. The large number, (about one thousand,) 
of children of this class in that city enables and requires it to 
provide a special school for them, called the "Factory School" 
The school year for this school comprises the fifty-two weeks, 
commencing the first day of January, giving thirteen weeks to 
each term. A few days before the beginning of a term blanks 
for names are distributed to all the factories in the city. On 
these blanks the employers place the names of all children 
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under fifteen years of age in their employ, who have not 
attended school during the previous nine months. These lists 
are then sent to the Principal of the school, who on the opening 
of the term calls the roll from these papers. Names remaining 
unchecked on account of absence at the end of the first week 
are handed to an officer, who hunts up the children and brings 
them to school. 

This school was opened in 1868. The Superintendent of 
Schools of that city says, in his report in 1870 : " This school 
has succeeded far beyond the^ost sanguine expectations of 
its friends. The following statistics will give an idea of the 
working of the school during the year 1869. Whole number 
received from the mills during the year, 851 ; received certifi- 
cates, 791 ; moved out of the city, 88 ; kept at home by parents, 
10; not found, 10; certificates furnished children from other 
schools, 120; per cent of attendance, 89." 

In his report for 1872 the Superintendent says : " This school 
steadily increases in influence and usefulness. The divisions 
come regularly fi'om the mills, composed in a great measure of 
the same individuals as those of the preceding year, and who, 
contrary to what might reasonably be expected, seem to have 
lost but little during the interregnum, and are able in most 
instances to take up the school work at the point where it was 
left, and thus make progress from year to year in their studies." 

Each report of School Committee and Superintendent since 
the establishment of that school, contains similar expressions 
regarding this school I have visited it within a few months, 
and found it in successful operation, doing all that it has been 
represented to be doing. 

Factory Schools not fiecessary to our Plan, — There may not be 
a town in this State in which there is so large a number of chil- 
dren of school age employed in factories or otherwise, as to 
render it expedient to establish a "Factory School," but the 
children can on the same plan be instructed in the ordinary 
public schools, or, if parents prefer, in private schools. The 
only difference, so far as employers are concerned, is that, as 
there are but three terms each year in our schools, there must 
be among the operatives constantly one- third more children 
than are wanted at any time in the mills. In the city referred 
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to, with its Factory School in session fifty-two weeks in the 
year, and divided into four terms, there need be among the 
operatives but one-fourth more children than are required for 
the mills. The schools in most of our factory villages are not 
so strictly graded that they cannot without inconvenience fur- 
nish the instruction required by these transient scholars. In 
larger villages and cities one room may well be appropriated 
to this class of children, so that they may not interfere with 
the regular classes, and may receive the instruction best adapted 
to their wants. The facts that this class of children attend 
school in Fall River, and that in this State they have attended, 
when they have received proper attention, show that the plan pro- 
posed is not impracticable, and there is reason to hope that it 
will not be neglected. 

Certificates furnished, — About three thousand blank certifi- 
cates in the form of cards have been furnished to one hundred 
and thirty schools, principally in the manufacturing towns 
where children are employed, with the request that at the close 
of each term one be given to every child who has attended 
school in the term. These certificates are designed to show 
the term and the number of days the child has attended school, 
and to be signed by the teacher. On the margin of the card 
the law relating to the instruction and employment of children 
is briefly stated. It was found that when certificates were to 
be given to those children only who were to work in factories, 
very few who were entitled to such certificates obtained them, 
and so they were seldom asked for by employ er& But if every 
child who has attended a public school receives a certificate of 
such attendance, no one can have an excuse for being without 
such evidence, and no employer can have an excuse for vio- 
lating the law. It will be honorable too, and not disgraceful 
in the eyes of any, for a child to have a certificate of attend- 
ance at school. Certificates issued by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the State would be valuable in every school. They 
would show the children that their education is a public inter- 
est. The impression is too common with school children that 
they are being educated for their own personal good only. 
And much more is liable to be said by teachers and visitors 
to confirm this error than to give them correct ideas of life 
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and of their relation to their country and to the world. A cer* 
tificate furnished by the State will remind the children that this 
commonwealth at least has an interest in what they are to 
become. The plan is highly approved by teachers, and those 
from whom I have heard since the certificates were given out 
state that the children greatly prize them. 

Number of Children in Factories. — In order that I might be 
able to give advice intelligently, in some instances I asked 
employers to give me the number of children under fourteen 
years of age in their employment, and in every such case the 
information asked for was given, with the names and ages of 
the children when desired. I regret now that I did not pursue 
this course in every town visited, so as to be able to give the 
result of such inquiries at this time. Such was my intention ; 
but finding that the Bureau of Labor Statistics was calling for 
similar information, and knowing that with the enumeration of 
children in January, statistics of attendance at school were to 
be called for, I asked only for such information as would be of 
immediate use to me and School Visitors of the town. But from 
information obtained from this and other sources, I conclude 
that about three thousand children under fourteen years of age 
are simultaneously employed in the various manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the State, and that during the year at least five 
thousand diflferent children are employed, so that some of them 
have an opportunity of attending school a part of the time ; 
but that at least fifteen hundred never attend school, and if 
possible their parents will keep them at work every month in 
the year. It should be remarked that many of these children 
have been in the State but a short time, and may remain here 
but a few months. 

I have been led to think that the number of children not 
attending school on account of neglect of parents, or those who 
have the care of them, was nearly equal to the number kept 
out of school to work, but the statistics recently obtained give 
a different impression. 

Number of Children not attending School — From the statistics 
called for with the enumeration of children in January, it 
appears that in the towns from which returns were made, the 
number of children between the ages of four and sixteen years 
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who did not attend school during the year 1878, because kept 
at work, was 5,681 ; the number neglected, 1,211. From these 
returns, the number in the twelve towns not reporting is 
estimated to be 988 at work and about 200 neglected, making 
the entire number of children between the ages of four and six- 
teen years deprived of schooling because kept at work, about 
6,619, and the number of the same ages who were not instructed 
on account of poverty or neglect, about 1,411. Answers to 
questions asked by my circulars, after these statistics were 
returned by the School Visitors, show that about 2,250 of those 
reported as kept from school to work w^re under fourteen years 
of age, and that about 705 of those reported as suffering from 
poverty or neglect were between the ages of eight and fourteen. 

The number of children reported as kept from school to 
work includes those employed on farms, in stores and in fami- 
lies, as well as those employed in factories. Making allowance 
for this, the number of children under fourteen years of age 
employed in factories and not attending school does not neces- 
sarily differ from the number of such children as before esti- 
mated from observation and personal inquiries. 

Number annually reported in no School. — While returns like 
these may feil to show to what extent the education of 
children is neglected, the number of children between the 
ages of four and sixteen years annually reported as not hav- 
ing attended school, — which number for the year ending 
August 81st, 1872, was 18,512, — may give an impression 
that the evil is much more extensive than it really is. The 
basis for distribution of school money is '* the number of per- 
sons over four and under sixteen years of age." But many 
judicious parents, especially in the rural districts at a distance 
from the schools, do not send their children till six or eight 
years old ; and many children who have been faithfully kept 
at school till they have completed their fourteenth year, are then 
taken from school and put to trades or other employments. So 
far then as the numbers between four and sixteen years of age 
annually reported in no school show, we may be free from 
reproach ; though we do know from other sources, like those 
referred to above, that a considerable part of this number have 
not been instructed and will not be unless they are cared for 
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by those who have more regard for the public good and the 
welfare of the children than their parents have, and, in many 
cases, than those who employ them. 

In any view of the subject there are children enough not 
attending school, but either at work constantly in close rooms, 
dwarfing both body and mind, or otherwise kept at hard 
labor by parents or masters without reason or human feelings, 
or are idling about, learning impurity and crime, growing up 
to be burdens and pests to society, inmates of almshouses and 
prisons, to engage the serious attention of labor reformers and 
boards of education. 

Young Children employed. — Only a very few manufacturers 
intend to employ, children under ten years of age, but there are 
a few mills where children under eight years of age may be 
found at work. 

Children in Stores. — The children employed in stores usually 
suffer the least of any by being kept from school, for in most 
instances they must be able to read and write and reckon, be- 
fore they can obtain such situations, and their employment ex- 
ercises and develops their minds. Yet it would be a poor 
compliment to the excellent schools* of our cities, to say that 
these children are getting an education in stores, which renders 
the schools unnecessary for them. Young children are often 
employed but three months at a time, the employers seeming 
to think that by so doing they cannot violate the law. But 
the children often go from one place to another and not to 
school. The question should be, not " how long has the child 
been employed," but, " when did he last attend school three 
months ? " Sometimes these children are said to be employed 
from motives of charity. But a more disinterested and far- 
seeing charity would prompt its possessor to see that provision 
is made for the child to attend school a part of the time. 

Efficacy of the Law. — ^It will of course be asked, does the 
compulsory law, or rather, the amendment to a law enacted 
more than two hundred years ago, have any effect ? I answer, 
yes. The law which required " parents and masters of chil- 
dren to instruct them or cause them to be instructed so as to 
be able to read," &c., has done much to make Connecticut what 
she is, and to make other States where her sons have gone what 
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they are. The amendment made to this law two years ago has 
given it new life and new power, a power which is felt and the 
effects seen. There have been no prosecutions, though often 
threatened. The Italian padrone in New Haven was arrested 
under this law, but prosecuted and punished under another 
statute having a severer penalty. The statistics for the year 
ending August 81, 1878, while they show but a small increase 
(412) in the attendance at school for the winter term, show a 
large increase (8,118) for the summer term. No attempt was 
made to call attention to the law till near the middle of the 
winter terms of the schools of that year. I find in reports of 
School Visitors in manufacturing towns expressions like the 
following: "Truancy has been less frequent during the 
present than during the previous year, and the number of 
children who have attended no school materially diminished." 
I found in veiy many of the factory villages during the fall 
term of 1878, while the mills were running full time, that there 
was a large increase in attendance over the corresponding term 
of 1872. In one of the largest villages I found the increase 
was sixty-seven per cent. I congratulated the agent of the mill 
on the improvement, when he remarked, " You did not come 
here bristling up with law, but we knew you had the law be- 
hind you." 

Neglect not always apparent — The statistics called for with the 
enumeration in January showed a state of things in some, towns 
which had before been overlooked. The acting School Visitor 
in one of the cities, on reporting to me the number of children 
who had not attended school on account of poverty or neglect 
of parents, remarked "Had- these cases been known, or this plea 
set up near the beginning rather than near the close of the term, 
they would all have been provided for." In a district of another 
town there were found eight children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years who had not attended school for a year or 
mora The district committee, who was also a School Visitor, 
caused all these children but one to attend school immediately. 
The opinion is gaining ground among those who have been 
delinquent that the children must go to school When admon- 
ished, few if any will wait to be prosecuted. 
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Bow ihe Law is regarded. — The law is regarded by most em- 
ployers as a just expression of the popular will, an expression 
with which they are generally trying to comply. The excep- 
tional cases will soon become so marked that when prosecuted 
the offenders will find no sympathy. When in nearly all the 
manufacturing towns and villages we find good school houses, 
in some, very fine buildings, and nearly all of them considered 
a few years since sufficiently commodious for all the children 
who would be sent to school, and find these school houses now 
well filled, and in some cases that children have been taken 
back into the mills because there was not room for them in the 
school houses, in other places that the manufacturers have fur- 
nished additional school rooms in their own buildings, and 
sometimes teachers at their own expense, and that when the 
school houses are not suitable they propose to have suitable 
ones erected, while they will have to pay nine-tenths of the tax, 
and are opposed by those who may have to pay a fraction of 
the other tenth ; when we find them endeavoring to have the 
schools kept open three terms of, at least, three months each in 
every year, so that all the children employed in the mills may 
in turn attend school as the law requires ; when we find these 
and other evidences of a desire to comply with the require- 
ments of the law, we cannot doubt that progress is being made, 
and that if the same interest is continued the law will be com- 
plied with in the best manner, and will commend its justice 
and humanity and the value of the education which it requires, 
to every one. 

I am sorry to say that I have observed any manifestations 
of a different spirit. Happily the instances are not numerous. 
But when those who employ children are found opposing the 
building of school houses for all the children who ought to 
attend school, or using their influence to prevent the continu- 
ation of school a sufficient number of weeks in the year to 
render it convenient or possible for all the children to attend 
as the law requires ; — such a course may be considered evi- 
dence of a want of intention or desire to comply with the law, 
and I believe it will be considered just to prosecute for viola- 
tion of the law in every such casa 
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The Secretary of the Board of Education of the New Haven 
City School District remarked to me a few days since that 
" those parents who had hitherto neglected the education of 
their children had now somehow got the impression that the 
children must go to school, and they go." How this impres- 
sion has been produced, is understood by those who know of 
the judicious and unwearied efforts of that gentleman, aided 
by the Superintendent and the members of the City Board 
of Education, and an oflScer detailed from the police to look 
up truants and absentees. These wayward and neglected chil- 
dren are arrested and taken to school. But few of this class 
of children are sent to the Reform School. The system of 
managing schools in that city readily aflfbrds the opportunity 
of providing schools for all classes of children, for truants and 
transient scholars as well as for the regular attendants. 

The result of all this care and this arrangement is apparent 
in the attendance of the schools during the past winter. The 
number registered was 656 more than in any former term. A 
part of this increase was due to the greater number of children 
in the city. But it is estimated that the increase by three 
hundred at least was due to efforts to secure compliance with 
the law ; and yet owing to the unsettled state of manufacturing 
interests but little effort was made there during the winter to 
look up children employed in factories. The importance of 
what is done there vnLU be seen when we consider that about 
one-eleventh of all the children enumerated in the State are in 
that city. 

The truant officers in the city of Hartford, as in former years, 
are faithfully enforcing the attendance at school of such chil- 
dren as would otherwise be spending their time in the streets 
or elsewhere in idleness and crime. The need of a truant or 
ungraded school for this class of children in that city is 
seriously felt, and one will doubtless be soon provided. 

In cities and towns generally where any efforts were made 
in former years to prevent truancy and vagrancy, greater efforts 
have been made the past year, and improved plans have been 
adopted, and in some cities the police have during the past 
year for the first time been instructed to take boys found loiter- 
ing about the streets to schooL 
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Records should be kept — I remarked in my former report 
that " it would be well if employers were required by law to 
keep lists of all children under fourteen years of age in their 
employ, with names of parents, ages and time when they last 
attended school, stating how information concerning age and 
time of attending school was obtained." The time when the 
child first came into the State, and from what place, should also 
be noted on the list I am fully convinced that such records 
ought to be kept, and be open at all times to the inspection of 
school officers, members or representatives of the State Board 
of Education and the civil authority of the town. Probably 
few, if any, employers would refuse to give such information 
if asked for by a proper person, but uniformity cannot be 
expected unless such records are required by law. Such records 
would often prevent transgressions of the law through care- 
lessness or inattention, and would without doubt often protect 
employers from unjust censure, for if children work in a factory 
such fact seems to be regarded as prima fade evidence that the 
law is violated, when these records might show that the law is 
strictly regarded. The book-keeper of a manufacturing com- 
pany, which had ordered a list of the names and ages of the 
children in the mill to be made for my use, stated, when he 
gave me the list containing two hundred and thirty names, that 
such a list could be kept and corrected every month without 
much additional labor. I do not think any would regard the 
keeping of such records as an unreasonable requirement 

I cannot close this report without expressing my gratitude 
to Secretary Northrop for his wise counsels, and for the oppor- 
tunities he has given me of presenting the subject relating to 
the duties of my appointment at Teachers' Institutes, where I 
have met School Visitors and many others interested in this as 
well as in other departments of educational work, to whom also ' 
my grateful acknowledgments are due. 

GILES POTTER 

Essex, April 25th, 1874. 
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To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut: 

Gentlemen, — My Seventh Annual Report, being the 
Twenty-ninth from the Department of Education, is herewith 
submitted. In addition to the usual summary of statistics first 
given, there will be found on page 27 a tabular comparison of 
the schools in their most essential features for the last six years. 
Both show gratifying evidence of progress. 

Statistics of the Public Schools of Connecticut, fob thb 

YEAB ENDING AuGUST 31st, 1873. 

« 

Number of towns in the State, 166 

Number of school districts in the State, . . . 1,502 

Decrease for the year, 19 

Number of public schools, 1,648 

Increase for the year, 10 

Number of departments in public schools, . . . 2,405 

Increase for the year, 57 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, in 

January, 1873, 132,908 

Increase from previous year, 1,160 

Average length of public schools, . . . .174.18 days 

Increase for the year, 84 of a day 

Number of scholars registered in winter, . . . 95,199 

Increase for the year, 412 

Number of scholars registered in summer, . . . 86,987 
Increase for the year, • . • . . .8,113 
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Number registered who were over 16 years of age, . . 8,651 

Increase for the year, 9 

Number in other schools than public schools, . . . 8,529 

Decrease for the year, 500 

Number in schools of all kinds, 123,386 

Decrease for the year, 448 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, . . 67,172 

Decrease for the year, 427 

Average attendance at public schools in summer, . • 60,905 

Increase for the year, 2,792 

Percentage of whole number registered in the year, as com- 
pared with number enumerated in January, 1873, . 86.41 

Decrease for the year, 73 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, . . 92.83 

Decrease for the year, 1.16 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, . 71.62 

Decrease for the year, 33 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, . 65.44 

Increase for the year, 1.78 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, . . . 70.56 

Decrease for the year, 76 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, . . . 70.02 

Increase for the year, ,73 

Average attendance in winter, as compared with the number 

enumerated in January, 1873, 50.53 

Decrease for the year, ,73 

Average attendance in summer, as compared with the num- 
ber enumerated in January, 1873, .... 45.82 

Increase for the year, 1,7X 

Number of teachers in winter^— males, 711 ; females, 1,810; 

*otal> 2,521 

Increase for the year — decrease, males, 4 ; increase, females, 

48 ; total increase, 44 

Number of teachers in summer-^males, 246 ; females, 2,246 ; 

*<>tal> 2,492. 
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Increase for the year — ^males, 48 ; females, 6 ; total, • . 54 

Number of teachers continued in the same school, . • 1,574 

Increase for the year, 66 

Number of teachers who never taught before, . . . 618 

Increase for the year, 38 

Average wages per month of male teachers, . . * $69.03 

Increase for the year, 2.02 

Average wages per month of female teachers, . . . 36.05 

Increase for the year, 1.96 

Number of schools of two departments, . . . . 100 

Decrease for the year, 4 

Number of schools of more than two departments, . . 136 

Increase for the year, 8 

Whole number of graded schools, 236 

Increase for the year, 4 

Number of new school houses erected in the year, . . .34 
Decrease for the year, ....... 8 

Number of school houses reported in " good " condition, 920 

Increase for the year, . . 47 

Number of school houses reported in "fair" condition, . 499 

Decrease for the year, .21 

Number of school houses reported in " poor " condition, . 240 

Decrease for the year, 14 

Capital of the School Fund, $2,044,190.81 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1.00 

Income of School Fund distributed Feb. 28th, 1873, . 132,848.00 
Amount distributed from the State Treasury, under the 104th 

section of the School law, (i e.. State School Tax), 199,272.00 
Capital of Town Deposit Fund, .... 763,661.83 
Income of Town Deposit Fund, as reported, . . . 45,452.58 
Income of Local Funds for schools, .... 12,196.45 
Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, . . 598,873.44 

Decrease for the year, 43,320.67 

Amount raised for school purposes by District Tax, 499,555.19 
Increase for the year, . 14,031.63 
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Amount of voluntary contributions for public schools, $7,1 72.42 

Amount received for public schools from other sources, 47,119.12 

Total amount received for public schools from all 

sources, 1,542,489.20 

Increase for the year, 99,820.19 

Amount for each child enumerated, 11.60 

Increase for the year, .65 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, . . . 959,229.40 

Increase for the year, 70,357.51 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, . . 128,588.05 

Increase for the year, 18,385.15 

Amount expended for new school houses, . . . 226,705.78 

Decrease for the year, 92,319.77 

Amount expended for repairs of school buildings, . 63,960.87 

Decrease for the year, 11,263.69 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, . . 8,096.73 

Increase for the year, 149.93 

Amount expended for other school purposes, . . 100,862.89 

Decrease for the year, 36,306.48 

Total amount expended for public schools, . . 1,477,442.72 

Decrease for the year, 60,997.35 

Note. — ^The total of expenses has been largely (1. e., appcbrenUy) reduced by 
excluding all moneys expended for the payment of loans. Had such moneys 
been included, this total would show a very decided increase. 

Number between 4 and 16 years of age, enumerated in 

January, 1874, 133,528 

Increase for the year, 620 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1874, . . . $1.00 
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Report Of 


Income from Fondi. 


BalMd by Tazet, 
Bate BllU, etc. 


1865 


$194,123.28 


$259,540.00 


1866 


♦190,127.67 


372,113.73 


1867 


♦188,609.72 


516,376.98 


1868 


♦187,951.74 


795,854.58 


1869 


188,919.90 


854,166.81 


1870 


181,266.28 


1,087,886.55 


1871 


178,979.96 


1,305,036.39 


1872 


183,262.60 


1,320,355.02 


1873 


188,808.85 


1,253,860.16 


1874 


190,497.03 


1,351,992.17 



Increase, $1,092,452.17 



Beport 


Averase 
Lenjffi 

Schools. 


Bnmnera> 

ted 
1868,: 180B, 

etc. 


BeglBtered. 


Different 

Scholars 

fiegls- 

tered. 


Per 
cent. 
BeglB- 
tered. 


In 
Private 
Schools 


No. In both 

Pnblle and 

Private 

Schools. 


Per 

cent. 


Tear. 


W. 


8. 


in all 
Schools. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


163.05 
161.75 
168.51 
172.41 
173.34 
174.18 


123,650 
124,082 
125,409 
128,468 
131,748 
132,908 


82,140 
88,348 
94,092 
94,408 
94,787 
95,199 


75,177 
78,865 
83,192 
83,095 
83,874 
86,987 


99,390 
105,313 
110,640 
113,588 
114,805 
114,857 


80.38 
84.87 
88.19 
88.50 
87.14 
86.41 


9,583 
9,304 
8,754 
9,029 
8,529 


114,896 
119,944 
122,342 
123,834 
123,386 


92.60 
96.64 
95.23 
93.99 
92.83 


Incr'se 


11.13 


9,258 


13,059 


11,810 


15,467 


6.03 


-1,054 


8,490 


.23 



Beport 
oithe 


Average Attend- 
ance. 


Teachers* Wages, 
per Month. 


Total pay of 
Teachers. 


No. of Teachers 
continncnsly 


Year. 


W. 


8. 


Male. 


Female. 


employed. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


59,489 
64,707 
66,902 
67,018 
67,599 
67,172 


53,645 
56,309 
68,348 
58,349 
58,113 
60,905 


$56.64 
58.74 
63.10 
66.56 
67.01 
69.03 


$26.93 
29.16 
31.29 
32.69 
34.09 
36.05 


$609,658.05 
695,539.25 
785,680.04 
833,759.96 
888.871.89 
959,229.40 


1,453 
1,568 
1,407 
1,434 
1,508 
1,574 


Increaae 


7,683 


7,260 


$12.39 


$9.12 


$349,571.35 


121 



♦ For each of these years the income from " Local Funds" was estimated to be 
$10,000. 
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PROGRESS. 

As will be seen by the accompanying tables, during the last 
decade and still more during the last six years, there has been 
a marked advance in every essential feature of our school sys- 
tem. In the average length of schools the increase is 11.13 
days, in enumeration 9.258, in the number registered in winter 
13.059, do. in summer 11.810, in the number of different 
scholars registered 15.467, in the percentage of attendance in 
public schools 6.03, in the pay of teachers $349,571.35, in the 
number of teachers continuously employed 121. 

From the decennial table on page 26, it will be seen that dur- 
ing the last ten years the increase in the amount raised by 
town tax is $511,169.44, in the amount raised by district tax 
$359,141.19, in the total receipts from all sources $1,088,825.92. 
While the strictest economy is always to be encouraged and all 
needless expenditures should be avoided, the fact that the 
people have chosen to tax themselves to this increased extent 
for the purpose of lengthening their schools and procuring 
more apparatus, better teachers and school houses evinces a 
remarkable increase of popular interest in education. The only 
point of diminution is in the number attending private schools, 
the decrease in six years being 1.054. This fact is evidently 
due to the general improvement of our public schools. In 
too many instances they were formerly poor and for the poor. 
Now the children of all classes mingle in the public schools. 
In Hartford, for example, the children of the richest can find no 
better schools than those which are free to all. It was the 
testimony of the late lamented Principal of the Hartford High 
School, Mr. Oapron, that, as a general rule, the candidates for 
that institution from the public schools were better qualified 
than those who came from private schools. Notwithstanding 
the admitted fact, that the improvement in public instruction 
tends to detract from private schools, it is but just to say that 
the principals of private schools, as a class, have shown a cor- 
dial interest in the recent progress of our public schools. 

The remarkable increase in attendance during the last six 
years is the more striking in the face of the very large immi- 
gration from Canada to the manufacturing villages, especially 
in the eastern part of the State. In the scarcity of labor after 
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the war, these operatives came in swarms from the least edu- 
cated portion of the Dominion. At the outset few expected to 
be naturalized, or to become permanent residents. They are 
seldom householders here. Many being landowners in Canada, 
planned at some time to return to their native homes. Speaking 
a foreign language, changing often from factory to factory and 
village to village, like strangers and itinerants, they did not 
readily assimilate with our people. Those unschooled at 
home, naturally feel little interest in our schools. Unless 
the law interfered, they would keep their children constantly 
in the mills. Industrious and economical as they are, the 
liberal wages received is likely to induce the majority of them 
to settle permanently among us. Hence for our sake as well 
as theirs, it is of the highest importance that their children 
should be educated. 

The increase in average attendance cannot be expected to 
keep pace with the increase in the number registered. The 
more strictly the law is enforced prohibiting the employment 
of children who have not attended school three months in the 
year, the greater will be the number who attend only three 
months, and who, leaving school as soon as they can be legally 
employed again, will reduce the average attendance. Accord- 
ingly with an increase of 412 in the number registered in win- 
ter, there was a decrease of 427 in the average attendance. In 
the summer, after the special efforts of the Board of Education 
began to be felt in this direction, there was the remarkable 
increase of 3,113 in the number registered, but as was to be 
expected, not a proportional increase in the average attendance, 
that being 2,792. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The unprecedented success of the Normal School has occa- 
sioned some embarrassment in finding room for so large a num- 
ber. Additional seats and desks have been secured. Though 
somewhat crowded, all are now comfortably provided for. The 
earnestness of the members and the genuine work here done 
are fitted to commend the institution to the continued confi- 
dence of the people. The public are cordially invited to visit 
the school at any time. It is for the people, and a welcome 
awaits all who are interested in education. The more fre- 
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quently it is inspected, the wider will be its influence. It is 
proposed to gradually raise the standard of admission and 
thus give more time for professional work. 

For the benefit of candidates for this institution, the follow- 
ing details are taken from the annual circular : 

The Design of ike School — The design of the school is strictly 
professional; that is, to prepare pupils, in the best possible 
manner, for the work of organizing, governing, and instructing 
the schools of the State. It is the absorbing desire of all in 
charge to fully meet the wishes of the Legislature, and to make 
this, in every respect, a first-class Normal School. Thorough 
instruction is here given to pupils ; Jtrst, in the branches of 
study required to be taught in the public schools ; and second, 
in the best method of teaching those branches. 

Conditions of Admission, — Applicants for admission must be 
at least sixteen years of age, must declare their full intention 
of teaching in the Public Schools of Connecticut, and must 
pass a satisfectory examination in Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, Geography, English Grammar, and the History of the 
United States. A riper age than that here prescribed, with 
experience in teaching, tends to render the course of study at 
this institution all the more valuable to the pupiL Each can- 
didate is expected to present a certificate of good intellectual 
and moral character, fi'om the Acting School Visitor of the 
town in which he lives. The examination for admission takes 
place on Monday, the first day of each term (for all new pupils), 
beginning at two o'clock, P. M. A new class will hereafter be 
formed at the commencement of each term. 

School-year and Terms. — The school-year consists of forty 
weeks, and is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. 
There will be a recess of one week at Thanksgiving, and 
also in the middle of the Spring term. 

Course of Study, — The course of study includes reading, and 
analysis of sounds and vocal gymnastics ; spelling, with deriva- 
tions and definitions ; writing ; punctuation ; grammar and 
analysis; arithmetic; algebra; geometry; political and physi- 
cal geography, with map drawing ; physiology ; botany ; 
chemistry ; natural philosophy ; astronomy ; rhetoric ; mental 
and moral philosophy ; school laws ; theory and art of teach- 
ing ; English literature ; vocal music ; and drawing. Constant 
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and careful attention will be given throughout the course to 
delineations on the black-board ; gymnastics ; composition, and 
object lessona Latin and French may be taken as optional 
studies, but not to the detriment of the English course. Lec- 
tures on the studies pursued, and on collateral topics, will be 
given by gentlemen from abroad, at the discretion of the 
Board. The time of the course extends through a period of 
two years, and it is of great importance that pupils remain, if 
possible, through the entire course. 

Examinations, — ^A public examination will be held, and a 
class graduated, at the close of each term, under the direction 
of the Board of Education. It is believed that the usefulness 
of the school will be greatly increased by thus graduating two 
classes each year. The institution is at all times open to in- 
spection, and the friends of education are invited to visit it at 
their convenience. 

Board and Tuition, — ^No charge being made for tuition or 
books, the necessary expenses, aside from board, are extremely 
light Board can be obtained in excellent families at prices 
varying from $5.00 to $6.00 per week, including fuel, lights, 
and washing. Efforts will be made to assist meritorious pupils 
in such a way as will reduce the cost of living. The requisite 
text-books are furnished gratuitously by the State. It is 
earnestly recommended to pupils to bring with them any text- 
books they may possess, to be used for reference. For the 
accommodation of all those who may wish to board at home. 
Scholars' tickets on the Hartford, Providence and Fi^hkill 
EaUroad are offered at very low rates. The New Haven and 
Northampton Eailroad offers equally favorable terms. 

Library^ Apparatus^ and Oabinet — A large library is accessi- 
ble to the pupils. The institution is furnished with valuable 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, and a large collection of 
minerals, fossils, &c. The friends of education are earnestly 
invited to contribute books for the library ; philosophical and 
chemical apparatus ; minerals and specimens of natural history 
for the cabinet These will greatly increase the means of use- 
fulness of the institution. 

The following are the instructors of the school : 

Isaac N. Carleton, A. M., principal; William B. D wight, 
A. M., associate principal ; Emma M. Goldthwaite, assistant ; 
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Ella J. Gribbs, assistant ; Celeste E. Bush, assistant ; Oelestia 
D. Browning, drawing and penmanship ; Pro£ Balph G. Hib- 
bard, A. M., instructor in Elocution. 

The following statement shows that all parts of the State are 
represented in the school. 

Calendar for 1874-75. — Fall and Winter term opens Monday, 
Aug. 31, 1874 ; Fall and Winter term closes Friday, Jan. 22, 
1875 ; Spring and Summer term opens Monday, Feb. 1, 1875 ; 
Spring and Summer term closes Friday, June 25, 1875. 

Names of 83 Towns having Pupils in the Normal School during 

the School year of 1873-4. 



Avon, 

Beacon Falls, 

Berlin, 

Bethany, 

Bethel, 

Bolton, 

Bozrah, 

Branford, 

Bridgeport, 

Bristol, 

Brooklyn, 

Burlington, 

Canterbury, 

Canton, 

Chatham, 

Cheshire, 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall, 

Cromwell, 

Derby, 

Durham, 

East Haddam, 

East Lyme, 

East W indsor, 

Enfield, 

Essex, 

Griastonbury, 

Granby, 



Greenwich, 

Groton, 

Guilford, 

Haddam, 

Hartford, 

Hartland, 

Harwinton, 

Killingworth, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Madison, 

Manchester, 

Mansfield, 

Meriden, 

Middlefield, 

Middletown, 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

New Britain, 

New Canaan, 

New Fairfield, 

New Hartford, 

New Haven, 

Newington, 

Newtown, 

Norfolk, 

North Branford, 

North Haven, 



North Stonington, 

Norwalk, 

Norwich, 

Plainfield, 

Plainville, 

Plymouth, 

Portland, 

Prospect, 

Eidgefield, 

Salem, 

Saybrook, 

Scotland, 

Southington, 

Sprague, 

Stamford, 

Stonington, 

Suffield, 

Trumbull, 

Yemon, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

Waterford, 

Watertown, 

West Hartford, 

Wethersfield, 

Wilton, 

Windham. 



The statistics in regard to occupation of fathers are as follows : 

Farmers, 79 ; mechanics, 19 ; carpenters, 12 ; merchants, 7 ; 

laborers, 7 ; manufacturers, 4 ; butchers, 3 ; clergymen, 3 ; black- 
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smiths, 2 ; post masters, 2 ; sea captains, 2 ; RE. engineers, 2 ; 
builders, 2 ; and one each of the following : Painter, cooper, 
grocer, shoemaker, paper-maker, stone mason, turner, brick- 
maker, inspector, burnisher, hotel proprietor, wool sorter, 
architect, photographer, ship builder, R R agent, banker, mill 
superintendent, stage driver, switchman, auctioneer, tailor, con- 
tractor, miller, teacher, saloon keeper, jeweler, policeman. 

The catalogue for this year, just issued, contains the follow- 
ing summary : 

Graduates in January, 1874, 16 

" June, *' 27 

Senior Middle Class, 25 

Junior " " 45 

Entering Class, 67 

Total number since September 1st, 180 

Total number from May 1st, 1873, to May 1st, 1874, 210 

A detailed statement of the payments made by the Board of 
Education for the Normal School from May 18, 1872, to May 
13, 1873, was given in the last report As then stated, the 
amount expended for the school year beginning September 
first, to that date, was $9,261.99. 

The items for the rest of the school year were as follows : 

$9,261.99 

Salaries, 2,372.21 

G. P. Eock well's bill for sundries, 242.06 

I. N. Carleton's sunmiary of 16 receipted bills, . . . 141.24 

Repairs, balance from last year, 57.02 

$12,074.52 
Annual appropriation, 12,000.00 

Amount debited to account of the present year, . . . $74.52 

The following is a detailed statement of the payments made 
by the Board of Education for the Normal School during the 
present school year from September, 1873, to May, 1874. The 
vouchers having been audited and approved by Judge E. Car- 
penter, Treasurer of the Board, have been deposited with the 
Comptroller. 
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Debit balance of last year, I 74.62 

Uamersley & Co., 90.00 

Elish a Carpenter, 16.00. 

L N. Carleton, 166.27 

A. P. Collins, 40.88 

Cornelius Andrews, 12.00 

Chas. Northend, 240.00 

E. B. Benjamin, 20.81 

Emmons & Stewart, 4.70 

Adams Exp. Co., 0.76 

John A. Williams, 22.20 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 3.00 

Sheldon & Co., 82.00 

Collins & Northend, 69.06 

Oliver Ditson & Co,, 28.12 

Ginn Brothers, 146.36 

L. O. Smith, 98.49 

Chas. L. Willard, 79.95 

D. M. Rogers* Co., 4.76 

P. & F. Corbin, 3.76 

Oviatt & Baker, 21.76 

John H. Austin, 2.06 

William Straus, 4.13 

R. Castleveechi, 23.50 

James R. Osgood & Co., 18.00 

Adams Exp. Co., 3.75 

L. O. Smith, 437.38 

C. C. Chatfield & Co., 12.50 

New Britain Gas Light Co., 8.66 

Oswin Roberts, 12.25 

Sheldon & Co., 28.00 

Wm. B. Dwight, 4.32 

Kellogg & Bulkley Co., 18.40 

C. A. Parmalee, 2.60 

L N. Carleton, .66 

A. J. Sloper, 10.00 

J. A. Williams,.. 10.86 

Emmons & Stewart, - 3.66 

Buckley & Carpenter, 6.00 

Brown & Ellis, 7.01 

C. H. Johnson, 11.83 

Adams Exp. Co., .40 
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James R. Osgood & Co., $ 8.59 

C. C. Chatfield & Co., 16.00 

a C. Chatfield & Co., 12.60 

S. Walker & Co., 2.00 

E. Q. Norton, 3.00 

J. W. Schermerhorn <fe Co., 8.00 

Adams Exp. Co., 60 

New Britain Gas Light Co., 7.60 

Felt & Norton, 1.60 

John A. WilUams, 16.26 

Celestia D. Browning, 8.03 

R L. Perkins, 6.00 

C. Dickinson, 60 

Wm. B. Dwight, 4.87 

Joseph Smith, 3. 00 

P. Chatfield, 7.00 

Salary. Paid at date. 

L N. Carleton, $3,000.00 $2,626.00 

Wm. B. Dwight, 2,100.00 1,676.00 

EmmaM. Goldthwaite,.. 1,060.00 737.60 

Ella J. Gibbs, 1,000.00 876.00 

Celestia D. Browning,. .- 800.00 700.00 

Celeste E. Bush, 800.00 600.00 

Ralph G. Hibbard, 600.00 376.00 

$9,472.02 

The following summary shows the purpose for which the 
bills named above were paid. 

Salaries, $7,687.60 

School Supplies — Books, Charts, &c., 641.22 

Coal and Janitor, 437.38 

Furniture, 240.00 

Furnace, 190.69 

Catalogues and Printing, 62.26 

Advertising, 37.60 

Repairs, , 32.26 

Gas, 17.10 

Insurance, ^ 99.93 

Bookcase, 60. 12 

Cleaning School Rooms, 30.26 

Minor Incidentals, 81.30 

Overdraft fi'om previous year, 74.62 

Total paid since Sept. 1 , 1 874, $9,472.02 
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TEAOHEES' INSTITUTES. 

During the last year the attendance at our Institutes has 
been large, and the interest manifested by teachers and the 
community most gratifying. The teachers have been gratui- 
ously entertained, and yet, "come again " has usually been the 
parting word. The fact that they have been repeatedly wel- 
comed to the same towns, shows the public appreciation of 
these meetings where they are best known. Started more than 
thirty years ago as a temporary expedient, succeeding years 
have so improved their methods as to make them a practical 
necessity^ They are now regarded as an essential agency by 
the most experienced educators of the country, and are organ- 
ized in every State which maintains a good system of public 
schools. Even North Carolina is beginning to move in 
this direction. Hon. Henry Barnard says: "During nearly 
a quarter of a century's study and observation of schools, 
school systems and agencies, in different States and countries, I 
have tried, seen or read of nothing so universally applicable or 
so efficient in awakening and directing rightly both professional 
and parental interest in the broad field of popular education 
as a well attended and wisely conducted Teachers' Institute." 

For the two-fold purpose of supplementing a scanty salary, 
and observing the methods adopted in other institutes and 
schools, I have accepted during the last twenty years many 
invitations to address educational meetings in sixteen different 
States of our country. The plans and methods thus observed 
in America, with others learned abroad, have contributed to 
the interest and efficiency of our institutes at home. These 
observations discover mistakes to be avoided as well as ex- 
cellences to be copied. The theories and experiments fully 
tried and signally failing elsewhere should give warning and 
wisdom to us. Hon. E. E. White, ex-superintendent of the 
schools of Ohio, who has probably had greater experience in 
conducting Institutes than any other man in the Western 
States, gives his " testimony against the foolish idea that the 
work of an institute should be done by its members. An 
institute thus conducted is just about as efficient as a school in 
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which the pupils successively act the teacher. An institute 
should bring to experienced teachers the ripest experience, the 
best methods, and the soundest views of the profession." 

In the management of our institutes, therefore, I have 
learned to be positive and to assume the entire control and 
responsibility. Indecision here means inefficiency, if not dis- 
order. The time of one or two hundred teachers is too precious 
to give to the untried hobbies of enthusiasts, or the theories of 
novicea I have attended institutes where the first session was 
wholly occupied in " organization," in the construction of com- 
plicated machinery, the election of president, vice-president, 
councillors and various committees, and where the teachers 
themselves occupied still more time with essays, discussions, 
lectures and "entertainments," and divided councils pre- 
vented unity and efficiency. In Connecticut, precisely at the 
appointed hour, we begin our regular exercises without any 
formality, and fill up eight hours each day with hard work. 
The lectures are unwritten, conversational and familiar, and the 
utmost freedom of questioning and urging objections is always 
•invited. While teachers are requested to state fully their diffi- 
culties, intricate problems of arithmetic, or mere puzzles in any 
science, are excluded. In the day sessions, it is designed to pre- 
sent those practical subjects which teachers can take into the 
school room and apply in their daily work. The general cus- 
tom of taking notes of leading points in the instructions 
indicates their practical interest in the exercises. To encourage 
this practice, each teacher on entering the institute is presented 
with a small note book. The meeting is not an exhibition. 
The teachers do not assemble from various and sometimes re- 
mote towns for mere entertainment In the reading lessons, 
humerous selections are occasionally given, to illustrate one of 
the best methods of breaking up the humdrum monotony of 
the school room. 

The most important study taught in our schools is reading ; 
not merely as an accomplishment which every body appreciates, 
but as a means to health. The direct tendency of vocal culture 
to prevent, or cure, pulmonary disease and to promote full phy- 
sical development and prolong life, makes it of the last impor- 
tance to both pupils and teachera No exercises are more in- 

8 
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vigorating than reading, speaking and singing, when rightly 
conducted : while exhaustion and hoarseness often result from 
a little wrong use of the vocal organs. Pulmonary disease 
being the scourge of New England, this subject merits the 
attention of all parents and teachers. I have made it a leading 
topic of discussion in every Teachers' Institute, and have rec- 
ommended that reading and spelling be made far more promi- 
nent studies with the younger pupils in our schools. 

The chief aim in our institutes has been to present the most 
approved methods gf instruction and school management How 
to teach the common English branches is always the leading 
subject. Some other topics are interspersed to give an impulse 
to teachers in the direction of self-culture, and furnish informa- 
tion in broader fields than the school studies, and to awaken 
public interest in the cause of education. Every teacher should 
be always a learner. One who thinks he knows enough even 
for the work of the primary school, is unfit to teach any school 
When one ceases to be a learner, he ought to cease teaching. 
Children need impulse even more than instruction. To awaken 
a thirst for knowledge is more essential than merely to giv6 
information. Knowledge rightly imparted creates a desire for 
more. The dryest study need not be a mere drudgery. The 
■ highest didactic skill is needed in the primary school, in the 
first steps in reading, in object teaching and the training of the 
senses, and in the mastery of the mother-tongue by simple 
language exercises. The question whether a child shall love 
school or hate it, shall be fond of books or averse to study, is 
often determined by the processes adopted in the primary 
school. If these are wise, they will stimulate and exhilarate ; 
if ill judged, they may stupefy or estrange the juvenile mind. 

This business of training teachers cannot be accomplished 
once for alL Like kitchen work, it does not stay done. Hun- 
dreds of new teachers annually enter the service, for whom 
continued opportunities of professional instruction must be 
provided. Of the teachers employed during the last year, six 
hundred and eighteen had never taught before. These agen- 
cies, however, are not designed for novitiates alone. They are 
largely attended by our most successful teachers, who testify 
to the great benefits received from them. It is an encouraging 
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fact that many such teachers attend consecutive meetings. 
They find the exercises constantly varied. One meetipg is not 
a repetition of another. In the wide range of topics, there is 
ample room for freshness and variety. The increasing interest 
and hearty cooperation of the teachers of Connecticut have 
fdmishe4 great encouragement in this work. As one of many 
illustrations of their eagerness for improvement, it may be 
mentioned that the series of over seventy language exercises — 
many of them being those which I observed in the schools of 
England, Switzerland and Germany, — which I have recently 
presented in the institutes, has been largely copied and they are 
now widely introduced into our schools. I have urged that 
the mastery of the mother-tongue should be a prominent aim 
in connection with every other study and every recitation. 
The culture of the expressive faculties and the practical study 
of the English language, aside from, or prior to, learning 
grammatical rules, are now made more prominent than ever 
before in our schools. 

The institute is indispensable to the large class who cannot 
enjoy the fuller advantages of the Normal School It is a sort 
of locomotive Normal School The brevity of the session does 
not permit full instruction in any branch, but practical hints 
and suggestions are given on the points where the lessons of 
experience are most needed. 

I am under special obligations to the following persons who 
have consented to assist at these meetings for very meager 
compensation. Hence, though the number of instructors has 
been more, the cost has been considerably less than is usual in 
the institutes of other States. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, Judge E. Carpenter, Bev. J. C. Bod- 
well, D.D., Hartford ; Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Rhode Island ; Prof F. T. Russell, Trinity 
College ; Prof F. P. Brewer, late American Consul to Greece ; 
Prof Sanborn Tenney, Williams College ; Prof Mark Bailey, 
Ariel Parish, Superintendent of Schools, John G. Baird, Mark 
Pitman, L. L. Camp, Thomas Thacher, New Haven ; Prof 
Wm. N. Rice, H. E. Sawyer, Middletown ; W. W. Woodruff, 
Pa. ; A. J. Phipps, General Agent Board of Education, Mass. ; 
A. P. Marbles, Superintendent of Schools, Worcester; A. P. 
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Stone, Superintendent of Schools, Chan Laisan, of the Chinese 
Educational Commission, Springfield; Rev. J. W. Harding, 
Long Meadow, Mass. ; Hon. Wm. H. Potter, J. R Bucklyn, 
Mystic River ; S. B. Frost, Danielsonville ; I. N. Carleton, W. 
B. Dwight, Emma M. Goldthwaite, Celestia D. Browning, 
Celeste E. Bush, of the Normal School ; Edwin Leigh, R. S. 
True, of New York City. 

In addition to these educational conventions, designed for a 
county or large circle of towns, local institutes have been 
held in thirty towns, where valuable aid has been rendered by 
one or more assistant instructors. These meetings usually 
occupy both afternoon and evening, and sometimes the entire 
day. They are often attended by teachers from adjoining 
towns, as well as from the vicinity. In these short sessions, it 
is impracticable to take any " count " of the teachers scattered 
through a large assembly, as is done in the regular institutes. 
It would be a moderate figure to estimate the average 
number of teachers and school officers at each of these 
meetings at 18, or an aggregate of 540. Probably still more 
have been gathered in the larger number of towns, which I have 
visited alone, having lectured in seventy-seven different 
towns during the year. My other duties would not permit me 
more fully to meet the urgent and growing call for this service. 
I therefore held meetings " by proxy " in ten other towns. 

Eight regular Institutes were held, as follows : 

At Putnam, beginning Sept. 11, number attending, 141 

96 
81 

101 
62 

164 
75 

131 



" Thomaaton, " 


*' 18, 


" Niantic, " 


Oct 2, 


" EastStonington,** 


- 8, 


" Thompsonville, " 


Dec. 4, 


" Norwalk, " 


" 11, 


** Lakeville, '* 


Feb. 12, 


" Hebron, " 


Mar. 26, 



it 
u 
n 

J» 
11 
11 
11 



Number at Eegular Institutes, 851 

" as above at Local Institutes, 540 



Total number of teachers and school officers, 1891 
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On account of the postponement of the sessions mentioned 
in the last Report, there remained an unexpended balance of 
$417.22. I have therefore been able to secure more assistance 
and thus hold more local institutes than usual. The total num- 
ber of lectures given in institutes and town gatherings is 817, 
a larger number than in any previous year. 

The amount paid for lectures is, $2,912.42 

" " " " incidental expenses, 503.85 

Total, $3,416.27 

Annual appropriation, $3,000.00 

Unexpended balance as above, 417.22 



Total, $3,417.22 



Balance on hand, .95 

WORK OF THE YEAR 

The following summary will indicate the details of my work 
so far as can be given in a statistical form. The repeated 
visits made to Hartford and New Britain are not included in 
this statement 

Number of lectures, not including those given out of 

the State, 148 

Number of different towns visited, 77 

'* " repeated visits to towns, 16 

Total number of visits to towns, 93 

Miles traveled over, 14,000 

During the last year I have devoted an unusual amount of 
time to visiting towns, conferring with teachers, school officers, 
and manufacturers, inspecting and addressing schools, and 
to public lectures. To this special work each year I have 
given more time than was expected by the Board of Educa- 
tion, or than is usual with superintendents of schools in 
other States. The proper office duties, together with writing 
reports, and the continual investigation of the great educa- 
tional questions of the day, are enough to command one's 
whole time. With a desire to secure adaptation to local 
exigencies in my lectures in each town, it is my custom to 
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invite the school officers to suggest topics for consideration, 
and to encourage the utmost freedom in aaking questions of the 
lecturer or stating objections to the views given. This method, 
though often awakening discussion, has never prompted any 
discourtesy. These exercises are " conversations,** — plain and 
practical talks rather that rhetorical lectures. Bemembering 
the motto, " As is the teacher, so is the school," it has been my 
constant endeavor to help the teachers of the State and secure 
the most improved methods of instruction in our schools. For 
the sake of aiding teachers or school officers whom I may here- 
after meet, in the selection of those themes which are most 
applicable to their condition and locality, I repeat a list of 
topics appropriate for such occasions 

The requisites of success and causes of failure in teaching ; 
the organization and classification of schools ; the means of 
improving primary schools ; the use of blackboards and visi- 
ble illustrations ; the prominence due to spelling and reading 
by the younger classes ; language exercises ; the proper 
arrangement and succession of school studies ; the methods of 
teaching each subject ; assigning lessons ; prevalent errors and 
defects in teaching ; the excellences and methods found in the 
most successftil schools at home and abroad ; modes of conduct- 
ing recitations ; necessity of daily preparation therefor on the 
part of teachers, and of a programme of daily work ; oral teach- 
ing ; the responsibility of teachers ; opening and closing exer- 
cises of school ; length and frequency of recess, games for re- 
cess, and teachers' supervision or participation in these sports ; 
posture of pupils ; calisthenics and physical training ; causes 
and preventives of illness ; school examinations and celebra- 
tions ; formation of school cabinets of plants, minerals, &c. ; 
the kindergarten system ; object lessons ; knowledge of com- 
mon things ; habits^ of personal observation ; means of training 
the senses and cultivating the attention, memory, association, 
imagination, and other faculties ; relation of the several school 
studies to the different faculties of the mind ; school government, 
tardiness and irregular attendance ; moral instruction and influ- 
ence ; incentives to study ; prizes and rewards ; methods of 
stimulating the juvenile mind, and especially of interesting and 
encouraging dull or backward children ; expedients to keep all 
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in the primaiy school pleasantlj occupied ; whispering in school ; 
treatment of stubborn children ; expulsion from school ; methods 
of promoting truthfulness, honesty, kindness, and good man- 
ners ; selection of books for children's home reading ; visiting 
parents and other schools ; educational journals, and other means 
of professional improvement ; the economical bearings of edu- 
cation ; its relation to free institutions ; liberal support of public 
schools ; moral culture ; home training ; parental cooperation ; 
visiting schools ; neglected children; children in manufieicturing 
establishments ; causes and remedy of truancy and absenteeism ; 
high and graded schools ; school architecture, apparatus, ven- 
tilation and furniture ; school laws, the reorganization of schools 
in large villages ; union of contiguous districts ; management of 
schools town-wise ; district and town libraries, reference books 
for the teacher's desk, and many other questions purely local. 
I cannot better answer the present call for information on this 
subject than by giving the following paragraph from my first 
Report 

This service in behalf of schools, teachers and general educa- 
tion, many years since won my heart and enlisted my fuU ener- 
gies ; and continued observation and experience serve to mag- 
nify its interest and importance. Though it is a work removed 
from public observation, dealing largely with children — a work 
slighted by some and undervalued by many, yet, if fitly per- 
formed, it reaches schools, pupils and teachers ; stimulating the 
one to studiousness, diligence and fidelity, and advancing the 
professional spirit and qualifications of the other, and awaken- 
ing increased popular interest in education. This service 
afiects the very groundwork of society. Like the foundation 
of an edifice, it is not less important because not conspicuous. 
In a field opening such rare facilities for effective work and ulti- 
mate results, while the seeds sown may not have a rapid growth, 
it yet no signs of fruit appear to the careful observer, let it not 
be attributed to the barrenness of the soil, but rather to unskill- 
fiil culture, and let a wiser husbandry be forthwith called to 
gather in the golden harvest That there is here room for 
work^ one cannot doubt, who will for a single day make the 
trial. At an early hour let him meet the school visitors, and 
after conferring on the general condition of the schools, and 
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listening, it may be, to local details or special diflSculties, visit 
and address schools in the morning. In the afternoon, let him 
address the assembled children, teachers and friends of schools, 
for two hours, and in the evening give a popular lecture, to an 
audience still containing many children as well as their parents 
and teachers, such an audience as can be held only by anima- 
tion of manner and variety as well as vigor of thought and 
illustration ; let the topics of discussion be suggested by the 
teachers or committee, or by his own observations in the schools 
of that town ; let the recesses and other intervals of the day be 
occupied by the various practical questions of parents, teachers, 
or school visitors, or with lively social converse, and if he re- 
gards this day's duties as mere pastime, he has reached that 
happy state to which we should all aspire, where " work is play." 
The supervision of the educational interests of this State in- 
volves many details in addition to the labor already enumer- 
ated : such as an extensive correspondence with teachers, school 
officers, personal applications for advice in reference to studies, 
classification of schools, discipline, forfeiture of the public money, 
local difficulties, powers of district committees and of school 
visitors, finding good teachers for committees, and places for 
teachers, library money, and many of the questions named 
above as presented at the evening lectures. I cordially invite 
the utmost fi'cedom of correspondence, written and personal, on 
the part of the teachers of the State. In my journeys, at hotels 
or railway stations, in the public conveyances, at Teachers' 
Institutes, conventions and town gatherings, I should be glad to 
know the name and grasp the hand of all the teachers I 
may meet, deeming it a privilege to be regarded as their friend 
and adviser, to whom they may come, without introduction or 
restraint, for whatever aid, encouragement, or counsel I can im- 
part. During the past year, valuable results have been accom- 
plished by these casual interviews with teachers. Plans and 
suggestions thus given have since been successfully tested in 
the school room. In some peculiar trials and embarrassments, 
in some unforeseen emergency, the inexperienced teacher is 
perplexed by difficult and doubtful questions, which a practi- 
cal observer may easily settle. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made in behalf of neglected 
children, and the encouraging increase in attendance already 
secured, a great work remains to be dona The statistics given 
below, collected on a new plan and with unusual carefulness, 
show that there are still over three thousand children in Con- 
necticut illegally detained from school. This fact alone shows 
the importance of continuing the work of the Agent of the 
Board of Education. I am confident that the statistics for the 
current year, closing with August next, will show a still further 
diminution of the nimiber attending no schooL During the 
last year Mr. Potter has given one hundred and thirty-two 
days to this service, for which he has received six hundred and 
sixty dollars, five dollars per day being the compensation fixed 
by law. His necessary expenses while in the discharge of his 
duties have been four hundred and forty-eight dollars and 
ninety-five cents ($448.95), making a total of eleven hundred 
and eight dollars and ninety-five cents ($1,108.95). At present 
there is work enough to occupy his whole time. No effort 
should be spared to remedy the evil in question. 

For several years past, one of the facts called for in the an- 
nual reports of the district committees to the School Visitors 
in September has been the " number of enumerated children in 
no school." The design has been to ascertain how many of 
those enumerated in the previous January had attended no 
school during the year ending the 81st day of August The 
year thus reckoned included four months previous and eight 
months subsequent to the time when the enumeration was 
made. In the country towns and the smaller districts these 
facte can be given with almost perfect exactness. But in the 
cities and manufacturing villages it is not possible to give the 
facts correctly. The employ^ in factories are largely migra- 
tory in their habits, and some of them may remove from one 
town to another several times in a single year. The number of 
non-attendants heretofore reported has therefore been of neces- 
sity based in part upon " estimates," and hence has not been 
altogether reliable. The number returned last year was partic- 
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ularly untrustworthy. It represented 15,784 children between 
four and sixteen years of age as in no school. It showed a 
large increase, while the number of scholars registered in pub- 
lic schools, especially in the summer term, had also largely 
increased. As this latter number is obtained by counting the 
names actually entered upon the registers, it cannot vary essen- 
tially from the exact truth. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the number in no school 
more perfectly than was possible under the former method, it 
was decided to collect the facts in connection with the January 
enumeration. Blanks were amjrdingly prepared and distri- 
buted in December, for the use of all district committees and 
the School Visitors of every town. The facts called for by 
these blanks were the following : 

1st The whole number of persons who were four years of 
age, and not over 16 years of age, on the first Monday of Jan- 
uary, 1874. 

2d. The number of those enumerated who had attended public 
school during any part of the year 1878. 

8d. The number of those enumerated who had attended pri- 
vate schools [only] during some part of the year 1878. 

4th. The number of those enumerated who had attended no 
school whatever in the year 1878. 

It will be observed that the children referred to in these re- 
turns included all who had attained the age of four years on 
or before the day fixed by law for the enumeration, while the 
time for which the returns were to be given was of necessity 
wholly previous to that day. Under the method previously re- 
ferred to, eight months (i a, two-thirds) of the time was sub- 
sequent to the day of enumeration. There can be no question 
that many of the younger children, who had attended no school 
in 1878, will be registered as attending within the first eight 
months of 1874. For this reason, the number of non-attendants, 
as ascertained in January, should be very much larger than the 
number returned in the following September. 

The total number enumerated in January, 1874, was 183,528. 
The ages limiting enumeration being 4 and 16 years, the whole 
period of a child's life covered by the school census is 12 years. 
K it be assumed that the children enumerated are eqvxilly dis- 
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trUmted through this period, then one-twelfth of the whole num- 
ber were 4 years but not over 5 years of age, another twelfth 
were 5 years but not over 6 years of age, and so of the rest 
But since a certain proportion of the children of school age die 
every year, it is fair to assume that more than one-twelfth of 
those enumerated in any year are between 4 and 5 years, or 
between 5 and 6 years of age. But making no allowance for 
the gradual diminution of the number, there were, on the first 
Monday of January, 1874, 11,127 between 4 and 5 years, and 
an equal number between 5 and 6 years of age, or for the two 
years 22,255. 

The blanks prepared for ascertaining the nwmber of non- 
attendants, provided also for a classification of them in five 
classesj viz : 1st, those too young to attend school ; 2d, those 
taught at home ; 8d, those physically or mentally unfitted for 
attending school ; 4th, those employed at labor ; 5th, those suf- 
fering through orphanage, or the neglect of vicious, inefficient 
or avaricious parents. 

Returns nearly or quite complete were received from 154 
towns, out of the 166 in the State. Estimating for the other 
12 towns at the ratio found to prevail in those reporting, the 
result is as follows : 
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In no 
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Too 
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At 
work. 


lected. 


154 Towns, 
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114,529 
18,999 


86,560 
14,358 
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1,016 


21,860 
3,625 


12,491 
2,0'72 


1,570 
260 


911 
151 


5,678 
941 


1,210 
201 


Total, 


133,528 


100,918 


7,125 


25,485 


14,563 


1,830 


1,062 


6,619 


1,411 



Deducting those returned as " too young" to attend school, 
there remain 10,922. Of these, 1,880 are reported as instructed 
at home, which reduces the number to 9,092. Of these again, 
1,062 are represented as unfit for attending school. These in- 
clude such as are sick, blind, deaf and dumb, idiotic, etc.; or in 
the language of the law, their " physical or mental condition 
is such as to render" their " attendance inexpedient or imprac- 
ticable." The number of those reported at work, and those 
neglected, was therefore 8,030. In the Report of the Agent of 
the Board of Education, on the 16th page of this volume, will 
be found a carefully prepared statement as to the age of the 
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children belonging to these two classes. According to that 
statement, only a little more than one-third of those reported at 
work and one-half of those neglected were between 8 and 14 
years of age. The figures given by the Agent make the num- 
ber unlawfully detained from school to be 3,205. There is 
surely need of further effort to diminish this number. 

THE DECLmmG TOWNS. 

Daring the last year my work has been largely in the smaller 
towns, with a desire to help those most who most need help. 
Having visited all but two of the towns in the State, my sym- 
pathies have been much enlisted in behalf of those that are de- 
clining in population. They need encouragement. Their local 
pride and public spirit should be fostered. Discouragement, if 
not self-disparagement, is their danger, and a source of increas- 
ing weakness. Instead of the despair that says " it is of no 
use ; the fates are against us ; we are doomed to decline more 
and more," true courage would face the facts, inquire into their 
causes and, if possible, find a remedy. Connecticut cannot af- 
ford to allow any of these old towns to die out Many of them 
have a noble history. I have everywhere asked " what eminent 
men have you originated here?" and have been surprised at the 
proud list enumerated. A most interesting history would be 
that which should fitly record the names and achievements of 
the sons of Connecticut who have gone out fi'om these rural 
districts to fill positions of commanding influence. The rural 
districts are continually enriching the great centers of popula- 
tion and wealth. 

The causes of this decline are varioua They must be under- 
stood in order to apply the remedy. The subject is worthy of 
careful enquiry. Among the causes is the growing ten- 
dency to disparage country life. Certainly in all our history the 
country has proved the school of mind. Here dwell the great 
majority of the people. The country sends far more than its 
proportion of gifted men to the great centers of influenca It 
is thus constantly enriching the cities, for towards them are 
continually flowing, like their streams, the material, and still 
more the mental treasures which have their origin in the moun- 
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tain springs. Certainly the country may claim superior advan- 
tages for the physical, mental, and moral training of the young, 
wherever good schools are maintained. The best sort of kin- 
dergarten is the open fields and varied objects of the country, if 
only the eye be trained to habits of careful observation. Nature 
is then the best teacher of the juvenile mind. Things are stud- 
ied more than mere words, or rather the perception of objects 
and their characteristics gives precision to thought and lan- 
guage. To give one of many illustrations, how different would 
have been the history of the great naturalist of our day had 
he spent his childhood in a large city. How fortunate for 
Agassiz and for the world that his native home was the hum- 
ble parsonage of a plain but intellectual clergyman in the little 
village of Mottier, in Switzerland. Though early instructed 
by his intelligent parents, he did not attend school till he was 
eleven years of age. The woody hills, the gardens and vine- 
yards, the brooks, cascades and lakes ; the Jura and more dis- 
tant Alps, with magnificent glaciers, glistening fields of snow 
and ice, — ^these were his real teachers. This plain rustic Mottier, 
lying midway between the lakes of Neuchatel and Morat, its 
old stone houses with projecting roofs of red tiles, and the 
stairs on the outside reaching to the balconies that surround the 
second story, these balconies often serving as storerooms, and 
filled with onions, squashes and various other vegetables, and 
sometimes beautifiil and fragrant with potted "flowers; the 
streets narrow, winding and irregular ; the houses facing in all 
directions, like so many dice, — such were the surroundings of 
his boyhood. 

A boy's play may become a useful drill. Agassiz' sports 
were admirably fitted to convert the observing boy into the 
future naturalist They were boating, fishing, hunting, studying 
birds and turtles, gathering bugs, butterflies and other insects, 
roaming in the woods, taking long excursions on lake Neu- 
chatel, whose waters are so clear that the bottom is plainly seen 
at an unusual depth, enabling him to find the haunts and study 
the habits of the fish, traversing the valley of the Orbe, after his 
father moved to that place, on the other end of lake Neuchatel, 
climbing steep hills and rocky cliffs, and even ascending the 
magnificent precipices of the Jura. Living much in the open 
air, he observed the birds so as to distinguish them by their 
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beak, claws, size, form, plumage, flight or song. If in early 
life he knew less of books, he had studied nature mora The 
habits of observation thus formed, and the love of knowledge 
thus awakened, admirably prepared him for the school books, 
which he afterwards pursued with enthusiasm. 

I have often advised the sons of wealth in our cities to spend 
at least one year in the country, with its freer sports and wider 
range of rambles, or better still, for both physical and men- 
tal training, to give one season to hard work on the farm or in 
the shop. The practical skill thus gained in contriving and 
adapting means to ends, in observing men and things, and study- 
ing nature and domestic animals, may fully compensate for 
some loss of book learning, or lead one like Agassiz to pursue 
text books with still greater zest 

Farming is the leading and most essential business of the 
country. Its depreciation would ultimately demoralize the 
nation. It was the original and divinely-appointed calling of 
man. God planted a garden in Eden and made it man's first 
duty to " dress and keep it" When driven from Eden, it was 
still his mission " to till the ground from whence he was taken" 
and '*to eat bread in the sweat of his face." Agriculture is 
the groundwork of civilized society, the basis of all progress. 
On its prosperity hang the hopes of the race, far more than on 
any other calling. It must provide the means of sustaining an 
increasing population, or there can be no growth. Commerce 
and manufactures depend upon it more than it does upon them. 
In the words of Webster, " They all stand together like pillars 
in a cluster, the largest in the center, and that largest is Agri- 
cultural Said Washington, "Agriculture is the most health- 
ful, the most useful and most honorable employment of man. 
I know of no pursuit in which more real and important service 
can be secured to any country than by improving its farming. 
A skUlful agriculture will constitute one of the mightiest bul- 
warks of which civil liberty can boast" Washington himself 
is only one of many historic men in this and other lands with 
whom agriculture was a school of patriotism. Presidents Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Harrison and Lincoln were 
also farmers. It is not the landless, but farmers, who have been 
foremost as defenders of liberty, because they have been thus 
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defenders of home. The free land tenure, the system of small 
&rms, adopted from the first, settlement in New England, fos- 
tered the free, liberty-loving spirit of our fathers. Without this 
system, the Revolutionary war would have been impossibla 

The corporate Municipal powers of the towns and the sub- 
division of the land into small freeholds fostered the self-reli- 
ance, the independence and prosperity of the early settlers of 
New England. How different would have been her history, 
and indeed that of the whole country, had the land been 
granted in large tracts to a few proprietors or " patroons," and 
through them settled by a subject, if not abject, tenantry, who 
as shareholders were required to pay annual rents in com, rye, 
wheat or money. The system of freeholds, held by indepen- 
dent farmers, and those " little democratic republics," the towns 
of New England, nurtured that love of freedom and capacity 
for self-government to which was due the achievement of our 
National Independence. Says Professor Joel Parker : "It was 
through these organizations tiiat an industrious yeomanry while 
following the plough, and the diligent tenants of workshops 
while handling their tools, were converted into an armed 
soldiery, on the first news that the British had left the limits 
of Boston and were marching into the country. The dragon's 
teeth which produced that harvest were sown in the shape of 
jEanners and mechanics, who, holding themselves in readiness 
as minute men, required but the heat of warlike intelligence to 
burst into full life and vigor as a patriotic army. It was 
through these town organizations, and not through a want of 
patriotism elsewhere, that the support of the Declaration of 
Independence was more effectual in New England than in any 
other of the colonies." Nothing analogous to our town system 
prevails in the Southern States or in England. 

In this view the experience of Japan is suggestiva Says the 
Hon. Townsend Harris, once American Minister to Japan, *'In 
respect to the supply of their physical wants and the absence 
of suffering from poverty or pauperism, Japan, when opened to 
the world by Commodore Perry, was the most favored country 
on the face of the earth." The dignity there conferred upon 
agriculture, and the great skill shown in its pursuit, is the 
leading explanation of this remarkable fact. In their old sys- 
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tern of caste recently abolished, after the nobility and the 
Samourai, ranked the farmers, because theirs was the most use- 
ful and honorable of all industrial pursuits ; then followed 
mechanics and artisans of various grades, and lower down, with 
non-producers, were merchants, play-actors, singers, &c. They 
have little to learn from us in forming except in reference to 
improved fertilizers and agricultural implements. In the utili- 
zation of waste from their cities, they furnish a lesson to the 
world. 

In the best days of the Eoman empire, agriculture was hon- 
orable. It was a sign of degeneracy when, in the progress of 
centralization and corruption, her labor became servile and the 
word rural became synonymous with rustic. 

Centralization is now our danger, as it was of the old 
Eoman world and as it has been and will continue to be the 
bane of France so long as it can be said " Paris is France or 
France is Paria" The transfer of the Capital to Versailles 
leaves Paris still imperial. England, on the other hand, 
wisely magnifies the country. Great as is London, it does 
not like Paris dominate the land. Its illustrious seats of learn- 
ing are far removed from the metropolis. The rival educational 
associations which seek to control the plans of public instruc- 
tion have their respective seats in Birmingham and Manchester. 
Public sentiment as manifested in Edinburgh and Glasgow, in 
Sheffield, Bradford or Nottingham, has its due weight in the 
direction of affairs. London exerts no overshadowing influ- 
ence in proportion to its numbers. To own a homestead in the 
country is justly the pride of the Englishman. This privilege 
unfortunately is there limited to few. It is the misfortune of 
Great Britain that more than one half of the land in England 
belongs to one hundred and forty-nine men, and over one 
half of aU the land of Scotland belongs to twelve men. 

The influence and value of rural attachments are more happily 
illustrated in Switzerland than any other country of Europe. 
Out of 485,000 households, according to Karl Baedeker, 
465,000 possess landed property. The population of Switzer- 
land during the last twenty years has increased more rela- 
tively than in the surrounding countries of France, Belgium 
and Italy. Although nearly two-thirds of her territory are 
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made up of glaciers, lakes, rocks, and barren or snow-capped 
moantains, and although thriving manufacturing villages have 
grown up suddenly at Bale, Lucerne, Zurich, Neuchatel, 
Geneva, Vaud, Bern, and other centers, few of her most sterile 
districts have declined in population as have so many of the 
mountain towns in New England. The people cling to their 
native soil. They love the country, however stem it may be. 
Many kinds of skilled handicraft are carried on successfully 
far away from the large manufacturing centers, such as straw- 
plaiting, an endless variety of wood-carving, embroidery, chas- 
ing in gold and silver, and the manufacture of various articles 
of bijoutry. The stock costs little, but these fabrics command 
high prices by reason of the beauty of their design and the 
skill shown in their execution. 

The motto of old John Adams, that the ownership of land is 
essential to individual self-respect and thrift and to national dig- 
nity and prosperity, should be cherished in America as fully as in 
Switzerland. The system of tenements should give place to home- 
steads. Laborers of every grade should be encouraged in the 
purchase or erection of houses. They have then new motives 
to industry and economy, to lay up something, if possible, 
every month. Such a community would give little encourage- 
ment to the Internationals to preach the gospel of idleness 
or agrariani^pi. This is already the policy of some of our lead- 
ing manufacturers, who furnish to their permanent hands special 
facilities for procuring homesteads. It is fortunate that so many 
of our adopted citizens, especially the Irish and Germans, 
invest their spare earnings in homesteads and land. In any 
community the land owner has given bonds to society for good 
behaviour. Owning an integral part of a town, he has a new 
interest in its name and prosperity. 

The decay of the academies and common schools, which began 
fifty years ago in many towns, was a ground of discouragement 
and declina Formerly the schools of Connecticut were her 
pride, as they are now beginning to be again. They were 
the source of her thrift and wealth. The geographies pub- 
lished in other States affirmed the superiority of Connecticut 
schools. With her poor soil, stern climate and lack of mineral 
resources, it was conceded that education was the secret of her 

4 
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remarkable prosperity. But wherever the people became satis- 
fied with the achievements of the past, and were content to rely 
on the income of the school fund alone for the support of schools, 
their glory departed, or at least the schools of other States 
surpassed them. While any town may be justly proud ^of its 
distinguished men, it is not a healthful diet, to live upon the 
glory of the fathers, content with their achievements, without 
following their example. The noblest family or community 
has begun to degenerate when it has ceased to emulate its 
ancestral virtues. 

A lack of public spirit has contributed to the decline of many 
towna The evidence of this is occasionally seen in dilapidated 
school-houses, poor roads, and a neglected common, cemetery or 
church. Many of these declining towns are exceedingly beauti- 
ful in their scenery — unsurpassed by any of the fer-faraed towns 
of Berkshire County. Stockbridge itself is not naturally more 
varied and beautiful in its landscapes than many of the grand 
old towns of Connecticut What then has made this town so 
great a resort for summer homes, and attracted permanent resi- 
dents from distant places? The answer to this question may 
present practical suggestions to us. The eflforts of a society for 
village improvement, called "The Laurel Hill Association," 
organized about twenty years ago, have transformed Stockbridge 
into one of the most inviting towns in Massachusetts, and 
has thus added greatly to its wealth. The Laurel Hill Asso- 
ciation was originated by a lady who now enjoys there the rich 
fruits of her taste and efficiency. In order to inaugurate a kin- 
dred movement in Connecticut, I gave the details of the Stock- 
bridge plan in a former report, showing that it had been of 
great pecuniary benefit to the town, increasing the market value 
of every house, building lot, and farm. The shade trees now 
found in profusion in every street, the park and cemetery en- 
closed with iron fences, the fine hedges around both public and 
private grounds, with other iniprovements, tell why the hotels 
are thronged with summer guests. Only men of affluence come 
so far from the city to erect their country mansiona 

Some three years since, I commended this sketch to two 
young ladies in New Milford. The result of the movement 
which they initiated makes it a worthy example for general imi- 
tation. They carefully studied the Stockbridge plan. A village 
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Improyement Association was formed. At the outset the fee of 
membership was fixed at five dollars. Afterwards, to make 
the association accessible to all, it was reduced to one dollar. 
The ladies held a fair for the benefit of the association, 
which netted nearly $700. The amount received from mem- 
bers, fees and subscriptions, was $1,692. The residents along 
the main street in the center all volunteered to pay an assess- 
ment of $1.60 per front foot, which yielded $4,137. The 
total amount received to this date is $6,621.82. Besides 
this, private parties have expended about $2,600 for street 
lamps, walks, and other improvements. With these funds 
New Milford street has been completely transformed. In place 
of a little dirty stream, or in every drought an unseemly line 
of mud, a capacious ^g-shaped brick sewer has been built, 
with a thousand feet of lateral pipes and twenty-four sand wells 
and basins with iron grating. Fifteen thousand feet of cobble 
gutter have been completed. The " Green," formerly uneven, 
without fence, crossed by loaded wagons and cut up by ruts, 
has been well graded, concrete cross-walks made, and the whole 
enclosed with a temporary fenca With the improvements 
already completed and others planned, the three acres in the 
long parallelogram here enclosed will make one of the finest 
parks which any Connecticut town can show. The influence 
of these improvements is already felt in attracting wealth and cul- 
ture fix)m abroad, and enhancing the value of property at homa 

The nature of the ground, the need of a sewer, and a large 
amount of earth for grading, made this work expensiva A 
fraction of the liberal expenditure here made would accomplish 
the same results in scores of our towns where the " Green " is 
all graded by nature. 

The Idkkfield Sentinel, in a late number, strongly commends 
this example of New Milford to other towns and applies the 
subject to Litchfield herself in the following language : ** Stran- 
gers, on visiting this village, often remark that it is a wonder 
that, with such opportunities as our wide streets and ample 
parks afford for improving and beautifying the general appear- 
ance of the village, something of the kind is not attempted. 
There is not another town in the State where the opportunities 
afforded are greater. North and South, East and West streets, , 
East, West and Middle parks could be made like gardens." 
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A village Improvement Association, like that at New Milford, 
might be easily formed in scores of our towns. Such an asso- 
ciation has recently been formed in Thomaston, and several 
thousand dollars have been raised and expended in beautifying 
that village. Other towns are now moving in the same direc- 
tion. The people are everywhere ready for the work, if only 
some suitable person in each community would start the move- 
ment and organize an association. The conditions of member- 
ship should be easy, like the payment of one dollar, or planting, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, one or more 
trees of given kinds, such as the elm, maple, ash, tulip, bass, 
birch, white oak, cottonwood, acacia and horse chestnut Let 
the association hold an annual meeting, at which an address or 
oration shall be given on a subject of common interest to all, 
with perhaps a collation, and post-prandial speeches. In some 
towns such an anniversary attracts a large assembly, and tends 
to fraternize the people by bringing together all classes on 
common ground, where religious and political diflferences are 
forgotten, and all as fellow citizens become enlisted in the same 
public enterprise. The harmony and good-fellowship and 
public spirit thus promoted will surely " pay " in the end, and 
that in many ways. Such eflforts to beautify a town will pro- 
mote general culture and refinement as well as a just local pride 
and public spirit. But I urge this subject in the interest of 
the youth of the State. To suggest its educational bearings, I 
repeat a single paragraph from a former Report. 

The taste should be early cultivated. To love the beautiful 
should be held as a religious duty. In the very structure of 
our being, God rebukes the ignorance or indolence that so often 
dwarfs this noble faculty, designed to be an ally of virtue and 
to subordinate the animal and sensuous to the intellectual and 
spiritual. The love of the beautiful may become a source of 
high enjoyment, and give new incentives to mental eflfort. It 
sharpens the senses, fosters a taste for natural history, forms 
the habit of close observation, and trains both the memory and 
imagination. It reverently admires nature and makes her a 
constant teacher. A true Christian culture should lead our 
citizens each to adorn his town, village, street, school-house, 
and first of all his home. Every tree, flower or shrub in the 
garden, every tasteful engraving or painting in the house, may 
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add a new link to the golden chain which should ever bind the 
heart of childhood to the hearth-stone. Let taste brighten the 
joys of the domestic circle, and help to invest every scene in 
life with higher significance and beauty. The esthetic element 
as an educational force has been ignored, and the cravings of 
the juvenile mind for the beautiful rudely repressed; while 
ugliness, neglect and slatternliness have tended to vitiate the 
taste if not deprave the morals, and repel many youth who 
might otherwise be bound to the homestead. 

The numerous manufacturing villages springing up in the 
valleys have drawn largely from the hill towns. Eailways also 
have changed the centers of attraction. The lucrative positions 
opened by the multifarious forms of modem industry have 
tempted many away from the old homesteads. In the growth of 
our manufactures, this cause will still work. But are there not 
smaller industries — various forms of handicraft — that can be 
carried on as successfully in the hill towns of Connecticut as they 
are in the rougher and more inaccessible towns of Switzerland ? 

If drawing were taught as generally here as it is there, and our 
youth trained as designers and draughtsmen, their industrial 
skill would be greatly increased and new kinds of handicraft 
be multiplied. In Switzerland the single item of wood carving, 
carried on often in secluded villages, or by farmers in the win- 
ter season, has literally brought millions'of francs to this ingen- 
ious people. Wood carving — ^now becoming an important 
industry in America, is carried on almost entirely by imported 
artisans. Such workmen command high wages. In answer to 
my question, ** Why could not your smaller ornamental carv- 
ings, bureau handles, ornamentations and the like be made in 
the smaller towns of Connecticut ? *' a large cabinet manu- 
facturer of New Haven replied, " Simply because they have not 
learned the art When thoroughly trained, no workmen are 
more ingenious than Yankees." 

Industrial Schools and technical education, so common in 
Europe, have not yet received due support in this country. The 
demand for skilled industry is rapidly increasing. Our schools 
should prepare to meet this demand. Labor becomes honorable 
in proportion as it is skillful. The too common notion that 
labor is menial, and that the tools of a trade or of a farm are 
badges of servility, ought to be refuted in our schools, and our 
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youth should be taught the vital connection of industry with 
all human excellence and progress. To counteract the extrava- 
gant passion for city life, more should be done in our schools 
to improve and elevate labor and render industrial pursuits 
attractive and reputable. The Industrial Schools for girls as 
well as boys, so numerous and useful in Germany, Switzerland 
and other portions of Europe, have been most helpful both in 
dignifying labor and increasing its productive value. Boys and 
girls are early taught, in the family as well as the school, that to 
learn to be useful is alike their duty, privilege and interest 

Every child therefore, whether rich or poor, should learn to 
work. A practical knowledge of some industrial pursuit favors 
intellectual as well as physical culture. The son of affluence 
who is conscious that he could maintain himself by honest 
labor, can the better use his wealth as well as appreciate 
the condition and needs of the poor. Froude, the historian, 
says : " There are but three ways of living ; by working, by 
begging or by stealing. Those who do not work, disguise it in 
whatever pretty language we please, are doing one of the other 
two. The ten commandments and a handicraft make a good 
and wholesome equipment to commence life with. A man 
must learn to stand upright upon his own feet, to respect him- 
self, to be independent of charity or accident It is on this 
basis only that any s&perstructure of intellectual cultivation 
worth having can possibly be built It hurts no intellect to be 
able to make a boat, or a house, or a pair of shoes, or a suit of 
clothes, or hammer a horse-shoe, and if one can do either of 
these, he has nothing to fear from fortune. Spinoza, the most 
powerful intellectual worker that Europe had produced for the 
last two centuries, waving aside the pensions and legacies that 
were thrust upon him, chose to maintain himself by grinding 
object-glasses for microscopes and telescopes." 

No towns in Connecticut have declined so much in popula- 
tion as have several in Western Massachusetts, and still more 
towns in Vermont and New Hampshire. The following table 
shows how the population has changed in the towns named. It 
is desirable for every town to understand its present position in 
comparison with its former history, in order that it may provide 
the means of its future growth and prosperity. 
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A TiALB, showing the population of certain totena in the 
State at each U. S. Census. 

[Tho Bgares in hraeiets, in the woond colunm, Indloite the j/tart In wbkii the 

towns wete incorporated.] 
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DEAWING. 

The elements of drawing are now taught in a large number 
of our schools. The following extract from the Annual State- 
ment of the Governing Board of the Sheffield Scientific School 
shows that they have now organized an extended course in 
drawing commensurate with its great importance. The adop- 
tion of so complete and thorough a system here will tend to 
demonstrate its value and facilitate the more general introduc- 
tion of the rudiments of this branch into our schools. 

Although drawing has to a greater or less extent been made a 
part of the system of instruction given in the school from the 
foundation of the Engineering section, it has been long felt by the 
Governing Board that more systematic and prolonged training 
should be imparted in this branch than has been actually the case. 
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For a person whose occupation rarely demands even a rough 
sketch of the simplest forms, a mere knowledge of the elements of 
this art, with a small amount of practice, may suffice. But when 
drawing constitutes, as it does now in many scientific professions, 
the principal means of expressing ideas and imparting knowledge, 
thoroughness of training in this branch of instruction becomes of 
the first importance. It was evident that the methods employed 
in the institutions in this country had thus far failed to develop 
the same degree of excellence that is to be found in young men 
who come to us from abroad. Our manufacturing establishments, 
our public works and offices, have found it to their advantage to 
employ for the positions requiring most skill in drawing, young 
men who had been trained in European schools. The deficiency 
evidently did not lie in our students ; on the contrary, there is 
no branch of learning which they enter upon with more eager- 
ness or pursue with more earnestness. It was felt that the 
defect must lie in the course of instruction adopted, and in the 
want of thoroughness in carrying it out ; and in one particular the 
erroneousness of the methods commonly pursued was conspicu- 
ously manifest. The geometrical basis of the art. Descriptive 
Geometry, is commonly taught as an abstract science at the black- 
board, or by simply requiring the drawing of the problems by 
means of drawing instruments; and after a few lessons from 
models, the student is perhaps allowed to copy, at will, complete 
drawings, or to attempt the more difficult process of composing a 
structure of which he does not understand the principles, and has 
not the requisite knowledge for adjusting the proportions and parts. 
As he speedily finds that he is beyond his depth, and that he has 
not the power of executing properly what he has designed, he 
naturally becomes dissatisfied. The only resource left him is to 
make pictures ; and he bestows his greatest care on the fineness of 
the lines and the delicacy of shading. He does not acquire the 
power of delineating readily the internal as well as external parts 
of a structure by projecting them orthographically upon any 
plane, by the representation of lines of penetration, or the ele- 
ments of surfaces. If these are known at all, they are only 
known theoretically, and he finds when his course is completed, 
and he is brought into contact with the practical problems of his 
profession, that the instruction he has received has been of little 
benefit. 
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The importance of patting this coane upon a more satisflEU^tory 
basis has for some time been made more and more apparent to 
the Governing Board ; and the facilities famished by the new 
bailding gave them the opportanity to carry into effect the plans 
that were entertained. A committee was appointed to consider 
the whole sabject, and the coarse of instruction which it recom- 
mended met the approval of the entire body, and went imme- 
diately into effect. This coarse is intended not only to famish the 
groand-work of prmciples drawn from descriptive geometry and 
the conventional symbols of representation, bat to lead the stadent 
by successive steps throagh the whole range of the application of 
these principles. At each step sach an amoant of actaal practice 
is required as to impress the knowledge gained of the principles 
permanently upon the mind. The coarse for one year is obliga- 
tory upon all students ; for those purposing to devote themselves 
to Engineering or Architecture it extends through three years, 
and is divided up in the following manner. 

The first half year is devoted exclusively to 

Free-hand Drawing, 

this being placed at the beginning for the purpose of familiar- 
izing the student with the use of the pencil, and by this means 
preparing him for the ever-recurring demands which his subse- 
quent instruction makes upon this use ; but more especially for 
the sake of traiiiiiig the eye and understanding to see correctly 
without mechanical aids. This course begins at once with the human 
figure, which has been simplified and reduced to geometrical bases; 
that is, the human figure, or any part of it, is embraced within 
the limits of right lines and angles. A student, therefore, in 
drawing, for instance, the profile view of a head, constructs the 
general proportions by bounding the forehead, nose, lips, chin, and 
other points, with straight lines. To do this he necessarily judges 
of the direction and length of one line and places it accurately 
upon the paper; he then observes the angle that another line 
forms with it, and so goes on, until he has constructed the whole 
figura These right lines are then given a more definite expres- 
sion by drawing other lines through them, to determine the charac- 
ter of the forai represented. Well-directed training and close 
application will soon develop in the student the power to judge 
of form and proportion with accuracy, and to represent them 
with precision. The human figure has been adapted to this exer- 
cise, because in it, to the abstract idea of a right line, may be 
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added the interest which character and expression give, and also 
because disproportions are more easily discovered in this than in 
any other object in visible nature. This course is obligatory 
upon all students, and is completed by the middle of the second 
term. It is immediately followed by the course in instrumental 
drawing. 
The general nature of the course in 

Instrumental Drawing 

may be briefly stated, as follows. It begins with the elements of 
Descriptive Geometry practically applied to the projections of 
plane surfaces. No models are employed, and every student is 
obliged to go through precisely the same course, the practical 
problems being varied so much as to prevent any mere copying by 
one from another. Binns' Course of Orthographic Projections 
is adopted as the basis of instruction, though no actual study of 
the book is required. The Elementary Course, which follows di- 
rectly upon the course in free-hand drawing, includes all difficult 
projections of points on vertical and horizontal planes, the pro- 
jection of sections, the projection of the lines of penetration 
of solids, and generally the power of dissecting a solid and 
representing all lines and surfaces, whether concealed or visible, 
by the proper geometrical methods of construction, combined 
with the established conventional features of the art, upon planes 
of projection. In this it is rarely necessary to give assistance to 
the imagination by means of models, and it is never desirable if 
it can be avoided. This elementary course embraces twenty-three 
plates or sheets, each sheet constituting the exposition of some 
principle or process, with numerous variations or modifications 
Descriptive Geometry as an abstract study does not precede the 
Elementary Course, but is introduced after the student has become 
familiar with the practical methods of working, and is able to 
draw accurately, and without mere copying, the necessary figures. 
Indeed, the Elementary ('Ourse of Binns' Orthographic Projections 
and the first problems of Descriptive Geometry are in reality 
practical and theoretical expositions of the same general ideas, 
and should therefore be closely connected by being embraced in 
the same scheme and taught by the same instructor or instructors. 
In a corresponding manner the more difficult problems of Descrip- 
tive Geometry, including warped surfaces, are brought into the 
second year's course. 
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The twenty-three plates comprising the Elementary Coarse, but 
not including the problems of Descriptive Geometry, are divided 
as follows : 

The first nine sheets relate to the projections on horizontal and 
vertical planes, of points, right lines, surfaces bounded by right 
lines, solids bounded by plane polygons, and the intersection of 
such solids by planes. The exercises begin with the more simple 
forms, and extend to the most complex solids with internal cavi- 
ties or hollow spaces. 

Four sheets are devoted to the projections of curved lines, in- 
cluding the intersection of curved surfaces. 

Five sheets are devoted to the projections of the lines of pene- 
tration of solids ; two sheets to the development of surfaces ; and 
three sheets to isometric drawing. In this last a model is in- 
troduced to test the progress that has been made. 

Each student is required to follow strictly the prescribed course, 
the problems being varied for different individuals only in the 
positions of the planes or form of curve. The course extends 
through the second half of the first year, and is obligatory upon 
all 

For the second year an additional course in continuation of the 
first is provided for those who intend to pursue the profession of 
Civil or of Dynamic Engineering, or of Architecture, and is ob- 
ligatory only upon these. This course embraces eighteen plates 
or sheets, one of which is devoted to the construction, by pro- 
jection, of screws, springs, and nuts ; three to propeller blades ; 
two to spur-gearing ; three to bevel gearing ; one to the construc- 
tion of various helical and cycloidal curves; two to teeth of 
wheels; one to cams; and five to projection of shadows and 
shading with the brush. 

After this follows a course of perspective based on projections, 
a course devised by Mr. F. R. Honey, Instructor of Drawing in 
the Sheffield Scientific School. In this new method of perspective, 
every object is first given by its horizontal and vertical projec- 
tions. The point of sight and all lines of sight are projected on 
the same planes. The picture plane, always in front of the object, 
is then introduced, catting the planes or surfaces of sight, and the 
intersection of the plane with the visual surfaces is found by pro- 
jections. A course of graphical instruction in warped surfaces, 
including all the more difficult problems of Descriptive Geometry, 
completes the system. 
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It will be seen that this coarse embraces two fall years for 
stadeats of Engineering and Architectare, before they are allowed 
to apply the knowledge gained to composite structores in their 
own professional line. Bat with this preliminary training the 
student is prepared to enter apon the application of the principles 
he has learned to the special art or profession which he is to fol- 
low. The third year is devoted to this kind of drawing, bat the 
student is no longer under a drawing-master, but under the in- 
structor in the particular course he has chosen. The special prin- 
ciples of another art or profession are now the main objects to be 
pursued, the drawing being only a means to an end. This final 
course is not, therefore, to be considered as a part of the course of 
drawing, but a course of special study and practice in composition 
and design. Models are now introduced, but they are not models 
taken up at random, but such as illustrate certain principles of 
construction. The Civil Engineer takes measurements of some 
well-constructed bridge, or describes and illustrates by drawings 
of his own the various methods of making the foundations and 
superstructure of some public building or other Engineering work; 
while the Architect, following a similar course, may be prepared 
to extend his studies to the preparation of designs. Students of 
Dynamic Engineering require models illustrating the construction 
of joints or movable pieces, pillow-blocks, steps, and other bear- 
ings or typical parts of machinery, the models being accurately 
made to a scale, and in conformity with the best practice. The 
construction of foundry patterns is also introduced, until finally 
the complete construction of an engine, or fiimace, or water-wheel, 
becomes a natural and simple process. It is in this final practice 
that the principles of mechanics, the strength and qualities of 
materials, the laws of motion and force, and the general principles 
of artistic design are brought into requisition. 

UNIFORMITY OP TEXT BOOKS. 

The great evils of diversity or frequent changes in text-books 
s^re admitted and deplored. To a casual observer the remedy 
seems simple and easy. Several States have tried the experi- 
ment of enforced uniformity, and their experience furnishes a 
lesson for us. Such laws have occasioned so much alienation 
evasion and litigation, that but one State School Superinten- 
dent within my knowledge now fevors coercion in this matter. 
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In some States it proved a costly experiment to them, however 
profitable it may have been to the publishers. Instead of 
giving my own views, I present a more authoritative judgment 
in the following Beport unanimously adopted by the Joint 
Standing Committee on Education in 1871, and accepted with- 
out dissent by the General Assembly. 

"The Joint Standing Committee on Education, who were 
instructed by resolution 'to enquire into the expediency of 
establishing a unifonn set of school books for the use of com- 
mon schools,' beg leave to report that they have had the sub- 
ject under consideration, and are of the opinion that on very 
many accounts it is desirable that there should be one and the 
same books used in all the schools of the State ; and 

1st. Because the use of such uniform series would do away 
with the confusion which now exists in some schools where no 
uniform series is used. 

2d. It would remedy the evil in some towns where the local 
boards have neglected to prescribe books. 

8d. It would save expense to those children moving from 
one town to another, and often from one district to another in 
the same town. 

4th. It would prevent frequent changes of books, which is 
a very great evil ; for while occasional changes are desirable, 
and sometimes indispensable for the good of schools, too fre- 
quent changes retard the progress of pupils, embarrass teach- 
ers, and tax those having care of children heavily and 
unjustly. 

6th. It would prevent the introduction into the schools of 
inferior books by incompetent local boards for private interest. 

On the other hand, your committee find great difBculties in 
establishing and maintaining such uniformity of books ; and 
some objections to having such uniformity, if it could be 
brought about and retained. 

1st The expense of making a change to a uniform series. 
Your committee find that in the various schools of the State 
there are used 11 (eleven) different Spelling Books, 10 (ten) 
series of Arithmetics, 8 (eight) series of Beaders, 7 (seven) 
Granunars, 7 (seven) Histories, and 11 (eleven) Geographies; 
that only about one-ninth of 119,944 children reported as 
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attendiDg schools the past year use the same books, (that is, 
taking the average of the number of books given above, which 
is the best information your committee can now obtain.) 

In order then to produce uniformity, 8-9ths of the children, 
that is 106,617, must have new books. The average cost of 
books for each child your committee estimate at four dollars 
at retail. For introduction these books can be had at half 
price, (not less at the present time owing to the trade compact, 
whereby the publishers have agreed not to introduce books at 
less than half retail prices.) This would then cost the State or 
those children more than $200,000, probably with cost of mak- 
ing the change not less than a quarter of a million of dollars. 
This would be a heavy tax on the poor people of the State. 
If such a change is to be made, your committee would recom- 
mend an appropriation from the State treasury of $250,000 to 
furnish the books. 

Your committee have tried to devise some method to effect 
the change gradually, such as to order that all new books 
hereafter purchased shall be of one prescribed series. But 
such an order, it will readily be seen, would produce a diver- 
sity of books in eight-ninths of the schools for at least fiv« 
years, and at the end of that time many that first made the 
change would desire another, and the State Board or other 
constituted authority might, at the end of five years, (though 
your committee would hope not,) be induced to order new 
books ; thus there would be confusion ad infinitum between 
the old and the new prescribed books. 

2d. Your committee do not doubt, from what has been 
stated to them, that the local boards, having charge of schools 
in the large cities and towns, would either insist that the books 
they use should be the books for the schools of the State, or 
that their city or town should be an exception to the general 
order; thus would arise a clashing of interests, and a general 
order with exceptions would effect but little. 

8d. Parents and those having charge of children should 
have an influence in the matter of books; they have little 
enough, it is true, with the local boards, but with a State 
Board they could have none at all* The local board is, in a 
measure, under their control ; the State Board farther removed 
and more independent 
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4th. The power to prescribe what books shall be used in all 
the schools of the State is too great a power, exposed, as it 
would be, to corrupting influences, to be placed in the hands 
of the Board of Education, or any other board. 

If it is true, as has been stated, that local boards have been 
bought when a trade of a few hundred dollars was pending, 
what shall be said of a State Board when a trade of several 
hundred thousand dollars is at stake ? It has already been 
shown that the first cost of making an exchange could not be 
less than $200,000 ; this in itself would not be a matter of so 
much importance, inasmuch as we reckon the books at half 
price only, (but this undoubtedly pays a profit). But the sub- 
sequent trade would be an object worth bidding for. It 
probably costs, on an average, a dollar a year to furnish each 
child with new books when no changes are made. This would 
make a trade, with the present attendance in our schools, of 
$119,944, or to the publisher of $100,000. Now, to have this 
guaranteed for five or ten years, is quite an object, and pub- 
lishers could well aflfbrd to pay one or two hundred thousand 
dollars for the trade. 

The gentleman who offered the resolution to instruct your 
committee, paid a high compliment to the integrity and wis- 
dom of the Board of Education when he proposed to place 
this power, with its temptations, in their hands ; and, in the 
opinion of your committee, the compliment is well deserved, 
and they do not doubt that, if this Board are required to direct 
what books shall be used in all the schools, they will act wisely 
and independent of any mercenary influences or private inter- 
ests. But, corrupt men are found in aU places of trust, and 
who can tell what men may at some future time find a place 
on this Board, especially if we make it a place of emolument 
at the expense of the people. Place this power with whatever 
body we please, or let th^ General Assembly itself assume to- 
direct what books shall be used in all the schools, and the same- 
objection holds good. 

5th. If the Board of Education or any committee, or the* 
Legislature itself, should act with perfect integrity, unbiased by 
any outside influence, in prescribing one set of school books 
to the exclusion of all others, their good intentions, wiadom. 

5 
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and integrity would be assailed, the value of tlieir work des- 
troyed, and the interests of education suffer. This objection 
would have had but little weight with your committee, had it 
not been for a remark made to a member of the committee by 
the Mayor of one of our cities, that ** the member who intro- 
duced this matter of school books to the legislature must have 
been in collusion with some one publishing house." Your 
committee know that this is not so; that the source from 
whence the resolution instructing them to inquire into this sub- 
ject came, is far above all influence of the kind here referred 
to, and that the question was introduced solely with regard to 
the good of the cause of education and the economy of the people 
of the State. But the remark shows the force of the objection 
your committee here present to the proposed measure; also how 
the best motives of the friends of education are misunderstood, 
and how they will be misconstrued if they attempt to act in 
the matter under consideration. 

It has also been stated to your committee that the same books 
might not be equally well adapted to all the schools of the 
State, the graded and the ungraded schools. 

Other reasons for and against the measure have been stated 
to your committee, but the committee considered them of little 
force. 

In view of all the reasons mentioned in this report, your 
committee are of the opinion that it would not be expedient to 
direct, or to order any board to direct, what school books shall 
be used in all the schools of the State." 

MIXED SCHOOLS. 

Mixed schools have long been maintained in Connecticut. 
Public sentiment and the law alike declare that no person shall 
be denied admittance to and instruction in the public schools 
on account of race or color. Still, the pride and independence 
of the people would oppose Congressional dictation on this sub- 
ject They are jealous of their just State rights. With two or 
three exceptions of separate schools maintained on a liberal 
plan acceptable to aU, the races mix freely in our schools. 
Colored youth are often seen in High Schools and Academies. 
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This year there are three negroes in Yale College. One of 
these is about to graduate in the Academic Department with 
high honor. His character and scholarship command respect, 
and he has met no discourtesy during the four years of his 
college course. As one interested in the education of the 
colored people, being a Trustee of the Hampton School, in Vir- 
ginia, and having inspected many other colored schools in the 
South, I should regret the passage of the Civil Rights Bill. 
It would destroy the free school system of the South, and prove 
most disastrous to the colored people themselves. 

The late experience of North Carolina will illustrate the ten- 
dency of this bill. By invitation of several gentlemen active 
in the late Confederacy, I visited North Carolina during the 
last year, and addressed large audiences in the city of Raleigh 
on the subject of education. After full conference with the 
leading gentlemen of the State of both political parties, I was 
satisfied that the present forlorn condition of the old North State 
in educational matters, is largely due to the premature attempt 
of certain adventurers to force upon the people mixed schools. 
The attempt created general revulsion. "If we have got to 
have mixed schools, we won't have any," became a common sen- 
timent. Hence North Carolina is to-day the laggard State in 
education, behind even Texas. Her school laws must be 
thoroughly revised before a good system can be organized. 
The school fund of two millions of dollars was lost by the war. 
The present law gives no right of local taxation, and does not 
require the maintenance of public schools by any town. The 
County Commissioners are not authorized to levy a school tax 
unless the majority of the votes given at an election holden for 
that purpose so direct. The State Superintendent informed me 
that the counties have so generally voted against such tax, that 
there is little hope that school funds can be thus provided. 
Probably from one to twenty school districts in each county 
would gladly tax themselves to maintain free schools eight 
months in a year. Even the city of Raleigh has no right to 
tax itself to support free schools, and has nothing yet worthy 
of the name of a free public school. A poor school for the poor 
is kept ten weeks in a shabby shanty, while excellent private 
schools are liberally supported. The avails of the munificent 
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Peabody Fund are given on certain simple conditions, mainly 
with the idea of helping those who help themselves. Ealeigh 
has never done enough to merit any of these benefactions. The 
citizens of that most beautiful town desire a new school law 
which will give them liberty to tax themselves for the mainte- 
nance of a good system of graded schools. Dr. Sears proffers 
a liberal sum from the Peabody Fund. The citizens of Ealeigh 
petitioned the Legislature for a general law authorizing cities, 
towns, and districts to support schools by taxation, or in case 
that was not granted, for a special law empowering Raleigh to 
lay such a tax. Neither measure was adopted by the Legisla- 
ture. In Raleigh, public sentiment in favor of free schools is 
rapidly advancing. The next Legislature will probably pass 
the laws desired. The future of the State is hopeful. Her rank 
in the last census as the most illiterate State in the Union is a 
mortification to her best citizens. The interest shown in 
Northern ideas and schools is a good augury. The next five 
years may witness a great change in the State. But should the 
Civil Rights Bill become a law, this whole educational work 
would be indefinitely postponed. The whites will resist or 
evade the law as an act of injustice, because while furnishing 
nine-tenths of the funds, they are denied the control of the sys- 
tem. The result will be a war of races, and opposition to all 
free schools. The whites will patronize private schools and 
make no provision for the education of the blacks. 

Hitherto, in this country, public schools have been organized 
exclusively under State laws and local management Created 
by the State, they are subject to no outside control. Their use- 
fulness and efficiency must always depend upon the interest 
and cooperation of the people. In every town or district, 
their condition must answer to local public sentiment They 
cannot be imported and forced upon any community. They 
must grow up with the people and be sustained by them and 
for them. 

Fortunately for Virginia, wiser councils there prevailed and 
mixed schools were not attempted. The progress of the public 
schools in Virginia since the war is remarkable, accomplished 
as it has been in the face of prejudice and previous ignorance 
of a public school system and great financial embarrassments ; 
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for Virginia had her full share in the loss of over " three thou- 
sand millions of dollars suffered by the Southern States by 
reason of the war" — an aggregate amount larger than all the 
property of New England. To the question when and how 
can schools be organized for the Southern States, the answer is, 
Look at Virginia, especially the schools of Eichmond, Peters- 
burg, Lynchburg, Staunton and Norfolk. Public sentiment 
there has been revolutionized. The common schools are grow- 
ing in favor. Prejudice, opposition and penuriousness of 
course exist, but are evidently waning. 

In Eichmond the schools for colored youth are admirable. 
Some of them are kept in new, commodious buildings, in all 
their appointments equal to those of the white children. I in- 
spected them with as much delight as surprise, both in view of 
the interest of the pupils and the culture of the teachers. Eich- 
mond has a superior corps of teachers. Many high-bred ladies 
belonging to wealthy families impoverished by the war, ladies 
of marked grace and refinement of manner, are now teaching in 
the public schools. Their influence has been great both in im- 
proving the schools and increasing the attendance. After vis- 
iting most of the schools of Eichmond, I did not wonder that 
private schools had greatly diminished, and that the children of 
the rich generally attend the public schools. 

On inquiring into the condition of the schools outside the 
cities, I found that in the sparsely settled districts there are seri- 
ous embarrassments in maintaining separate schools. Mr. Euff- 
ner, the excellent and efficient State Superintendent, is seeking 
to do full justice to the colored schools. In answer to his offi- 
cial inquii'y of City and County Superintendents, eighty-nine 
of these officers replied substantially that *' the colored people 
continue to manifest a great desire for education." A few 
replied that "the colored people appreciate these privileges 
more than the whites do, and are more liberal in proportion to 
their means, and the average attendance of the children in their 
schools is greater than in those of the whites." Another Super- 
intendent says, " None of our schools are better attended, none 
have made more rapid progress and none are better taught" At 
first there was a scarcity of teachers for colored schools, but the 
number is now rapidly multiplying through the influence of 
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the excellent normal schools at Hampton and Eichmond, the 
Culver Institute at Richmond and other similar institutions. 

Considered as the growth of four years, the Virginia system 
is an extraordinary work. Its administration is believed to be 
fair and impartial. I could learn of no complaint from the col- 
ored people. For them it has already accomplished much and 
promises mora This admirable system would be overthrown 
by the Civil Rights Bill. It may be said that the race preju- 
dice is unreasonable and unchristian ; but it exists and is strong 
and wide-spread. Prejudices, too, are more deep rooted than 
opinions. Argument may change the latxer. Prejudice is un- 
reasoning as well as unreasonable. The social aversion to the 
negro which is based on race and a previous servile condition is 
more likely to be obliterated by time and conciliation than by 
coercive legislation. Social affinities or antagonisms, whether 
the result of spiritual, moral, intellectual or physical laws, can- 
not be created or annulled by civil statutes. 

The proposed bill will be so generally regarded at the South 
as an arbitrary enactment and usurpation of State rights, as 
to stir up bad blood and delay the era of good feeling. The 
watchword national oppression I curtailment of our liberties ! 
would be likely to make both this bill and the whole school 
system odious with the masses. The bill would defeat its pro- 
posed end and intensify and perpetuate the race-prejudice. 

EDUCATION AND INVENTION. 

The statistics of the Patent Office show the connection be* 
tween education and invention. By the kindness of a gentle- 
man long connected with the patent business, I am supplied 
with the following interesting facts : 

Nevo Haven^ C%^ June 11, 1874, 

Secretary B. G. Northrop, 

Dear Sir, — ^It again affords me pleasure to comply with your 
request, by giving you the six States in which the proportion of 
patents issued to the number of inhabitants is the largest, Con- 
necticut still far in advance of any other State, 
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To citizens of Connecticut, 622, being one to every 864 

" " " Massachusetts, 1,879 '* " " " 1,067 

Dist Columbia, 109 
Rhode Island, 167 
New Jersey, 614 

New York, 2,826 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN E. EARLE. 

The following summary will show that this preeminence has 
long been maintained. 

In 1867, the number of patents issued to citizens of Connec- 
ticut, New York and Massachusetts, and the proportion to pop- 
ulation, were as follows : 

To citizens of Connecticut, 662, being one to each 695 

" Massachusetts, 1,451, " " '' '' 848 

" New York, 2,803, " " " '' 1,382 

This is on the basis of the census of 1860, and the proportion 
is in the nearest whole numbers. The whole number of patents 
granted during the year 1867 was 12,301. The States here 
named are the ones which stood highest in the list of the Patent 
Office. 

In the year 1871, the whole number of patents granted to the 
citizens of the United States was 12,511, and in part as follows : 
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A Statement of the Library Orders d/rawnfrom the State Treaaury 
during the year ending March 31«^, 18Y4. 
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Wethersfield, . 



DISTRICTS. 



First, 
South, 

West Middle, 
North East, 
High School, 
No. 1, 
No. 7, 
Centre, 
Farms, 
No. 9, 
No. 10, 
No. 11, 
Collins ville, 
Hockanum, 
South Middle, 
South East, 
No. 7, 
No. 10, 
No. 2, 
No. 6, 
No. 13, 
Union, 
No. 1, 
No. 2, 
No. 3, 
No. 4, 
No. 5, 
No. 6, 
No. 7, 
No. 8, 
No. 9, 
Centre, 
Centre, 
Centre, 
Tarriffville, 
No. 1, 
No. 3, 
No. 4, 
No. 6, 
No. 10, 
No. 11, 
No. 1, 
No. 5, 
North East, 
Middle, 
South, 
West, 
North, 
North West, 
Prospect Hill, 
East, 

South East, 
High School, 
No. 3, 






7th.» 
7th.* 
10th.* 
5th.* 
6th.* 
4th.* 
6th. 
2d. 
6th. 
2d. 
2d. 
Ist. 
7th.* 
3d. 
1st. 
1st. 
4th. 
8th. 
5th. 
4th. 
10th.* 
7th.* 
6th. 
5th. 
5th. 
4th. 
7th. 
5th. 
5th. 
6th.* 
6th.* 
4th. 
15th.* 
3d. 
3d.* 
6th.* 
4th. 
10th.* 
1st. 
2d. 
4th.* 
12th. 
4th. 
4th. 
4th. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
2d. 
3d. 
2d. 
3d. 
2d. 
9th. 



Windsor, iNo. 1, 

" !No. 3, 

" No. 7, 

Windsor Locks, Union, 
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DISTRICTS. 



SI 



3d. 
3d. 
1st. 
8th.* 



20 towns; 58 districts, (including 2 
High Schools;) 5 1st installments; 7, 
2d; 10, 3d; 10, 4th; 10, 6th; 3, 6th; 5, 
7th; 2, 8th; 1, 9th; 3, 10th; 1, 12th; 
1, 15th. 
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Seymour, 

Southbury, ., 
Wallingford, . 
Waterbury, . . 
Woodbrii^,. 
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City, 

Westville, 
Union, 
No. 4, 
No. 5, 
No. 6, 
Union, 
No. 10, 
Boston St., 
No. 5, 
No. 8, 
No. 9, 
No. 7, 
No. 2, 
No. 8, 
Union, 
No. 1, 
No. 2, 
No. 3, 
No. 4, 
No. 6, 
No. 6, 
No. 7, 
No. 8, 
No. 9, 
No. 10, 
No. 11, 
No. 12, 
Union, 
Purchase, 
No. 3, 
Central, 
North, 
North West, 
Middle, 
South, 
South West, 



nth.* 

5th.* 

5th.* 
10th.* 

3d.* 

6th.* 

5th.* 

7th. 

4th. 

5th. 

1st. 

1st. 

3d. 
14th. 

4th. 

6th.* 

1st. 

3d. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

1st. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d.* 

Ist 

4th.* 
14th.* 

6th. 

4th. 

4th. 

5th. 

5th. 



16 towns; 37 districts; 12 1st install- 
ments ; 3, 2d ; 3, 3d ; 5, 4th ; 8, 5th ; 1, 
6th; 1, 7th; 1, 10th; 1, 11th; 2, 14th. 
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TOWNS. 



New London, 
Norwich, 
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Franklin,. 
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Griswold, 
Spragu©, . 






Stonington, 



DISTRICTS. 



Union, 

West Chelsea, 

West Town St, 

Falls, 

Central, 

Town Street, 

EastGreatPlain, 

Wequonnoc, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

No. 6, 

No.*?, 

No. 8, 

No. 12, 

No. 1, 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 6, 

No. 3, 

No. 18, 






11th.* 
7th.* 
Ist* 
4th.* 
6th.* 
3d.* 
2d. 
3d.* 
3d. 
4th. 
Ist 
1st 
1st 
1st. 
Ist 
4th.* 
6th.* 

11th. 
1st.* 
1st 
6th.* 
5th.* 



6 towns ; 22 districts ; 8 1st install- 
ments; 1, 2d; 3, 3d; 3, 4th; 2, 5th; 
2, 6th; 1, 7th; 2, 11th. 
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tt 
tt 
tt 



Danbniy, 
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Darien, .. 
Fairfield,. 
Norwalk,. 
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tt 



tt 



Ridgefield, 
Stamford, . 
Trumbull, . 



Union, 

Island Brook, 
Waltersville. 
E. Bridgeport, 
Black Rock, 
King Street) 
Beaver Brook, 
No. 4, (Holmes,) 

Middle, 

Down Town, 

North West,-- - 

Centre, - 

Over River, 

No. 8, 

Union, 

Long HiU, 



8 towns; 16 districts; 4 1st install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 4, 3d; 2, 4th; 1, 6th: 
2, 6th ; 1, 9^^ 



Canterbury, -. 


No. 1, 
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No. 3, 
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No. 6, 
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Plainfield, 


No. 9, 


1st 


Putnam, 


No. 6, 


3d.* 
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No. 6, 


2d.* 


Sterling, 


No. 7, 


Ist. 


Windham, 


No. 2, 


8th* 



6 towns ; 8 districts ; 3 Ist install- 
ments; 3, 2d; 1,3d; 1,8th. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield, 



tt 
tt 



Barkhamsted,., 

Colebrook 

New Milf ord, . 
Norfolk, 



tt 



North Canaan, 
Plymouth, 



tt 



Torrington, 

tt 

^ ^ ^ < 

tt 
ft 

tm ^ ^ t 

Watertown, 

Winchester, --. 

tt 



DISTBIOTS. 



Beach Street, 
Harris Plain, 
Gilbert, 
Centre Hill, 
South, 
No. 1, 
Centre, 
South Centre, 
No. 1, 
No. 2, 
No. 10, 
Daytonville, 
Torringford, S., 
C, 
" N., 

Guemsejtown, 
No. 1, 
No. 7, 



-I 



lOth. 
11th. 

3d. 

Ist. 

2d. 
16th.* 

3d. 

1st. 

1st.* 

8th.* 

7th.* 

1st. 
11th. 
11th. 
11th. 

1st. 

3d.* 

1st 



10 towns; 18 districts; 6 1st install- 
ments; 1, 2d; 3, 3d; 1, 7th; 1, 8th 
1, 10th; 4, 11th; 1, 16th. 



Middletown, ... 
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Haddam, 
Chester,. 
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Clinton, 

Cromwell,' 

East Haddam, 



tt 
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Essex, 

Middlefield,.... 
OldSaybrook,-- 
Portland, , 



tt 



Saybrook, 



City, 
Miller*s Farm, 


10th* 
2d.* 


No. 1, 


2d. 


North, 
South, 
Centre, 


2d. 

7th. 

2d. 


Union, 


6th.* 


Nort.h, 
No. 2, 


3d.* 
3d. 


No. 9, 


3d. 


No. 16, 


4th. 


Union, 
North, 


2d.* 
11th. 


Union, 


4th.* 


No. 2, 


7th,* 


No. 3, 


5th, 


Union, 


2d.* 



11 towns; 17 districts; 6 2d install- 
ments; 3, 3d: 2, 4th; 1, 5th; 1, 6th; 2, 
7th; 1, 10th; 1, 11th. 



Bolton, .. 
Columbia, 
Coventry, 



tt 



Mansfield, 



tt 
tt 



North, 

Chestnut HiU, 
No. 1, 
No. 9, 
No. 2, 
No. 4, 
No. 6, 



2d. 
1st 
Ist* 
11th. 
1st 
2d. 
2d. 



4 towns; 7 districts; 3 1st install- 
ments; 3, 2d; 1, 11th. 
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ScmHART.— 80 towns ; 183 diBtriatB, (iDcludii^ 3 Hig^ Schools ;) 11 1st install- 
mentB; 26, 2d; 21, 3d; 21, 4tb; 22, 6tll; 9, Sth; 10, Tthj 4, Stb ; 2, 9thi 6, 
lOUi; 9, llth; 1, ISth; 2, 14th; I, l&th; 1, 16th. 

Number of diBtricta, (marked *,) which received muStpI; ^propriatloiiB, 68. 
Amoimt paid to these districts, $2,36B. Whole amount drawn bom the Treasury 
forlS3 districts, |3,105. 

Twelve towns drew flie full amount to which they were entitled. These were, 
UancheEter, West Hartford, Windsor Locki, New Haven, Bnm/ord, Oxford, Sej/- 
mow, Woodbridge, Naa London, Fraoklin, GUnion snd Savbrodk. Those in UaUct 
drew as Uoion Distriote. 

The following Table gives some facts coneeraing Library ap- 
propriations and expenditures for the iaat eight years. It wUl 
be seen that the amount drawn from the Treasury has steadily 
increased, while the amount raised bj districts ba^ far exceeded 
that paid by the State, 
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THE COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF 
CONNECTICUT. 
Oq the opposite -page appears a table showing from how 
many States and countries the students in the colleges and 
professional schools of Connecticut are gathered. These insti- 
tutions contain representatives from thirty-two of the States 
and from all the grand divisions of the globe. 



I. COLLBOES. 

Tale Colle^ (Aoadeinic,) BIS 

Triuitj CoUege, 94 

Weelejan UniyerBity, 189 

Total in Colleges, 796 

n. TBEOLOOKUI. SEHIHABIEe. 

Tale Theoli^cal Seminary, 101 

Theological Institute of Conn., 17 

Berkeley Divinity School, 38 

Total Theologioal Students, .. 1G3 



m. Otreb Pbofissiohal SoaooiA 

Tale Law School, 4G 

Tale Medical School, 31 

Sheffield Sdentiflo School, 206 

Total in these Schools, 3Sa 



OSIKD TOTAI,, 1,390 
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LEGAL PREVENTION OF ILLITERACY. 

Special efforts were commenced last August to increase the 
attendance and enforce the laws for the schooling of children 
employed in factories and at other service. A circular was sent 
to the manufacturers signed by the Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and all the other members of the Board of Education, 
containing the following paragraph : 

" The people plainly sanction the legal prevention of illiteracy. 
The law should protect helpless children, whose rights are sa- 
cred, especially its defenceless wards, who if not orphans in fact, 
are virtually such, when the parents neglect their duties or em- 
ployers disregard the legal provisions for the education of the 
children in their service. The usefulness of the law in the 
case of the Italian children rescued and befriended in New 
Haven, is apparent The new law has increased attendance in 
many places. The Trustees of the State Reform School ex- 
press the opinion that it has already lessened commitments to 
that institution. The usefulness of the law will depend mainly 
on the efforts of School Visitors. Convinced that it is better 
for children to attend school of their own accord, we recommend 
that every reasonable device be used to make our schools at- 
tractive as well as useful, and to gain the confidence and coop- 
eration of both parents and children. But kindness and argu- 
ment may prove the more effective if it is understood that the 
sanctions of the law will be employed when all other motives 
fail. For the patriot and the philanthropist there is no more 
important question than * How shall we reclaim our neglected 
children T In the interest of public morality and order, the 
security of life and property, as well as the safety and perpetuity 
of our institutions, every agency should be employed to secure 
universal education." 

In accordance with the above recommendation of the Board, 
kindness and persuasion have been our main reliance. Had 
they failed, the sanctions of the law would have been invoked. 
Though no penalties have yet been inflicted, the law has been 
powerful and beneficent in its influence. Individual instances 
of neglect or evasion occasioned by poverty or indifference of 
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parents, or by the oversight or selfishness of employers, are too 
frequent But no one has opposed the law. Its justice and 
necessity are admitted. The statistics of the school year ending 
with August last of course do not show the results of the sub- 
sequent eflfbrts in increasing the attendance. Great as that in- 
crease has been, the figures of next year will, I am confident, 
show still further advances. There should be no remission of 
eflfbrt until every healthy child in the State is enjoying at home 
or in school the privileges of education. 

The State of New York has lately adopted the essential fea- 
tures of our laws for obligatory education and the schooling of 
children employed in any labor or business. The subject is 
now under discussion In many States and is more prominently 
before the people than ever before. The example and influ- 
ence of Connecticut have contributed to this result Documents 
and opinions fi*om our Board of Education have been solicited 
by representative men in more than twenty different States, 
and extracts from our reports have been copied and widely cir- 
culated both in public journals and in State Eeports. 

In an elaborate document presented to the New York Legis- 
lature by Dexter A. Hawkins, Esq., it was shown from an anal- 
ysis of the last census, firsts that on an average in this country 
illiterate persons furnish ten times the number of paupers that 
they would if given such an education as our free schools offer 
gratis ; secondly^ that in the State of New York there are one 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand (189,000) adults who cannot 
read and write, of whom seventy-three thousand (73,000) are 
males and hence are or may be voters ; ikirdly^ that New York 
expends twelve millions of dollars a year upon free schools, 
thus providing a good elementary education for every one of 
the million and a half of school children in the State free of 
cost ; fourthly^ thai one-third of the children of the school-age are 
on the average each year kept out of school altogether. 

The New York law provides that a semi-annual visitation be 
made by the proper officials to all manufacturing establishments 
where children are employed, to see that the law is obeyed. 

Those who feared that the masses would not sanction com- 
pulsory education, may be relieved to learn that the Labor 
Unions generally favor this law. I can learn of no exception. 
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Mixing much with the laboring classes, I have the best means 
of knowing their sentiments. On no other point are they more 
united — whether natives, Irish, Germans or Swedes — than in 
their appreciation of public schools. 

The most active leader in the Labor League of England in- 
formed me that their Unions heartily approve compulsory 
education. Joseph Arch also is an earnest advocate of univer- 
sal and compulsory education. Denied early school advantages, 
his own bitter experience has taught him to condemn the vir- 
tual exclusion of children from school by their constant em- 
ployment in factories or on farms. *' Child-labor means pauper- 
ism, crime, ignorance, immorality, and every evil," is his motto. 

The latest reports from England show that the school atten- 
dance has increased most in those towns which adopted the 
compulsory system. This plan is no longer an experiment in 
England. The absence of opposition from the lower classes, 
and the good effects already accomplished, commend this 
measure to general favor. Instead of the law permitting local 
Boards to enforce attendance, the compulsory clause seems 
likely soon to be made universal The unanimity of the work- 
ing classes on this point is likely to influence the action of 
Parliament. 

TEACHING ARTICULATION TO THE DEAF AND 

DUMB. 

The recent efforts to teach the dumb to talk have awakened 
great interest both in Europe and America. I am indebted to 
Edward C. Stone, Principal of the American Asylum, for the 
following account of the careful experiments recently made in 
that institution. 

"Mr. Beirs method of teaching articulation, by means of 
Visible Speech, which was first introduced into the asylum in 
1872, has been used during the past year. The attempt has 
not been made to give instruction by this means, but articula- 
tion, and reading from the lips in connection with it, have been 
taught as accomplishments to forty-six pupils. This number 
includes fourteen semi-mute and semi-deaf pupils, and all of 
last year's articulation classes who remained in school, fourteen 
in number, with the exception of two who were dropped as 
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unpromising cases. Eighteen pupils, without previous instruc- 
tion in speech, were added to the classes at the commencement 
of the year. In the selection, the preference was given to 
pupils who possessed some knowledge of speech or hearing, to 
those who had once spoken or heard, and to those who were 
supposed to be most apt to learn by this method. Of those 
with no previous knowledge of speech, no dull pupils were 
selected, all of them being of average attainments, while some 
were among the best scholars. The newest scholars were not 
taken, unless there was some speech which might be preserved, 
as some degree of maturity and power of application were 
desired before commencing to learn the symbols. 

The plan has been to give each pupil general instruction 
half an hour a day, out of school hours, and special instruction 
also for half an hour during school time. All have received a 
constant drill' upon the elementary sounds and their combina- 
tions. All have learned the symbols, and can read from them, 
and some can translate ordinary language into Visible Speech. 
No trouble has been experienced in passing from the symbols 
to English print, or in using both together. Fifteen pupils 
have read and reviewed Hillard's Primer, and nearly all of 
them will have finished No. 2 of the Analytical Series of 
Readers by the end of the present term. Some semi-mutes 
have read partly through " Near Home, or the Countries of 
Europe described," and can answer questions upon it, read 
from the teacher's lips. A few semi-mutes can read almost 
any ordinary book, but need careful instruction in pronuncia- 
tion. Some, who have once heard, have made rapid progress, 
recalling, probably, the spoken language learned before becom- 
ing deaf. Signs have been frequently used, and their aid is 
considered important. The new pupils were thoroughly drilled 
in the elementary sounds and combinations for four or five 
months. A part of them, according to Mr. Bell's advice, were 
kept upon sounds with no sense attached, pronouncing sylla- 
bles and words written in Visible Speech, which conveyed to 
them no meaning, the object being to prevent speech out of the 
class, until sufficiently practiced upon the combinations, and 
thus to avoid incorrect ways of pronunciation. 
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Eeading from the lips has been constantly practiced. It can 
sometimes be learned to a considerable extent by those who 
speak poorly. It is not gained without a good knowledge of 
language, as the meaning of a sentence seems to be gathered 
from a word caught here and there, which shows the connec- 
tion, although the intervening words may be lost Some of the 
younger pupils can understand familiar sentences, and others 
who are more advanced are able to converse and write from 
dictation. 

Although two years is too short a time to see the full work- 
ings of Visible Speech in teaching articulation, yet we can 
estimate the results accomplished, and express an opinion as to 
the value of this method. The labor of teaching is greater, 
and more wearing than teaching by signs. No one who has 
not seen it can appreciate it. The teacher must give close and 
constant attention, and be ever on the alert to detect mistakes, 
or to give instruction as it is needed. Great patience and 
enthusiasm are necessary on his part, besides the possession of 
peculiar qualifications which are not necessary in teaching by 
signs. He needs the ability to distinguish sounds accurately, 
and to translate them into the symbols of Visible Speech, and 
also a knowledge of vocal physiology. The same instruction 
given hour after hour, becomes tiresome and monotonous. 
The progress of the pupil is slow, and there is little from day 
to day to encourage, or to excite interest The pupil sometimes 
takes but slight interest in a work which gives him little or no 
present satisfaction, and fails to appreciate the future benefit 
for which the teacher is striving. The magnitude of the work 
is strongly impressed upon the teacher in his progress. 

The improvement made by the semi-mutes and semi-deaf in 
articulation has been decided. Visible Speech has proved a 
powerful aid in their instruction. The results obtained are 
superior to those of foro^r years, by the method of imitation. 
Many defects in speech, which before were beyond our power 
to remedy, have been corrected. Certain sounds which are 
made in the back part of the mouth, and are necessarily 
obscure, have always been learned by the deaf with great diffi- 
culty and uncertainty, if at all, because they have been imper- 
fectly understood. These sounds can be clearly expressed by 
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the symbols, and taught from them. Errors of pronunciation 
can be readily shown, and the correct pronunciation indicated. 
The ability of the above-named pupils to speak has been in- 
creased, so that some have learned to read intelligibly, and 
others, who spoke with difficulty, begin to talk more freely. 
We have had no doubt as to the possibility of greatly benefit- 
ing these classes, and of our duty to do so, as far as is consistent 
with their general progress, and have long paid attention to 
them in the Asylum. We consider Visible Speech as deserv- 
ing a place in our school, if only these classes are to be taught 
articulation. The progress of the congenital mutes, and those 
with no previous knowledge of speech, is the most important 
feature of the experiment, as the new method claims to impart 
speech to these classes. The practical question with us is : l^o 
what extent can speech be made a means of communication for 
deaf-mutes in our institutions ? Our experience indicates that 
the expectation of giving speech to deaf-mutes as a class has 
not been realized, and is not likely to be in many cases. A 
part of the classes above mentioned have learned much lan- 
guage which they will be able to use in the ordinary affairs of 
life, and would continue to improve with fiirther instruction ; 
but we cannot escape the conviction that a large majority of 
them have not gained sufficient practical benefit to compensate 
for the time and labor bestowed upon them, nor are they likely 
to do so in our institution in the time that can be afforded to 
this branch, although some would probably improve with indi« 
vidual instruction. The speech of some is so imperfect and 
disagreeable that communication by writing, by the finger 
alphabet, or by ready and expressive pantomime, is far prefera- 
ble, while others have utterly failed to derive benefit, and to 
instruct them further would be a waste of time. We should 
bear in mind that the pupils so taught are of at least average 
attainments, and can do well in their ordinary studies, and that 
no trial has been made among the large number who possess 
quite moderate ability. 

The possibility of imparting correct speech to a considerable 
extent to selected cases of deaf-mutes has been established, but 
it seems equally true that certain deaf-mutes cannot learn to 
speak with any reasonable amount of instruction. Pupils may 

6 
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understand the symbols ; they may speak syllables, words, and 
sentences with tolerable correctness, but their voices may be 
such, and their inflections so unnatural, that they cannot be 
understood, and their speech, judged by our own standard, 
will be called poor. These defects are inherent in deaf-mutes, 
and are very difficult to overcome. Visible Speech does not 
profess to teach how to modulate the voice. This must come, 
if at all, from a knowledge of the principles of elocution, and 
depends greatly upon the skill of the teacher. We can hardly 
expect to teach any deaf person to speak like a hearing person, 
inasmuch as the semi-mute, semi-deaf, and those deaf from old 
age, do not speak naturally. If we can approximate to correct 
speech, we do well. 

The trial has been fairly made. The teachers have labored 
with great faithfulnesa As much time has been devoted to 
articulation as was possible while maintaining the general pro- 
gress of the pupils. More favorable conditions could not be 
allowed in a school where the education is carried on by signs. 
No doubt a school where signs are not used is more favorable 
for teaching articulation than our own, but as the object of a 
school is to prepare the pupil for the practical duties of life, 
the method which best accomplishes this end will have the 
preference. Where the pupil's time is limited, the surest course 
must be followed. The education must be first secured, and if 
speech can be added, the more the better. The ability to speak 
is not education ; it is not mental training ; and if the time 
spent in learning to speak interferes with these, it cannot be 
afforded. Believing, as we always have, that the sign language, 
in connection with the manual alphabet, is the best method for 
educating deaf-mutes, no reason appears for dispensing with it, 
and no available substitute is offered. Without doubt signs 
can be, and have been, used to excess, but signs have their 
proper place, and while we should use language as much as 
possible in teaching, we can confidently labor to bring the sign 
method to its highest efficiency. 

At the same time, the value of Visible Speech should not be 
underrated. If a knowledge of the symbols is gained, and the 
power of combining them acquired, they seem invaluable 
wherever correct spoken language is to be taught to either con- 
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genital or semi-mutes. Visible Speech, however, is a new 
method It is but jSve years since it was first applied to the 
instruction of deaf-mutes. Earnest and able teachers are labor- 
ing to perfect it, and the future will determine what it can 
accomplish. In its present stage of development, it seems 
likely to benefit the few, rather than the many. The amount 
of benefit derived is variously estimated. While some people 
are satisfied with a few words imperfectly spoken, others con- 
sider much of the speech learned as only painfiil and undesira- 
ble. It is questionable to what extent it is proper to teach 
articulation in our institution. It should only be attempted 
where there is a prospect of enabling the pupil to converse in- 
telligibly with strangers on ordinary subjects. Beyond this, at 
present, we cannot go. If nothing further is accomplished, 
the Messrs. Bell have earned the gratitude of all friends of 
deaf-mutes for what they have already given. Our best wishes 
go with all eflfbrts made for the improvement and ultimate 
success of their method, and for the further benefit it may 
bring to deaf-mutes. 

WHIPPLE HOME FOR DEAF MUTES. 

The following Report of this institution is furnished by the 
Principal, Mr. Z. C. Whipple : 

When we first opened our school for deaf mutes, very little 
was known as to the practicability of teaching to the deaf lip- 
reading and articulation. It was regarded as at the best only 
an experiment, and that too with but slight prospect of success. 
Since the subject has been more widely discussed, and time 
has been given for some of the practical results of the experi- 
ment to become apparent, much more interest is manifested. 

Since making my report last year, I have replied to over one 
hundred letters of inquiry from deaf mutes and the parents and 
firiends of mutes. Many of them were of unsuitable age ; some 
of them reside so far from the school as to make it impracticable 
to attend, and a large proportion were unable to meet the ex- 
pense of instruction in a private school 

In the case of Connecticut deaf mutes, for whose benefit the 
Legislature in 1872 made an appropriation of $175.00 (one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars) a year, many of them who 
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would otherwise be sent here to school are obliged to remain at 
home or to go to the free Asylum at Hartford, because their 
parents, while able to board their children comfortably at home 
on the products of the farm, have not the means to pay even a 
moderate board bill when the amount has to be raised in cash. 
We have had several applications from the parents of deaf 
children, not by any means paupers, but situated as above de- 
scribed, who were very anxious that their children should learn 
to talk, but were obliged most reluctantly to give it up when 
they learned that our school was only partially frea 

In October, 1873, we moved to our present location in the 
town of Groton. In moving we secured three desirable condi- 
tions: 1st, More room and better accommodations for the 
school ; 2d, greater convenience to stores, post-office, railroad, 
etc. ; and 8d, a situation that for healthfulness and beauty 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

This farm lies on the west bank of Mystic River, about a 
mile from the village of the same name. It is better adapted 
to the needs of an institution like ours than any place with 
which I am acquainted. We have hired it for two years, and 
before that time expires we hope to purchase, or in some way 
to secure, the place permanently for the use of the school 

All of the pupils mentioned in my last report are still with 
us, and we have since received four others, making in all nina 
Two have been removed from school, leaving our present num- 
ber seven. Of our present pupils, three are Connecticut State 
beneficiaries, one is from Delaware, one from Pennsylvania, 
one from New Jersey, and one from Massachusetts. Of the 
two who have left school, one was from Rhode Island and the 
other from Michigan. 

The progress of all the pupils in articulation and lip-reading 
has been eminently satisfactory. 

Two cases deserve special mention. The first is that of Ed- 
ward Forsyth, of Bay City, Mich. He lost his hearing about 
five years ago, at 18 years of age. Up to the time that he en- 
tered this school, last October, he had never read a word on the 
lips, and though he could himself speak plainly and fluently, 
could receive communications from others only in writing, or 
by the manual alphabets His father visited him in March, and 
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assured me that for the first time since his son's deafness he had 
been able to make him understand by word of mouth. In a 
letter on the subject he said, " I am not only satisfied but de- 
lighted with my son's progress," and he repeatedly assured me 
that it would be impossible to estimate in dollars and cents the 
great worth of the art which his son had acquired in our 
schooL 

The other case is that of Miss Maggie B. Lawrence, of Bay- 
ville, N. J. She was born deaf, and was educated principally at 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. She came 
here in March, without the ability to articulate a single word. 
She is now able to give all of the elementary sounds excepting 
c?, g hard andj", and in many words in which these sounds occur 
she is able to approximate so closely to them that those who 
are accustomed to her mode of talking can readily tell what 
word she is attempting to speak. She reads regularly from 
Harpers' Series of Eeaders, No. 2, and can read some sentences 
from the lips when each word is spoken separately, and often 
replies to a question orally. 

Much of my time has necessarily been occupied in preparing 
lessons for my pupils, so that they may be able to comprehend 
what they are required to learn. Where all is new, this work 
is doubly arduous, both from my own inexperience in it and 
from the amount that has to be done. As I grow in the 
business, my work in that direction will diminish ; for the les- 
sons once prepared, can, if preserved, be used again and again 
with successive classes ; while the lessons for the pl'esent class 
of pupils, as their education advances, will require less of spe- 
cial preparation to bring them within their comprehension. 

During the past year my " Natural Alphabet" has been thor- 
oughly tested, as a means of teaching articulation and lip- 
reading to the deaf In every case it has been easily learned 
and readily applied, and much more has been accomplished 
than could have been done without its help, especially in show- 
ing to the pupils delicate shades and distinctions of sound, as 
well as the more difficult combinations. Every person, with- 
out exception, who has seen the Natural Alphabet in use in 
the school, has spoken strongly in its favor. 

Mystic Biver, Conn., May 26, 18U. 
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SCHOOL AECHITECTUEE. 

School architecture is awakening increased interest New 
buildings are multiplying rapidly. The number of school 
houses reported as poor is steadily diminishing. To meet the 
growing demand at this oflSce for school house plans, a large 
number, representing not fancy sketches, but the best school 
houses recently erected in Massachusetts and Connecticut, are, 
given in this volume. For the cuts and descriptions of 
those in Massachusetts, I am indebted to Abner J. Phipps, 
Ph.D., Agent of the Board of Education for Massachusetts. 
My thanks are also due to the cities and districts that have fur- 
nished gratuitously cuts of their new and beautiful school 
housea I am thus enabled at trifling cost to give these 
choice illustrations of school architecture. Some of these 
plans are inexpensiva A tasteful and attractive structure 
need not be costly. AH lavish expenditure and needless orna- 
mentation should be discouraged. But a school house should be 
adapted to its purpose, especially in regard to health and con- 
venience. Poor school houses have proved the prolific source 
of disease and premature death. Serious eye-diseases and 
visual weakness are often caused by compelling children to 
face the windows. A bright light long glaring directly upon 
the eyes of school children has injured the eyes of multitudes. 
Some of these plans, beautiful as they are, involve a larger ex- 
penditure for spires, Mansard roofs and general ornamentation, 
than I should recommend for any school house in Connecticut 
Many of their features, however, are worthy of careful study. 

The Woolsey School House, Fair Haven. 

This school was named in honor of T. D, Woolsey, late Pres- 
ident of Yale College, and is located at the comer of Woolsey 
and Poplar streets, in Fair Haven. 

The building is of brick, three stories high, and has twelve 
school rooms ; of which two front rooms on each floor are each 
28x28 feet, and the two others are 26x28 feet each. From 
front to rear is a hall 11 feet wide between the two front rooms, 
and 15 feet wide between the two in the rear. Adjoining each 
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school room is a clothes room for the pupils 6x24 feet, and 
another for the teacher 4x5 feet, provided with hooks and 
shelves. For the two highest rooms provision is made in the 
hall for outer garments. The teacher's platform is 5x7 feet and 
8 inches high. The height of each story from floor to ceiling 
is 18i feet 

Each room is well lighted by three windows on each of two 
contiguous sides. Two adjoining rooms on the third floor may 
be thrown into one by a glass partition, in the form of sliding 
doora 

Fifty pupils can be accommodated in each of the smaller 
rooms, and fifty-four in each of the larger ones, making an 
aggregate of 624 pupils for the whole building. Single desks 
are provided in all the rooms. Two additional rooms are fitted 
up in the basement for an evening school, for the instruction of 
young persons who are employed in business during the day. 

The building is warmed by steam. Ventilation is secured 
through two registers, one near the ceiling 24x30 inches, another 
near the floor 24x24 inches, both opening into a ventilating 
flue in the chimney, through which a cast iron smoke pipe, 12 
inches in diameter, passes from the heating apparatus in the 
basement 

Blackboards 4 feet 6 inches wide are placed on three sides 
of each room, and 5 feet wide behind the teacher's desk. 

The whole cost, exclusive of land, was $39,000. The building 
will be ready for use by the 1st of September, 1874. 

The West Middle School House, Hartford. 

This building is 148 xV feet long by 89/^ wide, and three 
stories high. There are on the first and second floors sixteen 
school rooms, averaging 33 by 27 feet, and capable of seating 
800 scholars. The hall, occupying the third story, is 66 by 65 
feet, and 40 feet high. The cost of the building, including fur- 
niture, fixtures, heating apparatus, grading and fencing the 
grounds, etc., was about $125,000. Adding the cost of the site, 
the whole expense was $160,000. In beauty of appearance it 
is unsurpassed by any public school house in the State. 
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For the sake of brevity I omit the ground plan and deserip- 
on of some of our best bu Id ngs wh ch from their central 
location can be easily inspected 
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BULEELEY SCHOOL, KEW LONDOK. 

The Brown School, Hartford. 

The building is situated in the centre of a lot 300 by 200 feet, 
and is one hundred and forty feet front by seventy-two feet 
wide. It is four stories high on the front and five stories high 
on the rear side, and surmounted by a French roof! It is of the 
Italian order of architecture, having a centre building with two 
projecting wings. The entire building is built of faced brick, 
the windows (of which there are 170) being trimmed with Port- 
land stone, and ornamented with an iron window guard, for 
the prevention of accidents to the children. There are four 
entrances to the building, one at the front and rear of each wing. 
The foundation walls are three and a half feet thick, of the hard- 
est stona On these rest the basement walls, two feet eight 
inches thick, and all the partitions on this floor are eighteen 
inches thick. 
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The Basement — The basement is completely paved, and con- 
tains the furnaces, boilers, store rooms and coal vaults. Under 
each wing are large rooms paved with brick laid in cement, to 
serve for play rooms in stormy weather. All windows of the 
basement are protected on the outside by heavy wire screens. 
Here also are the rooms for the janitor, with convenient vaults 
and cellars. 

Hot air fdrnaces are used to heat the building. There are 
four furnaces and boilers, two for each wing, which can be used 
either together or separately. The ceiling of the fire room is 
formed of iron girders, twelve inches deep and placed about 
three feet apart, the space within being filled with brick and 
cement. There is no woodwork in this room, consequently no 
danger from fires. It is lighted with gas, and there are several 
faucets from which hot and cold water can be drawn to wash 
the floors, or for any other purpose. 

The Jarc?5.— Doors from the basement open into the play 
grounds, of which there are two, one for girls and one for boys. 
The yards are separated by a high brick wall twelve inches 
thick, and are each one hundred and fifty feet deep by one hun- 
dred feet in width. The water*closets are in the rear of the 
building, and are reached by a covered walk. They are so ar- 
ranged that they will always be pura There is a constant flow 
of water through them into the large sewer below, and all the 
water from the roof of the building passes through the same 
channel. The water pipes for these closets are contained in a 
vault below, and can be easily reached in case of accident, 
freezing, etc. 

The School Rooms, — On each of the first, second and third 
floors th<.i'e are six rooms for school purposes, fJ2x28 feet, and 
12 feet liigh, and capable of accommodating fifty six scholars 
each. Tiie primary department occupies the first floor, the 
other cl.isscs in succession, the older classes having the upper 
story. Ti!(^ rooms are all fitted up alike, the furniture only 
being lurrc^r as the classes are higher. There are ample black- 
boards ill f :ich room. A bell in each room communicates with 
the hall im the upper story. All the windows are furnished 
with insuij blinds. 
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Plan No. 3. — Fourth Floob. 
w. b. — wa&dbobb. 




Plan Na 2. — ^FntST, Second, and Thibd Floobs. 

W. B.— WABDBOBB. 
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The floor rests on joists each 2^x16 inches, filled in two-thirds 
of the way up with mortar for deadening the sound. The 
rough floor used by the workmen, one inch thick, .was left 
down, and over this a floor of yellow pine boards 1| inch 
thick and about 2 inches wide was laid down and finished in 
oil. The windows are three feet from the floor, and protected 
for two feet by iron lattice work. Attached to each apartment 
is a wardrobe, with water apparatus for washing and drinking. 

There is a passage-way running between each of the wings, 
and every room in the building can thus be reached without 
going into another, and there is not a room in the building into 
which the sun does not shine some portion of the day. 

The Staircases, — Four staircases extend from the basement to 
the third story, two in each wing — one front and one back. 
These are made very wide, the steps being six and one-half 
inches high with ten inch way. The steps are of yellow pine, 
the banisters, rails, newels, etc., of solid white oak. A large 
wooden ball is placed at each bend in the staircase '* to prevent 
the boys sliding down the banisters." There are broad land- 
ings half way up each flight, and from these you enter small 
rooms intended for the teachers' use. They are fitted up with 
water closets, etc. 

Fourth Stm^y, — On the fourth story is a large hall intended 
for general use. It is 75 feet long, 64 feet wide and 18 feet 4 
inches high. It is fitted up witb a platform extending nearly 
across the room, reached by three steps, and the settees are ca- 
pable of accommodating the whole school. The room is lighted 
by several large windows, and at night by gas, which is carried 
through all the halLs in the building but into no rooms except 
on this floor. In this hall, on either side of the platform, are 
the bell pulls connecting with each of the school-rooms, and 
speaking tubes with each floor. There are four rooms on this 
floor, intended for the use of the older pupils, which, with those 
on the other three floors, make twenty-two school-rooms, ca- 
pable of accommodating twelve hundred scholars. 

The Walls, — The walls of the building are twenty inches iu 
thickness, including a space of four inches between, for ventil- 
ation. They are built in the most substantial manner. The 
plastering is put on the brick without any laths between, so 
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that the dangers of fire are greatly lessened. Each story is 
panelled with wood about four feet, to protect the walls. 
The cost of the lot, including the expense of filling, 

grading, fencing, and laying sidewalks, was $35,000 

The bunding cost, 126,000 

Heating apparatus, furniture, plumbing, black- 
boards, and gas fixtures 25,000 

$186,000 

Charteb Oak School House, Hartford. 

The new Charter Oak School House is ninety-four by fifty- 
six feet, four stories high, with a French roof. The basement, 
which is eleven and a half feet high, contains play-rooms, heat- 
ing apparatus, &c. The second floor has four school-rooms, 
thirty -two by twenty-six feet, and fourteen and a half feet high. 
The third floor is like the second, but the rooms are sixteen feet 
high. The fourth floor has two school rooms of the same size 
of those below, and a hall fifty-five by fifty-two feet. The 
school-rooms and the hall are sixteen feet high. Each room 
has a separate clothes-room, with water, and everything for the 
comfort and convenience of the school. The cost of the build- 
ing, including heating apparatus, fences, and side-walks, was 
$47,896.77. The lot, inclosed by an iron fence, and surrounded 
with a flag-stone walk, cost $2,500, Total cost of the whole is 
a little less than $50,000. 

Island Brook School, Bridgeport. 

This building was erected from drawings from Lambert & 
Bunnell, architects, about four years since. Its size is 50 feet 
front by 30 feet deep. A front projection of suitable propor- 
tions for the dimensions of the building contains the two halls 
for the entrance doorways, and also a stairway leading down to 
a furnace cellar-room. Each of the two school-rooms is 24 by 
29 feet ; the height of the story is 14 feet ; it would be suitable 
for the size of the rooms if made one or two feet less in height,, 
but the exterior of the building would thereby be dwarfed 
in height The rooms are ventilated by boxed air-flues lead- 
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FLAN OF ISLAND BBOOK SCHOOL. 



ing into the space above the ceilings and from thence up into 
the cupola. 

The exterior of the building is well broken up with gables, 
a bold little cupola on the ridge, verge boards in the gables, 
and other ornamental cut work of an inexpensive kind, and 
all the surfaces are painted in pleasing tints. This building 
can be erected for $4,000 complete in every particular, with 
neat and suitable finish inside and black boards all around the 
rooms, but exclusive of the desks and seating. 
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PLAN 01* YALESVILLE PUBLIO SCHOOL. 

This building, (R G. Eussell, architect,) cost $9,000, 

The West Stbeet School House, New Haven. 

This building was erected in the autumn of 1873. It is 
designed to accommodate 216 scholars, in four rooms of equal 
size, two in each story. Each room is 29x24 feet, and 18| feet 
high. In the rear of each room is a clothes-room, 20x5| feet 
for scholars, and another, 4x5^ feet, for teachers. The hallway 
is 8 feet wide, with a broad staircase. The building and furni- 
ture, exclusive of the land, cost about $14,000. 
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This building, pl-nnt-d b> R. G. Russel , arch tect, New 
Haren, cost $1,000. 
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Omaha (Neb.) High School Buildinq. 

This structure^ which stands on Capitol Hill, is claimed to be 
"the finest high school building on the continent" It was 
finished in 1872, at a cost of over $200,000. It has a campus 
of nearly ten acres, whose market value is probably not less 
than $75,000. From the cupola it commands a view of the 
whole city. Council Bluffs, and six or eight counties stretching 
to the south and west 

It consists of the main building with north and south wings, 
is four stories above the basement, including the Mansard roof, 
and contains fifteen school rooms and four recitation rooms. 
Fourteen of these rooms are capable of seating from forty-eight 
to sixty pupils, and the other will accommodate seventy-five* 

The basement includes living rooms for the janitor's family, 
consisting of parlor, dining-room, kitchen, and five sleeping- 
rooms. They are all in the south wing. In the middle build- 
ing and north wing are lecture-rooms, laboratory, closets for 
boys and girls, a force pump, which sends water to the fourth 
story, fuel and furnace rooms. 

The south wing, with an entrance on the souths is 40 by 70 
feet, and contains two school rooms. The corridor adjoining j 
the south wing is 22 by 90 feet, in front of which, on the east| 
is the tower and main entrance, and in the rear of the tower 
are the main stairs of elliptical form, and the outside wall, which 
is octagonal. The middle building, adjoining the corridor and Ji 
tower, is 40 by 80 feet, and the connecting building between 
the middle portion and the north wing, being two stories of 
brick above the basement, is 82 by 38 feet 

There are on the first floor six school rooms and one recita- 
tion room, each school room having a wardrobe for teacher and 
pupils. The ceiling is 16 feet high. The dimensions of each 
school room are about 27 by 55 feet, each of which is provided 
with blackboards entirely surrounding the room. 

In the south wing there is one large school room, 40 by 88 
feet, connected with which are recitation rooms, apparatus-room, 
library and superintendent's office, and two dressing-rooms. 

In the middle portion and north wing are four other school 
rooms and one recitation room of the same dimensions and with 
the same conveniences as the rooms below. 
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First Floor, — Entering the building from the front, we find 
on either side of the entrance-hall comfortable and commodious 
rooms for the use of the principal and committee, with which 
are connected dressing-rooms and water-closets for the male 
and female teachers. There are also on this floor five school - 
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rooms, each twenty-eight by thirty -two feet, having in connec- 
tion the requisite clothes-rooms. Transversely through the 
building runs a corridor fourteen feet wide, from each end of 
which start broad flights of stairs of easy ascent, leading to the 
second floor, and down to the vestibules connected with the 
entrances from the yards. This corridor is well lighted by 
means of a large mullioned window at each end. This story is 
thirteen feet high. The peculiarity of the plan of this floor is 
that the space usually used for a sixth school-room is devoted 
to a front entrance, committee and principal's rooms, as des- 
cribed abova 
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the brick and stone work are two stories of slate. The tower is 
crowned with an iron cresting of 30 feet One hundred and 
fifty feet above the ground is a spacious lookout commanding 
the grandest view in the State. There is another spire above 
the ventilating shaft which is 160 feet from the ground. 

On all the floors are corridors extending through the building 
at right angles ; all the Mansard roofs are covered with slate. 
There are five entrances to the principal floor, all of which are 
covered with verandas, and all outside steps are of stone. The 
entire length of the building is 195 feet, width 65 feet and 
Mansard roof 82 feet above the ground. 

High School Building, Worcester, Mass. 

This elegant building is a monument of the generous liberal- 
ity of Worcester. In architectural design, elegance of finish 
and completeness of arrangement, it may well be an object of 
local pride and admiration. Finished and equipped, 'it cost not 
far from $200,000. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING. 

In the cut of the exterior on the next page, the dark 
lines passing around the basement represent lines of black 
brick. The arches above the windows on the first floor, the 
ornamental work about the eaves, and around the dial on the 
tower, and near the slating of the tower and of the corner pin- 
nacles, are of the same material, interspersed with brick of the 
natural color. A water-table of stone marks the line of the 
first floor, and a corresponding string-course connects the 
window-sills of the second story ; beneath the latter there is a 
line of red brick and black brick in alternate pairs, placed cor- 
nerwise, after a manner technically called herring-bone. The 
same style of ornamentation is employed in the balustrades 
around the front entrance and the balcony at the base of the 
tower. The dial is composed of white tiles, laid in mortar 
with the brick. All the stone-work, except the above-named 
belts, is flush with the surface of the brick walls, the orna- 
mented work being undercut. 

There is an entrance to the basement beneath the portico in 
front. From this portico beneath the tower, with its massive 
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square columns and its groined arches above, three heavy oak 
doors open into the main hall, which is continuous with the 
spacioas passage, twenty feet in width, extending the entire 
length of the building. The ceiling at the intersection of these 
halls, and in the hall on the third floor, is panelled ; and appro- 
priate cornices adorn the halls and the rooms on the first and 
second floors. The arrangement of rooms, their dimensions. 
&e., are plainly exhibited in the accompanying plans. Each 
wardrobe is provided with rows of stalls, with passages between, 
by which the capacity of each r«om is multiplied. The brick 
partition- walls which separate the several rooms are supported 
above the play-room by heavy iron girders resting upon brick 
piers and four iron columns in the center. 

The philosophical-apparatus room is provided with a large 
case and shelves, a broad table, drawers and cupboards. The 
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lecture-room contains a table fitt^ up in the most approved 
style for chemical and philosophical experiments and lectures. 
Seats elevated in the form of an amphitheater will accommodate 
about one hundred and fifty students. The laboratory is sup- 
plied with tables and all the appliances for individual experi- 
ment by the class. Thirty pupils can work at one time. 
Around the long tables in the library two dozen pupils can 
together consult books of reference. 
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The audience-hall will seat seven hundred people, and by 
opening the broad sliding doors to the front ante-rooms there 
are seats for one thousand. These ante-rooms might all be 
used as class-rooms. A stage in front and another in the rear 
provide for both music and oratory. 

The building is heated by steam, by the two systems of 
direct and indirect radiation combined. The steam is generated 
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in two tubular boilers, each four feet in diameter and thirty 
feet long, which are placed in a building a hundred feet or 
more distant from the school-house ; and the steam is carried 
underground in pipes wound with felt and otherwise protected. 
It has been found easy to warm the entire building to a desired 
temperature in the coldest weather with a pressure of five to 
eight pounds per square inch, and with an average ct)nsumption 
of about a ton of coal per day. 




PLAN OF FIRST STORY 



The arrangements for ventilation may be briefly described as 
follows: The lecture-room has large registers in the ceiling, 
opening into foul-air ducts running up to the belfry ; and one 
school-room has ducts similarly arranged, except that the ras- 
ters are placed in the floor. All the other rooms have registers 
placed in or near the floor, connecting with large ventilators 
on the roof by a separate duct for each room. Each of these 
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ducts has connected with it a smaller flue, starting in the base- 
ment, and terminating just above the opening in the duct for 
the admission of foul air, and in this small flue it is the design 
to create a draught by a burning gas-jet This part of the 
system has not been carried out, and judging from the trial 
made thus far it is thought that efficient ventilating will be 
secured without requiring extra heat for creating a draught. In 
addition to the above described means of ventilation, there are 
flues in the outer walls opening beneath the projecting eaves 
and connecting with the several rooms by registers placed near 
the floor. These flues can be expected to be of practical value 
only in exceptional states of the atmosphere. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORr. 

The building is designed to accommodate five hundred pupils, 
and contains nine school-rooms, each about thirty feet square, 
three of which are on the principal floor and six on the second 
story. The first story also contains a large room for the library, 
and* a lecture-room^ connected with which on one side is a 
chemical laboratory, and on the other a room for philosophical 
apparatus. At the right of the main entrance is a room for the 
principal, which communicates with the several school-rooms, 
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by bells and speaking-tubes. In addition to the school-rooms 
mentioned, the second story contains private rooms for the 
teachers, and two recitation-rooms. The third story is occupied 
by tlie large hall, seventy-six feet long by sixty-two feet wide, 
four connecting-rooms at the comers of the building, arranged 
to be used as a means of enlarging the hall, or for other pur- 
poses, as exigencies may require. The wide halls extending 
lengthwise of the building, with commodious stairways at each 
end, form a main characteristic in the first and second stories. 




PLA"^QF THIRD STORY 

The entrances for the scholars are in the basement, — that for 
girls at the north end, and that for boys at the south end, — and 
they communicate with rooms for wardrobes, &c. The middle 
part of the basement is devoted to a gymnasium. The building. 
is finished with varnished pine throughout 

The exterior walls are of pressed brick, with Nova Scotia 
stone trimmings, and black bricks are introduced to a consider- 
able extent as a feature of decoration. A handsome double 
stairway of granite, brick and freestone, leads to the main 
entrance, and above this rises a slender, lofty tower,, arranged 
for clocks bell and observatory. 
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The Harvard School-House in Charlestown, Mass. 

A view" of this building is given on page 128*. It is a model 
of its kind. Its total cost was $180,286. 

The exterior presents a very substantial appearance, it being 
the object of the architect to produce a building elegant and 
symmetrical in its proportions, without incurring useless ex- 
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pense in meretricious ornamentation; it is three stories in 
height, exclusive of a high basement. The walls are faced 
with pressed bricks and trimmed with granite from Maine. 
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The roof is " hipped," covered with slate, and surmounted 
by an iron cresting of pleasing pattern ; the cornice of the front 
central projection is carried above the general level of the cor- 
nice of the main building, covered with a roof of steeper pitch 
and longer rafter, and crowned with an iron finial and vane of 
bold design. 
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Basement. — The basement is twelve feet high, has entrances 
from the yards on either side,, and contains, in addition to the 
heating-apparatus and fuel-rooms, light, spacious and well-ven- 
tilated play-rooms for the boys and girls — ^for use during 
inclement weather — with which are connected the water-closets ; 
from each play-room is a flight of stairs leading to the first 
floor. 
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First Floor, — Entering the building from the front, we find 
on either side of the entrance-hall comfortable and commodious 
rooms for the use of the principal and committee, with which 
are connected dressing-rooms and water-closets for the male 
and female teachers. There are also on this floor five school- 
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rooms, each twenty-eight by thirty -two feet, having in connec- 
tion the requisite clothes-rooms. Transversely through the 
building runs a corridor fourteen feet wide, from each end of 
which start broad flights of stairs of easy ascent, leading to the 
second floor, and down to the vestibules connected with the 
entrances from the yards. This corridor is well lighted by 
means of a large muUioned window at each end. This story is 
thirteen feet high. The peculiarity of the plan of this floor is 
that the space usually used for a sixth school-room is devoted 
to a front entrance, committee and principal's rooms, as des- 
cribed above. 
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Second Floor, — This story in of the same height and essential 
features as the first 

Third Floor, — This story contains three school-rooms of the 
same dimensions as those in the other stories, and thirteen feet 
high, with clothes-rooms. The exhibition -hall is in the front 
portion of the building, and occupies its whole width and about 
half its depth ; it is well lighted on three sides by large win- 
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dows, among which is an arcade of lancet-shaped windows of 
liberal height, which is introduced with admirable effect; at 
the other side of the hall and directly opposite this arcade is a 
recess for the stage, which is of ample dimensions. 

The principal partitions throughout are of solid brickwork, 
the inside finish is of soft brown ash, with hard-pine floors, 
platfoms and stairs, and every arrangement is niade for the 
comfort and convenience of the teachers and pupils which 
experience could suggest The building is warmed by steam. 
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Union School, Danielsonvillb. 
This fine building, costing only $25,000, is a niodel of econ- 
omy as well as good taste and adaptation to its purpose. Seven 
years ago Danielsonville seemed educationally one of the dark- 
eat spots in eastern Connecticut Its present system is excel- 
lent The progress here gained is great. The influence of a 
good school edifice in improving the schools and elevating 




public sentiment in behalf of education has been very striking. 
Instead of separate districts and poor schools, mainly for the 
poor, they have now a thorough graded system. The wealthiest 
can here find for their children no better advantages in private 
schools than this union school proffers free to all. The grand 
progress made, and the substantial benefits secured, have 
awakened a just local pride, and converted many opponents to 
warm frieods. 
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Fitchburg, — This building has a frontage of eighty-eight feet, 
the central projection being forty-two feet by six feet, extreme 
distance from front to rear line eighty -one feet, the two side- 
wings being thirty -five feet wide and projecting seventeen feet 
from main line of building, and covering an area of 5,492 
square feet The exterior walls are constructed with brick and 
stone and covered with slated roof. The structure is finished 
in three stories, the first having a clear height of thirteen feet 
six inches, and is arranged with four school-rooms, two of 
which are twenty- two feet four inches by thirty -two feet, and 
the others twenty-five feet two inches by thirty feet each. As 
seen by the plan, there are three entrances with commodious 
vestibules, with closets for clothing leading from same, and 
with staircases to basement story, and to main floor. 

The second story has a height of fifteen feet six inches, and is 
arranged with the principal or High School room fifty-one feet 
by forty-five feet, having a recitation room in either wing six- 
teen feet four inches by thirty-two feet, and a teacher's room 
directly in the rear of platform, also with ample closets for 
clothing. The third story is reached by means of two wide 
staircases, being finished fourteen feet clear height, containing a 
hall for general exercises measuring forty-nine feet by fifty-five 
feet, with a recessed platform. The library is located in one 
wing and the other is used for a cabinet, each measuring six- 
teen feet by thirty-two feet The basement story is arranged 
with separate play-rooms, with large and convenient lavatories 
adjoining, floor concreted throughout and ample conveniences 
for heating-apparatus and fuel-closets. 

The building is arranged in the most perfect manner for 
successful ventilation of the various rooms. The internal finish 
is of chestnut with hard wood floors. The cost was about 
$60,000. 

Qroton. — In respect to its architecture and general arrange- 
ments for the twofold purpose for which it was designed, viz : 
for a High and for a Grammar School, this is a model. The 
building exclusive of the land cost $29,500. The plan of the 
building is a parallelogram, fifty by sixty feet ; with a front 
projection twenty-five feet wide, and projecting twelve feet, 
having the girls' entrance on one side and the boys' on the 
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Other, each entrance being under a wide porch. On the rear is 
another break twenty-nine feet wide and projecting twelve 
feet This is one-story high and contains the privies. The 
building is constructed of brick and trimmed with free-stone. 
It is two stories high, besides the attic or roof story. The 
first story is thirteen feet high, the second fifteen feet, and 
the attic fourteen feet six inches. The front projection is sur- 
mounted by a be|fry and a short spire. 

The first floor is divided through the center, from front to 
rear, giving a Grammar School room, dressing, and teachers' 
room, and a stair-haJl on each side. The south side is for the 
boys ; the north for the girls. On the second floor is the High 
School, with recitation, apparatus and two clothes-rooms. 
Each of the Grammar School rooms contains seats for fifty 
pupils, and the High School for sixty pupils. In the attic is a 
large hall with adjacent ante-rooma The basement is divided 
through the center, giving, besides two fuel-rooms, a large play- 
room for each sex. The interior is finished throughout with 
southern pine, the walls being wainscotted to the height of 
three feet six inches, and the doors and windows being cased 
plain. Each school-room is amply supplied with slate-tables, 
set into the walls above the wainscotting. The system of venti- 
lation, though perhaps not so active as some other, is considered 
to be more certain and uniform in its action. The outside air 
is taken in behind the cellar window caps, carried up in a wall 
flue and taken into the room at the top; thence passing 
through the region of warm air, it becomes warmed before 
coming in contact with the scholars. The impure air is drawn 
out of the room through openings near the floor leading to a 
large brick 'flue about two feet square, which is heated by a 
ten inch iron smoke-pipe passing the whole length of the chim- 
ney. There are two of these ventilating shafts, the draught of 
which is sufficient to draw quite a volume of pure air into the 
room. 

Framingham, — This school-house is constructed of wood, 
measuring forty by fifty feet, with central projection twenty- 
four by seven feet, two stories in height; the first finished 
twelve feet in the clear, occupied by intermediate department, 
having separate entrances with clothes-closets adjoining ; 
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the school-room is thirty-three feet by thirty-eight feet nine 
inches, with ample accommodations for sixty pupils in single 
seats ; liberal platfoim for teachers, centrally located, the room 
receiving its light from side windows. The central entrance 
and vestibule, with stairs in same, are devoted to the grammar 
school ; the second story is finished fourteen feet six inches 
high ; the main room having the same dimensions as the one 
below, and has adjoining a recitation-room fourteen feet by 
nineteen feet, with apparatus and book-closets; this story has 
also separate closets for clothing. 

The basement story is ten feet high, with cemented floor and 
plastered ceiling, and is reached by double staircases, having on 
the landings doors for each department Ample provision is 
made for furnaces and fuel, and water for each play-room, with 
separate entrances to rear building. 

Internally the building is finished with hard wood floors, and 
hard-pine, varnished, for the lining of walls, and door and 
window casings ; the doors and inside blinds ai-e of pine, var- 
nished; the chimneys are located inside the building, with 
liberal arrangements for ventilation-flues, which with proper 
care insure pure air in the several rooms at all seasons of the 
year. A building of this character can be erected and fur- 
nished for $11,000. 

Whiiinsville, (Northbridge.) — This building is constructed 
of wood : exterior dimensions being forty-five feet by thirty- 
five feet, finished in two stories ; the first, arranged with school- 
room receiving its light from three large double windows on 
either side, measures thirty -two feet by thirty-four feet, and 
has seventy single desks for primary department ; this story 
has also a separate entrance for pupils on either side of main 
vestibule, with conveniently arranged staircases to cellar-room. 

The second story is reached by means of a wide double-stair- 
case, and has accommodations for fifly-six pupils, the school- 
room being of same dimensions as the one below, with conven- 
ient clothing-rooms or entries and also teacher's private-room, 
with book-closets directly in the rear of platform. The general 
style of this building is like that at Northbridge Center, here- 
after described, and finished outside and inside in the most 
complete manner. 
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North Billerica, — This building was erected both to meet the 
wants of the schools and to afford accommodation for a lecture- 
hall. The structure is of wood, sixty-six by forty feet, with 
central projection twenty -four feet by nine feet six inches ; the 
whole finished two stories. The first is twelve feet clear in 
height, and arranged with two school-rooms twenty -three feet 
by thirty-nine feet; each for fifty scholars,— each room having 
separate entrance and closets, and the conveniences usually 
foand in a building of this character. 

The second or hall story has its ground entrance in the cen- 
tral part and is reached by two wide staircases, having a liberal 
supply of vestibule room below and above staira. The hall- 
floor is arranged with staircases to gallery, two ante-rooms nine 
by thirteen feet each, and slips in the body of the room for 
three hundred and fifty sittings, with speaker's platform at the 
end reached by a private staircase from the first story. The 
gallery will accommodate seventy-five persons. The interior 
finish of the hall is carried out in a very creditable manner and 
gives to this village a lecture-hall, for size and amount ex- 
pended, fully equal to any one in the State. The general 
character of the exterior is not unlike that of the school-house 
at Framingham, and is of a very substantial character and free 
from excessive ornamentation. Cost about $11,000. 

Norihhridge Centre. — This school -house, thirty-five feet by 
forty-five feet, is of wood, with slated roof, finished in 
bracketed style. The school-room is thirteen feet high, 
arranged with single desks for sixty-four pupils ; the disposi- 
tion of light is like that of the building at Whitinsville, the 
windows being in the side walls ; the internal walls are lined 
up to a convenient height with wood, and plastered above ; the 
building can be readily enlarged by the addition of another 
story. The matter of ventilation and heating has been jittended 
to in the most careful manner. The usual conveniences in the 
way of black-board, tablets, entrances, cellar-stairs, closets, &c , 
are as presented in the plan. 

The contract for the three school-houses of this style erected 
by the town, exclusive of cellar and furnishing, was $3,000 
each. 
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BrimfieM, — This is a wooden school-house finished in brack- 
eted style, similar to that at Whitinsville ; is arranged with 
two school-rooms on one floor, eighteen by twenty-nine feet 
and twenty -eight by twenty-nine feet respectively ; the other 
conveniences, such as entrances, stairs and closets, make 
the dimensions of the building sixty by thirty feet; the 
building is at present one story high, fourteen feet in the 
clear; the walls externally being clapboarded and internally 
sheathed throughout to the height of window-stools and 
plastered above ; the school-rooms are sheathed overhead, 
and otherwise the interior is finished in the most complete 
manner. The basement-story is eight feet high, arranged for 
fuel, play-rooms, and other conveniencea The building, in- 
cluding cellar, superstructure and furniture, cost not far from 
$3,100. 

Village School — The design for a " village school-house " 
gives dimensions of main part forty feet six inches by twenty- 
six feet, with wings thirteen by eighteen feet, with porches 
in the angles ; the exterior is intended for battened sheathed 
walls and slated roof. The main room, thirty-five feet by 
twenty-five feet, will accommodate sixty pupils, and is to be 
finished twelve feet high ; it has the teacher's platform 
conveniently located, with retiring closet in the rear, and 
with the staircases on either side to descend to play-room in 
the basement ; the rooms opening out of this room can be 
used for recitation or clothing ; as will be perceived, ample 
provision is made for heating and ventilation flues. The in- 
ternal finish throughout will be of pine, ash or other wood, 
filled or varnished. The tablet surface on the side and end 
walls of main room to be four feet wide, commencing about 
two feet six inches from the floor line, with chalk-trough and 
having molding on the top. This building can be erected for 
$2,800. 

District School-house. — This design gives accommodations for 
forty to fifty pupils. It consists of a main room, twenty- 
five feet by thirty-three feet six inches, with two dressing- 
rooms, nine by nine feet, well arranged for clothing, with 
entrances and closets in same and with the teacher's room 
leading from the platform. Should it be deemed expedient, the 
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entire space occupied for eotraiiees or porches can be thrown 
open and the conveniences transferred to a rear building. The 
interior is designed to be twelve feet six inches high, but can 
be finished up into the roof and give an additional height of 
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four feet six inches ; the walls internally to be lined up to the 
window-stools and finished above with plaster (including ceil- 
ing) ; windows to be finished with inside blinds ; the floors to 
be of hard wood. The exterior wall surface under the clap- 
boarding to be covered with heavy sheathing-paper. The 
roof shingled and painted or slated with colored bands. 
The entire woodwork inside should be left with its natural 
colors, and no paint used. The plastered walls and ceilings 
to be tinted. The external walls painted in two colors ; the 
darker tint to be used for the wall surfaces. The cellar may 
be arranged for furnace and fuel purposes and have entrance 
from outside, or if used by the scholars as playroom, can have 
stairs from closets. 

This building can be erected for $2,800 and upwards, accord- 
ing to location, exclusive of furniture. A building of reduced 
size of this character can be erected for $2,000. 



The accompanying view and plan of a village or country 
school-house, intended to accommodate from seventy to eighty 
pupils, were printed in an " Educational Supplement " to 
" Harper's Bazar," and with the consent of Messrs. Harper, are 
here presented as eminently worthy of consideration. They 
were furnished by H. Hudson Holly, architect, of New York. 
The cost of a building of this description in the neighborhood 
of New York is stated to range from $2,500 to $3,000, accord- 
ing to its finish ; but in other localities, where labor and ma- 
terial are cheaper, a corresponding reduction might be made. 

The following description of the building and some excellent 
suggestions of a general character, in regard to the location, 
heating, ventilating, &c., of school buildings, accompany the 
plan. It is divided into two departments, occupying either side 
of the school-room, each having a separate entrance, with spa- 
cious vestibule, containing some twenty-five feet of wardrobe, 
sufficient to afford a separate locker, if desired, to every pupil. 
In the rear of the vestibules are water-closets, well lighted, and 
ventilated from below, causing a downward current of air, 
which effectually prevents the rising of any smells. These 
ventilators are connected with the large shaft shown at A. 
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The recitation-rooms have similar flues, all in connection with 
the smoke-flue from the furnace, the heat from which, by rare- 
fying the air, causes a correaponding increase of draught. The 
school-room has its floor perforated in several plac^ from 
which there is a connection through air-ducts with the main 
YCDtilator. This eflectually carries off the poisonous exhala- 




tions from the lungs, which would otherwise soon render the 
air unfit to breathe. There is also a ventilator in the school- 
room ceiling, the foul and heated air from which is discharged 
through the small cupola surmounting the roo£ This also con- 
tains the bell, which is rung from the attic floor. This attic 
will be found useful in further protecting the school-rooms from 
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both heat and cold. It is approached by an easy staircase, lo- 
cated between the recitation-rooms. Underneath there are 
stairs leading to the cellar. Here the furnace and coal or wood- 
vaults are placed. We would especially recommend the use 
of a furnace, rather than the so-called gas-consuming stoves 
generally employed, both for convenience and for sanitary 
reasons. A stove in a room simply consumes the oxygen, 
while creating no circulation of air. A furnace, on the con- 
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trary, which is kept below, draws its air from without, warms 
it moderately, and introduces it fresh into the rooms above; 
and when with this are combined properly constructed ventila- 
tors in floor and ceiling, the foul air escapes exactly in propor- 
tion to the fresh air introduced. 
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When a furnace cannot be had, the following expedient may 
be employed : Build a close chamber in the cellar, about ten 
feet square, and in the center place an ordinary coal or wood 
stove. Then connect this chamber with the outer air by means 
of a flue about twelve by twenty -four inches, to admit a current 
of fresh air, which, when heated, rises to the floors above 
through registers, in the ordinary way. 

Separate recitation-rooms will be found in rear of the teach- 
er's desk. By means of these the school may be at any time 
taught as a graded school, with three classes reciting at a time. 
Even if the school is not graded, teachers will often find it to 
the advantage of all concerned to hear classes in the recitation- 
rooms, leaving the school-room in charge of a monitor. 

The exterior of this building is of a thoroughly simple, 
though somewhat novel character, the pitch of the roof being 
at an angle of about thirty degrees from the horizon. This, 
while sufficiently steep for shingles or slat^*, would, if of less 
pitch, require a metal covering. It will be found expedient, if 
slate is used, to have it laid on close boards, between which 
and the slate we would recommend the introduction of tarred 
felt, which not only has the advantage of warmth, but elFectually 
prevents driving snows from penetrating the roof When 
shingles are adopted, it will be found best to fix them on lath 
of about one by two inches, at a sufficient distance apart to 
receive them, as shingles placed on close boarding are much 
more liable to decay. The exterior walls are covered with 
ordinary clapboards about as high as the attic floor, while 
above this vertical boards, about eight or nine inches in width, 
are employed, the ends being cut in an ornamental pattern, and 
the joints covered with moulded battens about one by two 
inches. These vertical sidings are sometimes called curtains, 
or aprons. 
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SPELLING PEIZES. 

For the purpose of awakening interest in spelling, the p 
lishers authorize the Board of Education to furnish Webst 
Unabridged Dictionary at $6 and Webster's National Picto 
at $2.60, when given as a prize for excellence in spelling. '. 
the use of schools, the same are furnished at $8.10 and $S 
respectively. This reduction is strictly limited to schools oi 
prizes for excellence in spelling. Hundreds of dictionai 
have been thus secured for our schools. We are not auth 
ized to furnish them to private parties under any circu 
stances. 

STATUE OF PRESIDENT PIERSON. 

Mr. Morgan has given over $120,000 for the building s 
endowment of the Morgan School at Clinton. His interest f 
benefactions to the school are great and growing. In Octo 
next, bronze statues of both Mr. Morgan and President Pier 
will be erected on the grounds of the Morgan School, 
show the value of this princely gift, both to the School i 
the College, my remarks in presenting the statue to Y 
College are here given. 

More than a year ago, Charles Morgan, Esq., of New Yc 
requested me to procure for him a bronze statue of the i 
President of Yale College, and with a characteristic generos 
delegated to me full authority in all details, without lim 
tion or inquiry as to cost After visiting Boston, New Yc 
Philadelphia, and other places, to inspect the best works 
American sculptors, and consulting with those here and e 
where of better taste than mine, the commission was. gi' 
to Mr. Launt Thompson of New York. Of the result I n 
only say, that this admirable work will add to his distinguisl 
reputation. 

A duplicate of this statue will soon stand before the i 
Morgan School in Clinton, near the spot where Presid 
Pierson taught the first classes of Yale College. Started th( 
Yale will hereafter draw supplies from that preparatory set 
founded by the munificence of the donor of this statue i 
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prosperous beyond the expectation of its fidends, having already 
accomplished grander results than did Yale College during the 
lifetime of its first president No town of its size in New 
England, within my knowledge, has a school edifice so beauti- 
ful and so admirably adapted to its purpose, or a school of so 
high an order. 

Are there not other wealthy sons of Connecticut whose love 
for their native State shall prompt similar gifts to the mother 
soil that bore them, by which they shall build each for himself 
a monument more enduring than bronze. 

Fortunately, many wealthy men are learning the wisdom of 
giving while living, and thus becoming their own executors, 
rather than leaving legacies to be lost cr lessened in the 
wrangles of contending heirs. Such donors live on, increas- 
ing and enjoying the rich fruits of their benefactions. 

This duplicated statue, like the duplicate life-work of Abra- 
ham Pierson, fitly links the college with the public school. 
In his day, the church, the college and school were in closest 
sympathy. So should it ever be. The college and school 
are indeed interlinked and reciprocally influence each other. 
You elevate the public school by improving the college, no 
more surely than you improve the college by elevating the 
public school. 

This first entrance of art in bronze on the classic grounds of 
Yale has already served as an example, and I am glad to learn 
that this statue will not long stand here alone. Such works 
of Art as this, and such as this is here to introduce, are fitted 
to refine and inspire the plastic minds here in training, for it is 
inspiration even more than mere instruction which their sus- 
ceptive natures crave. In this new land, we all need before 
our eyes the tactile image of the fathers, men worthy of 
canonization ; especially the sturdy, self-denying heroic. 
God-fearing Puritans. Long and widely as they have been 
maligned, they are to-day revered and honored more and by 
more — ^by millions more than in any former age. Though 
without ancient memorials or traditions. New England justly 
claims what is far better, a noble ancestry. These visible repre- 
sentations of that glorious past will ennoble the present and 
the future. When art and poetry combine to immortalize the 
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founders of our institutions, they serve their highest mission 
by kindling the aspirations of the living. 

Yale was planted on Puritan ground, and it will continue to 
grow strong and stable as it strikes its roots deep into such fer- 
tile soil, waxing richer with time, gathering memories, traditions, 
and inspirations, with which no mere endowments can invest a 
new institution. History, a study far more neglected in America 
than in Europe, alike in schools and colleges finds a persuasive 
advocacy in statuary. In the capitols and literary centers of 
Europe, treasures of art render the ancients as real and vivid as 
the moderns. Even outside of their galleries, museums and 
collections of antiquities, the very ground is classic. Me- 
morials of the past on every hand stimulate the curiosity of the 
young and invite investigation from the most scholarly. Ves- 
tiges of Eoman rule and works, arches, columns, coliseums, 
amphitheatres and aqueducts, or of later date, walls, towers 
and castles, or ^monuments of sieges, battles and victories, or a 
nation's heroes and benefactors enshrined in marble or bronze, 
all foster the historic spirit 

Though no longer iconoclastic, the American people still 
undervalue the aesthetic as well as the historic element in 
education. The love of the beautiful, both in nature and art, 
should be early developed alike in the family, the school and 
the college, and art should be employed as an instrument of 
liberal culture and an ally of virtue and religion. 

Mr. President, in behalf of Mr. Morgan, it gives me great 
pleasure to present to you and through you to Yale College, 
this admirable ideal of the Puritan Divine and Scholar. 

BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP. 

New Haven, June, 1874. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 

COMPILED FBOM THE BETUBNS OP THE ACTING SCHOOL YISITOBS, 

SHOWING THE OONDITION OF 

OOMMOl^ SCHOOLS IN OONNEOTIOUT, 

DURING THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1873. 



PBELIMINABY NOTE. 

Special pains have been taken to make the following tables as 
correct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not attainable, 
they may be considered as giving a just view of the condition of 
the public schools. These tables are based upon the returns which 
the law requires the school visitors of every town to submit each 
year to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. The 
school visitors receive their information, to a considerable extent, 
from the district committees, and they again from the teachers 
whom they employ. To facilitate the collection of these returns, 
and to make them as complete and correct as possible, School 
Registers are provided, at the expense of the State, for all public 
schools. They may be obtained from the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education. 

EXPLANATION OP THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. The towns in each county arranged alphabet- 
ically, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
Haven, Norwich and Middletown there are districts which make 
independent reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. The population of each town according to the United 
States Census of 1870. 

No. 3. The Grand List of each town, as given in the State 
Treasurer's Report to the General Assembly, May, 1873. 
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No. 4. The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 5. The number of public schools in each town. 

No. 6. The number of departments in the public schools, 
counting each school room of a graded school as one department. 

No. 7. The average length of the schools, in days and deci- 
mals of a day. 

No. 8. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age enumerated in each town in January, 1873 ; the basis of 
distributing the income of the School Fund and the State Appro- 
priation to the several towns. 

Nos. 9 and 10. The number of children registered as attending 
public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 1 1 . The number registered over 16 years of age. 

No. 12. The number of different scholars registered in the 
public schools during the year reported ; in other words, the num- 
ber of children who attended public schools some part of the year. 

No. 13. The number of children attending any other school 
than the public schools. 

No. 14. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age who attended no school of any kind during the year. 

Nos. 16 and 16. The average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20. The number of male teachers and 
female teachers employed in winter and summer respectively. 

Nos. 21 and 22. The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that was supplied 
by the district. 

No. 23. The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more successive terms. 

No. 24. The number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time. 

No. 25. The amount of money received by each town from the 
School Fund and State Appropriation. Two-fifths of the amounts 
in this column are from the School Fund income, and three-fifths 
from the State Treasury. 

No. 26. The amount of income from the Town Deposit Fund 
in each town. 

No. 27. The amount of income from local funds. 

No. 28, The amount of money appropriated for schools from 
town tax in each town. 

No. 29. The amount of money raised for school purposes by 
district tax. 
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No. 30. The amount of voluntary contributions for teachers' 
board, fuel or other expenses. 

No. 31. The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously named. 

No. 32. The total amount of money received for public schools 
from all sources. 

No. 33. The amount expended for teachers' wages, including 
board. 

No. 34. The amount expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 35. The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 36. The amount expended for other objects than those 
previously mentioned. 

No. 37. The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 37 include money expended for new school 
houses, also the amount expended for libraries and apparatus. 
The columns containing these amounts are omitted from these 
tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 148 and 149. 

Tables of averages and percentages, showing the relative posi- 
tion and rank of the towns in various particulars, may be found 
upon pages 150 to 173. 
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A atatemeni of the amounts reported aa expended for new School ffousesj within the 
year endmg August Zlet^ 1813. These amounts are included in the "Totaxs" of ex- 
penses in the tables on pages 131-147. 



TOWNS. 


No. of 
School 
Houses. 


Amounts. 


TOWNS. 


No. of 
School 
Houses. 


Amoants. 


HARTFORD COUNTY. 


WINDHAIC COUNTY. 


Hartford, 

Berlin, 

Canton, 

Enfield, 

Glranby, 

Hartland, 

Suffield, 




$15,242.18 

1,479.06 

1,500.00 

16,576.19 

1,000.00 

800.00 

500.00 


Killingly, 

Thompson, 

Windham, 

Woodstock, 


1 
1 

1 


$ 390.98 
2,100.00 
1,000.00 
1,100.00 


Total, 


3 


$4,590.98 




Total, 


6 


$37,097.43 


LITCHFTRTiD COUNTY. 


NEW HAVKN COUNTY. 


Litchfield 

Morris, 

North Canaan, . 
Salisbury, 


1 
1 
1 
2 


$ 600.00 
1,130.00 
^ 000 00 


New Haven, --- 

Derby, 

Meriden, 

Naugatuck, 

Waterbury, 


1 

i 
i 


$28,308.76 

8,070.00 

3,640.00 

685.00 

28,766.67 


5,500.00 


Total, 


5 


$10,230.00 


MIDDLBSEX COUNTY. 


Total, 


3 


$69,470.43 




Middletown, 

Chester, 

Cromwell, 


1 
1 

1 




NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


$10,721.06 

1,725.00 

864.00 


New London, . . 

Norwich, 

Groton, 

Montville, 


1 

i 
1 


$3,505.03 

310.05 

1,322.00 

1,000.00 


Total, 


3 


$13,310.06 


TOLLAND COUNTY. 


Total, 


3 


$6,137.08 


Vernon, 


-- 


$2,407.55 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


Total, 


. . 


$2,407.55 






Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Bethel, 

Greenwich, 

Huntington, ..- 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Wilton, 


2 
1 


$41,250.00 

2,000.00 

4,508.00 

1,500.00 

726.64 

10,500.00 

658.00 

4,363.61 

17,046.00 

910.00 


BY COUNTIES. 


Hartford, 

New Haven, 

New London,.. 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, 


6 
3 
3 
11 
3 
5 
3 


$37,097.43 
69,470.43 

6,137.08 
83,462.25 

4,590.98 
10,230.00 
13,310.06 

2,407.55 


Total, 1 11 $83,462.25 


Total, 


34 


$226,706.78 



The Jigarea on this page Amo the amnunti expended for L^aria and Apparatus ia 
the year ending August Zlit, JBT3. These amounts are included in thi " Totals "0/ 
espeaaes tn the tobies onpagta 131-117. 



Hartford, 

BerUo, 

Bloomfleld, 


Jfi29.59 

111.80 

20.00 


TOWNS. 

Reading, 

RidgeMd, 


tao.oo 

^0.00 




TrumbuH, 




Canton, 


10.00 


$884.51 






Brooklyn, 


t B,15 

96.00 


Enfield, - 

Fannington, 


122.76 

"'.'."'. n'.ao 

132.48 

10.00 


GlaBtonbui7,_ 


Putnam, _ 


168.85 




Woodstock, 


20.00 


ffimsbury, 


iia.oo 


$433.00 


South WindBor. 

Suffleld 


75.00 

22.00 


LiU'Meld, 

Colebrook, 


$20.00 

45.00 

31.75 


Wethersfleld, 

Windsor, 


10.00 

20.00 
12,235.01 






Norfolk, 


81.00 




TorringtoD, 

WincheBter, 

Woodbury, 


46.00 

45,00 


N6W Haven. 




Btantord, 

Derby, 


104.00 

236.00 


74.00 

40.00 


Guilford, ,.... 


B.IO 

22.50 


$536.06 


Hamden, 

MsdiBOD, 


Uiddletown, 


I244.3& 


Meriden, _. _ 


- 01.14 

49.95 

13.63 

'.'.'/.'.'.'. 6o!o0 

- 290.00 

50.00 

ta,on.4o 






North HavBU, 


□romwell, 


45.50 


Orange, _, 






¥sterbury, 

Woodbridge, 


Old Saybrook, , 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 


24.00 

13.50 

136.00 

23.50 








Norwich, 

Colchester, 

Franklin, 


394.00 

285,80 

ao.oo 

25.00 

50.00 

20.50 


Bolton, 

Coventiy, 

Manafleld, 


$ 9.50 


Groton, 

Preston, 


Vernon, 


79.28 

$181.73 




80.00 

$1,133.05 


eartford Connty, 


$2,235.07 








ar.-:::::::: 

Darien, 


1231.00 

"'.'.'.'.' 2o!oO 










Litchfield " ... 


536.06 


?SSt^.::::;;:: 


20.00 

421.42 






Total, 


$8,001.73 
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TABLE L 

A uihiA oil the Ibvnu (a the Stale ore arranged according to Ou amount of taxable 

property in each to entry diiii betaeen (Kt ogee offintr aad eialeat ytan. 

The amoaut ia given in dolUrs. 

^liB Table is based upon the Grand Lint oompleted in 1812, and the Enumeration 
of children taken in Janu&ry, IST3, and is dedgned to show the relativa wealth of 
Qui seTaral towns, as compared with their respectiTe nuinbeT of childrea of Uie 
usual adiool age. An examinatioD of this Table will show, approximately, which 
towns aie best able to provide liberally for tbeir public scboolo, tiiough this ability 
depends also, in part, upon the density of popuiation, and the consequent number of 
schools required. 

Where a district is farmed of parts of two or more towns, the law now requires 
that all the children in such district shall be returned as from the town havii^ 
Juriedictiot) over tbe district. For this reason the figures in ttiis Table cannot be 
made to show preda^ what they are designed to show. 

The rank of towns in this Table may be compared with their rank in Table IL 
_ . ^__ 



1 WatBrtown, 

2 Hartford, 

3 Weal Hartford,-. 

4 New Haven, . ., 

5 Darien, 

6 South Windsor, . 

7 Sootland, 

8 Bothleheni, 

9 Andover, 

Pomfret, 

1 Istauington, 

2 IWincheater, 

3 Stainfotd, 

4 JMiddletowQ, 

.J jNorwich, 

6 WethBrafield, .. 

7 Saybrook, 

8 Bedumy, 

9 Qoahen, 

10 New London, .. 
!1 BaatGranby, „ 
!2 East Haven, ... 

\'i Washington, 

!4 Suffield, 

!5 Woodbury, 

!6 Westport, 

! 7 Farmington, 

!8 Esaei, 

!9 Brookfleld, 

lO|Ridgefleld, 

il Westbrook, 

i3 iLitohiieid, 



3673 

. 3663 

3597 



. 3268 

. 3234 

, 30G7 

. 3054 



3 Bloomfleld, 

1 Guilford, 

> LebaaoD, 

B Meriden, 

7 Fairfield, 

8 Dnnbury, 

9 Lisbon, 

.Woodbridge, 

1 MiddleSeld, 

2 Reading, 

3 Southbury, 

4 New Uilford, ... 
G Beacon Fatla, ... 

fi Durham, 

T Cheshire, _ 

9 Orange, 

Bridgewater, -,. 

1 Wolcott, 

2 Somera, 

i East Hartford, . 

4 Norfolk, 

5 WaUingford, .„. 

6 North Branlord, 
1 Brooklyn, 

8 Portland, 

9 Sharon, 

Newington, 

1 Trumbull, 

3 Roibury, 

3 Haraden, 



2691 
3513 
26U4 
2647 
2643 
2639 
2636 
2466 
2156 
2460 
243G 
2429 
2421 
2414 
2371 
2314 
2373 
2345 



221 T 
22S6 
2247 



• New Towns. 



Fflirfleld,. 

Weaton, 

PlainviUa, 

Salisbury, 

Canton, . . 

Easton, 

Windbam, 

ChapUa, 

Colebrook, . . . 

Norwalk, 

Harwinton, 

iMadiBOD, 

OoloheBter, 

78 Bridgeport, 

aimabury, 

Monroe, 

Stratford, 

Hebron, 

Griswold, 

Sherman, 

Middlebury, 

Orford, 

Morrifl, 

Hew Canum, . . 



Old Sajbroak, . 

Waterbury, 

MontTilla, 

Seymour, 

Canaan, 

EUington, 

IIuDtiiigkiD, .. 
Marlborough, _ 

Clinton, 

Franklin, 



■iatol,.. 



Naugatack, 

Manaheater, 

Plymouth, 

Canterbury, 

Greenwich, 

106,TorringtoD, 

lOliNorthStonington, . 

■OBlBarlin, 

09, Salem, 

lOJBaat Haddam, 

1 1 Iwoodatoob, 

112MiIford, 

1 1 3 Thompson, 

114 North Haven, 

U5'Newlown, 



Branf ord, 

Vernon, 

PlainBald, 

Eaat Windsor,.. 

Prospect, 

Southington, __. 

Coventry, 

North Canaan, . 
Barkhunated, .. 

Derby, 

Bozrah, 

Haddam, 

Rodcy Hill,—, 
NewBritaii,... 

Cornwall, 

[Warren, 

Ledyard, 

WflWrford, 

Killingwortli, .. 
I Hartland, 

I Columbia, 

jEnfleld, 

'Chatham, 

IWUton, _ 

iGlaetonbury, ... 

Granby, 

Mansfield, 

Bolton. 

Cheater, 

Bethel, 

Stafford, 

Old Lyme, 

Killingly, 

Aahford, 

Putnam, 

Eaat Lyme, 

Burlingtoii, 

Sterling, 

[Kent. 

New Hartford, . 

Cromwell, 

Tolland, , 

WiUington, .... 

Easttord, 

Preston, 

Sprague, 

Windnor Locks, 

Vohmtown, 

Lyme, 



¥1764 
17B1 
HiS 
1739 

1737 

nas 

1712 
1712 
1707 



I3T4 
13G6 
1361 
1345 
1309 
1302 
1265 
1259 
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The name flguree are next given bf Counties. 

TABLE I— continued. 

/b tofttcA the Ibumt of each CmrUy art arrangtd accerdiag h (Mr amoant of tozoUa 

property to each child beivieea the ages of few and mxtten ytari. 



HARTFORD CO. 

1 Hartford, 

2 WestHMtlocd, 

3 South Windsor, 

i WetherBfield, 

5 EastQranbj, 

B Buffield, 

7 Farminglon, 

B Bloomfield, 

East Hartford, 

1 Newington, 

3 Plainviiiai 

3 Canton, 

1 BimBburj, 

5 Windsor, 

ii Marlborough, 

7 Brialol, 

8 Mancheater, 

19 Berlin, 

20 Baat Windsor, 

31 8outhington, 

23 Rocky Hill, 

. 23 New Britain _ 

I earlland, 

i 2B Enfleld, 

: 'in GlaBtonbury, 

I 2T Graoby, 

^ Burlington, 

} Windsor Locks, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

1 New Haven, 

2 Bethany, 

3 East Haven, 

4 GuUford, 

B Meriden, 

6 Woodbridje, 

T Southbury, 

a Bbhcou Falls, 

9 Oheahire, 

II) Orunge, 

II Woicott, 

13 Wallingford, 

13 North Branlord, 

14 Hamden, 

16 Madison, 



















^1 


S 




fl 




i;i 


M630 


IK 


4323 


JH 


asas 


(H 


3028 




2977 


n 


2937 


■H 


2862 


yi 


2727 




2466 




2421 




asn 




2241 




3221 




2105 




21)63 
















1869 




1739 






a 






1G29 












1617 


ifi 


1515 




1302 






11 




■M 


4164 
3017 


1 


2977 


■2 


2647 


.1 


8599 


4 


2564 


W 


2543 


ti 


2536 


R 


2456 


IS 


2436 


IH 


237T 


id 


3374 




2256 


1« 


2115 


Ifi 



\i Middlebury,.. 

n Oxford, 

18 Waterbuty, .. 

19 3Bymour, 

20 NaugBtuck, .. 

21 Milford, 

32 North Haven, _ 

23 Branford, 

24 Proapect, 

25 Derby, 

NEW LONDON CO. 

1 SWninj^n, 

2 Norwich, _-_ 

3 New London, 

4 Lebanon, 

J5 Lisbon, 

fi Colchester, 

7 Griswold, 

g Montville, 

5 Franklin, 

10 North StoningtOn, 

11 Salem, 

12 Boerah, 

13 Qroton, 

14 Ledyard, 

15 Waterford, 

1^ Old Lyras, 

)7 East Lyme, 

18 Preston, 

19 Sprague, 

20 Lyme,.- 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

1 Darien, 

2 Stamford,-. _ 

5 Westport, 

4 Brookfleld, 

5 Ridgefield, _ 

€:Fairee!d, 

^ iDanbury. 

8 'Reading, 

9 ITrumbuU, 

10 iNew Faiifleld, 

11 IWeston, 

13 Eaaton, 



,|3092 
- 2080 
. 2038 
. 201S 



2672 
22BS 
2245 
3244 
3177 
2136 
2109 



*New Towub. 



'n 



Uonroe, 

Strattord, 

Sherman, 

NewCanaoQ, 

HimtiDgton, 

GreenwitJi, 

Newtown, 

Wilton, 

Bethel, 

WINDKAM CO. 

Scotland, 

I'omf ret, 

Brookljn, 

Hampton, 

Windham, ., 

Ohaplia, 

Conterhury, 

Woodstock, 

Tlionipaon, 

Plainfield, 

Killingiy, 

Aahford, 

Patnam, 

Sterling, 

Eaatford, 

Voiuntown, ...: 

LITCHFIELD CO. 

Watertown, 

Bethlehem, 

Wincheater, 

GoBhen, 

WaBhJDgton, 

Woodbmy, 

Litchfield. 

NewMiUord, 

Bridgewater, 

Norfolk, 

Sharon, 

Roibuiy, 

SaliBbury, 

Colebrook, 

HarwintoD, 

Gajiaan, 

Plymouth, 

TorringWn, 

Hotth Canaan, 

Barkliamatad, 

Cornwall, 

Warren, 

Kent, 

New Hartford, 



3612 
3309 
3372 
224T 
3113 
3112 



iG3» 
3663 
3258 
3991 
3948 
2870 
2731 
3541 
3450 
2414 
3334 
2311 
2225 
3136 
3129 



MIDDLESEX CO. 

1 MiddletowB, 

2 Sajbrook, ,. 

4 Weatbrook, 

B Middlefleld, , 

3 Durham, 

1 Portland, 

B OldSaybrook, 

9 Clinton, 

EaitHaddam,. 

1 Haddfun, 

3 Killingworth, 

3 Chatham, 

4 Cheater, , 

B Cromwell, 

T0LLA2JD CO. 

2 SomerB, 

3 Hebron, 

* ElllngtoQ, 

E Venion, 

6 Coventry, 

7 Union, , 

8 Columbia, 

9 Manseeld, 

Bolton, 

1 atafiord, 

2 Tollnnd, 

3 Wlllington, 



Thb counties. 



, New Haven, 

I Hartford, 

Middlesex, 

New London, 

I Fairdeld, 

; Litchfield, _ 

Windham, 

1 ToUand, 

The State, 



13067 
3033 

3816 
27l>t> 



2904 
17B1 
1112 



3380 
2394 
3262 



In ahidi aU Vie TbviM in the Stale are arranged accorduig to Oie pereeniagt of Oieir 
taaafile propertj/ appropriated for Public Schools during the f/tar en/Ung Annuel 
3\st, 1813. 

The baata of comparisoD iB tbe Oraud Llit completed in 1ST2. The monejB 
included in this computation axs those raceired for school purposes from Town 
TaisB, District Taxes, and Voluntary Contributions. The amount U given in mills 
and hundredths of a mill on the dollar ; or the fl^^ires may be read so many dollars 
Mid cents on each thousand dollara. 

Thia Table is designed to ahow how much money was raised for public schools 
in each town, according to its pecaniary Mlify. The rank of the towns in this 
Table may be compared with their rank in Table I. 

For a statement of the amount raised and received in each town tor every child 
enumerated, see Table UI. 

In addition to the monejs itioluded in this Table, each town is paid, In proportion 
to its Qrand List, iCa shore of the amount disMbuted from the StAt« Treasury to 
tbe several towns according to their reapactiva number of children enumerated in 
Jannary, ISIS. 



Cheater, 

Hartiand, 

Derby, 

Bethel, 

North Canami, . . 

Tolland,' 

Stratford, 

New Briton, 

Canton, 

Qranby, 

Vernon, _ 

Salisbury, 

Enfield, 

Killiogworth, ,.. 

Notwalk, 

Norwich, 

New Haven, 

Walerbury, 

Chatham, 

Windham, 

Cromwell, 

Wallicgford, 

Oxford, 

Berlin, — 

Bristol, 

Windsor Locks, _ 

Kent, 

Meriden, 



Columbia, 

Glastonbury, _ 
Warren, . 



Euntin^D, . 

Cornwall, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington, ^. 
Woatbrook, .. 



a Wilton, 

i Naiigatuok, ... 
i Marlborough, , 

j Bolton, 

3 E'arming:ton, .. 

7 MadiBon, 

i WniiijgKin, . . . 
) Bnrkhausted, . 

] Old Lyme, 

1 iBurlinglon, 

J IHartford, 

tiAshfoTd, 

t iBranf ord, 

ilcilnton, _ 

] 'li^st Haddam,. 



2;5S Manchester,.. 
6, S3 Harwinton, .. 
T:60 I Voluntown, . . 
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• 

CI 

1 

00 


• 

CO 
00 


93 


61 


78 


62 


83 


63 


40 


64 


17 


65 


84 


66 


102 


67 


105 


68 


59 


69 


51 


70 


89 


71 


21 


72 


4 


73 


115 


74 


18 


75 


11 


76 


48 


77 


132 


78 


108 


79 


100 


80 


50 


81 


64 


82 


41 


83 


77 


84 


92 


85 


71 


86 


80 


87 


94 


88 


85 


89 


114 


90 


63 


91 


122 


92 


82 


93 


49 


94 


99 


95 


95 


96 


34 


97 


25 


98 


3 


99 


90 


100 


75 


101 


* 


102 


60 


103 


111 


104 


91 


105 


73 


106 


X52 


107 


104 


108 


6 


109 


88 


110 


138 


HI 


13 


112 


118 


113 



TOWNS. 



Mansfield, 

Seymour, 

Prospect, , 

Putnam, 

Windsor, 

New London, , 

Brooklyn, , 

Woodstock, 

Easton, 

Hebron, 

Simsbury, 

Montville, 

Killingly, 

Norfolk, 

Preston, 

Eastford, 

Canterbury, 

Thompson, 

Saybrook, 

Canaan, 

Sterlmg, 

Greenwich, 

Hamden, , 

Glroton, 

Colebrook, 

Plain ville, 

New Fairfield, - 

Sherman, 

Griswold, , 

Reading, 

Covent^, 

Lisbon, , 

Middlefield,... 
Middletown, .. 
East Windsor, . 

Bethany, 

Ledyard, 

New Canaan,.. 

Danbury, 

Monroe, , 

Bridgewater, . _ 
Beacon Falls,.. 

Brookfield, 

Rocky Hill,..., 

Ridgefield, 

Newtown, 

Colchester, 

Somers, , 

Fairfield, 

Salem, 

South Windsor, 

Winchester, 

New Hartford, . 



Per cent, 
for schools. 


• 

00 

97 


f6 

% 

00 

114 


$3.01. 


2.96 


140 


115 


2.95 


12 


116 


2.94 


127 


117 


2.94 


20 


118 


2.93 


66 


119 


2.90 


131 


120 


2.90 


164 


121 


2.89 


141 


122 


2.88 


144 


123 


2.86 


16 


124 


2.85 


142 


125 


2.85 


58 


126 


2.83 


149 


127 


2.81 


37 


128 


2.79 


136 


129 


2.78 


137 


130 


2.77 


130 


131 


2.77 


129 


132 


2.76 


110 


133 


2.75 


117 


134 


2.71 


119 


135 


2.71 


139 


136 


2.71 


148 


137 


2.69 


151 


138 


2.69 


120 


139 


2.69 


123 


140 


2.67 


133 


141 


2.67 


101 


142 


2.66 


135 


143 


2.63 


109 


144 


2.57 


134 


145 


2.55 


125 


146 


2.60 


156 


147 


2.48 


87 


148 


2.48 


147 


149 


2.48 


126 


150 


2.48 


157 


151 


2.47 


162 


152 


2.43 


161 


153 


2.40 


98154 


2.38 


146155 


2.37 


158156 


2.37 


155 157 


2.35 


154 


158 


2.34 


143 


159 


2.33 


103 


160 


2.33 


159 


161 


2.30 


* 


162 


2.30 


163 


163 


2.29 


160 


164 


2.29 


145 


165 


2.28 


150 


166 



TOWNS. 



East Lyme, 

Suffleld, 

Stafford, 

Hampton, 

Bethlehem, 

North Branf ord, . . 
NewMilford, .... 

Wolcott 

Stamford, 

Cheshire, 

Portland, 

West Hartford,.., 

Chaplin, , 

Bast Granby, 

Avon, , 

Scotland, , 

Bloomfield, , 

Sharon, , 

Lebanon, 

Franklin, , 

Weston, 

Washington, 

Southbury, 

Guilford, , 

Litchfield, 

Southington, 

North Stonington, 

Andover, , 

East Hartford, . . . 

Middlebury, 

Trumbull, , 

East Haven, 

Waterford, 

Stonington, 

Woodbridge, 

Wethersfield, 

Promfret, 

Essex, 

Goshen, , 

Durham, 

Woodbury, 

Roxbury, 

Watertown, 

Milford, 

Westport, 

Old Saybrook, 

North Haven, 

Darien, 

Newington, 

Orange, 

Plainfield, 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 



|2.27 
2.27 
2.26 
2.21 
2.21 
2.20 
2.19 
2.19 
2.18 
2.17 
2.16 
2.16 
2.15 
2.12 
2.12 
2.10 
2.08 
2.06 
2.03 
2.02 
2.01 
1.99 
1.98 
1.96 
1.92 
1.92 
1.91 
1.91 
1.90 
1.90 
1.89 
1.86 
1.81 
1.75 
1.73 
1.69 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.59 
1.57 
1.50 
1.48 
1.43 
1.41 
1.41 
1.40 
1.36 
1.33 
1.29 
1.19 
Lll 
0.22 



* New Towns. 
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The order of the Tovna in the sereral Coitntiea is as follows : 

TABLE II— eootinued. 

Tke Ibumg ia muA Comly arranged aetordmg to Iht percentage of Oieir pnperlg 

appropriated for PMie S(kooU during ike year ending Avgvtma, 1B73. 





i 


TOWNS. 


•2^ 
°% 

$6.96 
5.06 

4.68 
4.56 
3.84 
3.81 
3.78 

3^29 
3,27 
3.31 
3.19 

a!94 
2.86 
2.69 
2.48 
2.37 
2.28 
2,37 
2.IG 
3.12 
2.13 
2.08 
1.93 
L90 
1.69 

6.77 
4,23 
4,33 

4.00 

3^30 
3,36 
3.18 
2.96 
3.96 
3.71 
2,18 
2.38 


^ 

i 


f 


TOWNS. 


^4 




33 
24 
2B 

21 

39 

a 

3 

5 
6 

7 
8 

13 


HARTFORD 00. 


34 
20 

21 
18 

n 

14 
23 
16 
22 

5 

11 

7 
2 

I 

13 
3 
19 

10 
16 
12 

30 

17 
IB 

1 
33 

10 

5 
7 

12 
15 
17 

13 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

23 
24 
26 

I 
2 

4 
5 
6 

9 
10 

12 
13 
14 
IB 
16 

18 
19 
30 

2 

6 
G 
7 
8 

10 

13 










2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 














































Miltord, 














Windsor Looks, 








NEW LONDON 00. 












Fannin^lOB, 










4.34 
3.21 




Hartford, 










t 


Windsor, 




2.S5 


It; 


SLmBbury, 

PlainviDe, _ 










IH 


Eaat Windsor, 






■m 


KockyHill, 






•li 


South Windsor, 

Suffleld, 










2.33 


26 


West flartford, 

BastGranby, 




■/.H 






H 






2.03 


•^f! 


Bloomaeld, 












19 


East Hartford, 

WBthersfieM,.._ 




H7 








Sewington,_ 








NEW HAVEN CO. 


Soratrue. 


023 




PAIBFLELD CO. 




















t 


W.HInpfnrrt 






































n 


Branford, 




























IS 


Bethany, 


NewCanoii; 




t 






s 


15 


North Branford, 


14 


Monroe,. _ 


43 



* Newington Indnded irith WeOkeraflold. f Beacon Falls indluded with Betban^. 



Ridgefleld, _ 
Nowtown, . 
Fairfield, .. 
Stmofoni,.. 
Weaton. ... 
Trumbull, . 
WoHtport, . 
Dariao, 



WINDHAM CO. 

Windham, 

Ashford, 

Toluntown 



Brookljn, ... 
Woodatock, . . 

Killingly, 

Eaatford, 

Canterbury,.. 
Thompson, _, 
Sterling, 



Chaplin, 

Scotland, 

Fomfret, 

Plainfiold, 

LITCHFIELD 00. 

North. Canaan, 

MorriH, 

Salisbury, 

Kent, 

Warren,- 

Cornwall, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington, 

BarkhimiBted, 

Harwiuton, 

Norfolk, 

Caaaan, ,.- 

Golebrook, 

Bridgewater, 

WincheBter, __. 

New "Hartford, 

BBlhlehem, 

"" Milford, 

Washington, 

Litchfield, 

troahen, 

Woodbury, 

Boibuiy, 

Watertown, 



MIDDLESEX CO. 

1 CheBler, 

2 Killingworth, 

H Chntham, 

^ Cromwell, 

5 Westbrook, 

S Haddam, 

1 Clinton, 

i Boat Haddam, 

9 Saybrook, 

1 Middlefleld, 

I Middletown, 

i Portland, 

t Durham, 

5 Old Saybrook, 

TOLLAND CO. 

1 Tolland, 

2 Vernon, 

3 Columbia, 

5 Bolton, 

6 Willington, 

1 Ellington, 

B ManofieW, 

B Hebron, 

Coventry,- 

1 Somers, 

2 Stafiord, 

3 Andover, 



The COUNTTES. 



New Haven, . . 

ToUand, 

Hartford, 

New London,.. 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Middleesi, 

Litchfield, 

The State,... 



h which ali tte Tbuma in the State are arrangtd aomrding to the amotaii of money 
whv3i fhey report aa railed and received for the Pvilic Sehoolt from aS aoarca Jar 
each child enumeraled; not including money fiir nno school hotua. 

The monej raised for buildup new school houses ie not included in tbese com- 
putations, becaum it ia for a special and occasional object. The thirtj-four towns 
in which additional none? was raised lor that object are designated by a *. 

1^ See page 148, also note on page 1G9. Table n, on the previous pages, 
■hows how mncb each town raised in proportion to ita pecuniary ability. 



•Norwich, 

•Hartford, 

Woloott, 

Pflnnington, 

Wast Hartford,.. 
South Windsor, . . 

Westbroofc, 

•New Haven, 

WaJlingford, 

Marlborough, 

•Windham, 



New Britain, 

Bethony, 

•Merideo, 

•Canton, 

Sajbrook, 

Oitord, 

Wetlierafleld,... 
Middlelown, ... 

Andover, 

KilUngworth, .. 

Norioik, 

BuiU ord, 

•New London, . 

Scotland, 

nclieatsr, 

Bristol, 

Hebron, 

•Derby, 

Chatham, 



Watertown,., 

Madison, 

Lisbon, 



1 37 Broofcljn,--- 
39 Ridgetield, .. 
i 39 •Hartland,_. 
6 to Harwinton, . 
3 41 [Danbury, ... 



a| 



Middlefield,... 

SofHald, , 

Clinton, 

Plymouth, 

Ea^t Qranbj,.. 

•Vernon, 

Colebrook, 

Ellington, 

Tolland, , 

Warren, 



■BerUn, 

Beacon Falls, 

New Fairfield,.. 



Bolton, 

Simsbury, 

Torrington, ._, 
Washington, .. 
Windsor, 



Darien, . 

Lebanon, 

Woodbridgo, 

Hamdeu. 

Columbia, .. 

NewMilford, .... 

Barkhamsted, 

Pomfrat, 

Fairfield, 

Sherman, 

North Branford,.. 

Griawold, 

Canterliuiy, 



Monroe, . 
Bridge water, _ 

•Chester, 

Glastonbury, ^ 
Cornwall, 



lajSeymour, 

14, 'Huntington, 
15 •Bridgeport, . 



'Manchester,. 
'Canaan, __^_ 
j*Norwalk, .. 
iHam[)ton, .. 
ColchBator,.. 
PlainviUe, .. 
Prospect, --- 

Cheshire, 

Southbury, . . 
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•Reading, 

Goshen, 

•Stamford, 

Woodbniy, 

•Betlie], 

New Caoaan, 

Franklin, 

Chaplin, 

Mansfield, 

Sharon, 

♦Nttiigfttiick, 

Ledyard, 

Portland, 

East Uartford, , 

Kent, 

•Litchfield, 

Weston, 

•Granby, 

•Enfield, 

Coventry, 

•Montville, 




7,li3 



103|l-J5 North Stoniagton, . 

O'l^HiAshford, 

siiallOldLyma, 

5 1 12 h! Durham, 

H I'JS'Kewtowo, 

l:iO Middlebury, 

llll'Willington, 

" 1 •Greenwich, 

; •Salisbury, 

•Groton, 

iStaSord,,.- 

;Roeky Hill, 

•Woodstock, 

I •Waterhury, 

I Westport, 

I Burlington, 

Sterling, 

Putnam, 

KiUJngly, 

Baatford, _ 

•WUton,'"'""" 

Newingion, 

Windsor Locks, 

Orange, 

East Lyme, 

Preston, 

S3J*0romwBll, 

. B4 Southington, 

5:"j Waterford, 

5e*Serayord, 

57 Old Saybrook, 

.fJBMilford, 

B9 North Haven, 

60 New Hartford, 

ISI 'North Canaan, 

B2 Voluntown, 

63 •Thompson, _. 

eiPlainfleld, 

fiO BoErah, 

UU Spnigue, 



Note. — In the computations for this Table, the design, was to omit the amounts 
of money raised for new school houses. The amounts er-petuied for new school 
houses are given on page 148. But for obvious reasons the amounts eicluded in 
the construction of iLis Table differ, in some oases, from the amounts there given. 
These differences are as follows:^In Hartford, ^0,192.18 eiduded, instead of 
$15,242.18; in Enfield, $3,400.00 excluded, instead of $16,516.79 ; in Suffield, 
nothing eioluded; in New Haven, |102, 808.76 eicluded, instead of |28,308.76; 
in Waterhury, $21,406.56 eicluded, instead of $28,766.07; in Groton, $823.43 
excluded, instead of $1,322.00; in Bridgeport, $20,000,00 eioluded, instead of 
$41,250,00; in Danbiiry, nothing excluded ; in Bethel, $2,308.00 excluded, instead 
of $4,508.00; in Stratford, $6,600.00 excluded, insteadof $17,046.00; in Killingly 
notjiing excluded : in Middletown, nothing excluded. 
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The order ol the Towns In each County is given below. 

TABLE ni— conanued. 

ThtTbtmumeadi C<mnty arranged according to the amowU of moriev which &e\l report 

ai Toieed arui receivtd for FtMie SeluMltfrvm all lowca for each child tmmieraiei. 

Monej for new schoal houBee is not included. Tlie towns in which additional 

mone; woa rtused for that purpose are designated by a *. 

tS' See page 148, also note on page 169. 



HABTFOBD CO. 

♦Hartford, 

Farmliigton, 

Wert Hartford, 

South WindBor, 

'Marlborough, 

iNew Britain, 

|*CantOD, 

iWetheraSeld, 

JBriBtol, 

;«Hartland, 

Suffleld, 

EartGranbf, 

•Berlin, 

SiriiBbury, 

jWicdBor, , 

!Bloomfleld, , 

; Glastonbury, ^ 

Mancheeter, 

PUinyille, 

Bart Hartford, 

•Granby, 

•Enfleld, , 

Bart Windsor, 

EookyHiU, , 

Burlington, 

Newington, 

Windsor Locks, 

Southington, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

Wolcott, 

•New Haven, 

Wallii^rd, , 

Bethany, , 

|*Herideii, 

Oiford, , 

iGnllford, 

i'Derby, , 

jUadiaon, 

BeaoouFdlB, 

IWoodbridge, 

Uamden, 

JNorth Branford, 



Proapect, 

Cheshire, 

Southbury, 

Branford, _ . 

East HavBQ, 

•Naugatuck, 

Middlebuiy, . 

•Wolerbury, 

Orange, 

MLlford, 

North Haven, 

NEW L02JD0N 00. 

•Norwich, 

•New London, 

Liibon, 

Lebnnon, 

Griawold, 

StoniogtoD, 

ColcheBter, 

Franklin, 

Ledyard, 

•MoQtville, 

North Stonington, 

Old Lyme, 

•Groton, 

East Lyme, 

PreBton, 

Waterford, 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD 00. 

Easton, 

Brookfleld,.... 

Ridgefleld, 

Danbuiy, - 

NewF^field, 

Darieu, 

Fairfield, 

Sherman, 

Monroe, 

•Huntington, 

•Bridgeport, 

•Norw^k, 



►-■rf 



lO.lS 
10.11 
10.06 





2 


TOWNS. 


■si 


1 

24 
2& 
22 

10 
13 

11 
12 
14 

li 

10 

12 
13 


23 

2 
3 
i 

7 
6 

10 
11 

u 

1 

2 


TOWNS. 


■23 

ft 








»8.39 
8.29 
8.27 

S.2a 

7.80 
7.11 

7^24 
6.97 
6.6^ 

12.03 
10. B3 
10.10 
8.99 
8.86 
8.B5 
8.15 

i'm 

H.76 
6.73 

e.7i 

6.60 
5.ri2 
5.32 
1.90 

U.lfi 
10.79 
10.S0 
10.16 
9.94 
a.Bll 
9.52 
9.3S 

9.22 
9.04 
9.01 
8.S0 

8.61 
8.36 
8.28 
8.03 

7!86 
7.63 
7,24 




10.66 












15 
16 

n 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

a 

3 
5 

7 

9 

11 
12 
13 
U 

16 

1 
2 
3 
i 
5 
6 
1 

a 

KJ 

11 

12 
]3 
14 
IS 

18 

21 
21 






















MIDDLESEX CO. 
Westbrook, 


















































WINDHAM CO. 






































































TOLLAND CO. 




































i 
5 

6 

8 
9 
10 
































LITCHFIELD CO. 


































































2 

1 

4 

7 
B 


3 ' 

.'i ' 

6 1 

7 1 
8 


Fhe C0ONTIES.+ 


2 
































Few Haven, 

Hartford, 

Fairaeld, 

N^ew London, 

Middleaei, 

atchfleld, 


(12.00 
12.71 
11.21 

9'87 
9.02 
9.77 
B.49 


$16.06 










10.40 










9^41 














Windhftm, 










20 


•StOiflbury, _ 


The State, 1*10.95 


$11.60 



t iQcluding oil receipts. 



TABLE IV. 
A whick dU tt« finmm in Bit Slate are arranged according to the ptrceniage of their 

children wTw attendtd Die P\Mic SehooU during tome part of the year ending 

Artgvatiia, 1873. 

ThiB Table ia formed by comparing tlie whole number of d^erml BcholarB regis- 
tered in each town with the number oC children enumerated in January, 1373 ; — 
i. e., the numberB in column 12 with those in column S in the statistical tablcB 
of the EBverol Counties, pages 130-146. The tbtj large percentage in some towns 
results from one or more of the following causes: 1. The attendance of scholars 
over 16 years of age. 2. The attendance of those under i j'ears of age. 3. The 
attendance of those enumerated in adjoining towns. 4. The removal of families 
with children into a town after the enumeratioa has been made. 

In preparing this Table, those children who attended other schools than tiie 
Public Schools are not reckoned among atlendanla. In some towns a large pro- 
portion of ttte children are in private schools. 
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108 


S 
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V3 




V4 




S5 




■lli 




'/T 
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HI 
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;i3 


64 


34 



Bethany, 

Woleott, -- 

Hampton, 

Canterbury, 

Ponifret, ._ 

Ledyurd, 

SeoUand, _ 

Ashford, 

Eastford, 

Norfolk, 

Killingworth, 

MansSeld, 

North Btonington, 

ChapUn, 

Canton, 

Bethlehem, 

Colebrook, . 

Tolland, 

Woodbridge, 

Windham, 

Waehiogton, 

Newtown. 

Did Lyme, 

Woodbm'y, 

Andover, 

Columbia, 

SoTLth Windsor, 

Hebron, 

Bridgewater, 

Willington, 

Branf ord, 

East Oranby, 




Guilford, 

Canaiui, 

HarwintOQ, 

£aBtai], 

Eaat HaddMn. . . 
North CoDaan, . 

Pl^BVillB, 

Harlborongh, .. 

Rocky Hill, 

NewMillord, .. 

Sroton, 

Brookfleld, 

Bolton 

StoningtOQ, 

North Br^iford, 

Burlii^ton, 

Wetherafleld, .. 

Windsor, 

Suffield, 

Huntin^n, 

Southbury, 

Sharon, 

Waterford, 

GfoBhen, 

Stafford, 

Beacon Falls, . . 

Seymour, 

Chatham, 

Horth Haven, .. 

Woodfrtock, 

Somera, 

East Hartford, . 

Vernon, 

New LoDdon, . . 

Cheahire, 

Bozrah, 

■Wftlliiigford, ... 

Voluntown, 

Winchestor, 

Durham, 

Derby, ._ 

Prospect, 

Preaton, 

Plymouth, 

Weaton, 

Kent. 

Haddam, 

PorUand, 



111' 12(1 

1+1121 
1IH122 



UiddlsSeld, .. 
Manchester, . . 

Trumbull, 

Soutbingtqji, . 

Fairfield, 

Norwalk, 

Euat Haven, . . 
Farmington, _ 

Wilton, 

Middlebury, . . . 

DttQbury, 

Bethel, 



EUington, ... 
Litohfleld, _.. 
Glastonbury, . 
Torrington, .. 

Griawold, 

liamdan, 



Westport, 

Newington, 

Killingly, 

Old Sajbrook,-.. 
Windsor Locks, . 

Middlotown, 

New Britain, 

Bridgeport, 

Greanwieii, 

Walerbuiy, 

Norwich, 

Salisbury, 

Meriden, 

BrooklyJi, - 

Qranby, 

Orange, 

Stratford, 

New Haven, . . . 

Stamford, 

Putnam, 

Plaiaaeld, 

Enfield, 

Thompson, 

Hartford, 

New Hartford, .. 

Miltord, 

Sprague, 



ie4 



The order of the Towns in each Countj is next given. 

TABLE IV— continued. 

The Tbunu in eaeh Oounty arranged according to the percentage of thar chSdrea ojl 

attended Pablic SdiooU during toinepwt of the \/ear ending Augvtt Slst, 1673. 



HARTFOED CO. 
Canton, - - 

South Windsor, 

EiiBt Qranbj, 

Hartland, 

Bristol,- 

Simabury, 

West Hartford, 

Bloomaeld, 

East Wiudsor, 

Plainrille, .._ 

Marlbnrough, . 

RoekyHiU, 

Burlington, - 

Wethorsfleld, 

Windaor, 

SufBeld, --, 

East Elnrtford, 

Manchester, 

Berlin, 

Southington. 

Farmington, 

Glastonbiuy, 

Newiogton, 

Windsor LockB, 

New Britain 

Granbv, 

Enfield, 

Hartford, 

NEW HAVEN 00. 

Bethany, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, 

Branford, 

Orford, 

Naugatuok, 

Madison, 

Guilford, .._ 

North Branford, .. 

Southbury, . . 

Beacon Falla, 

North Haven, 

Oheshire, 

Wallingford, 
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Prospect, 

East HavBU, 

Middleburj, 

Hamden, 

Waterbury, 

Meriden, 

I Orange, 

New Haven, 

MilfoTd, 

NEW LONDON CO. 
Ledyard, 

. North Stonington, . . 

I Old Lyme, 

i Salem, 

East Lyme, 

Montville, 

Iiebanon, 

Franklin, 

LiabOD, 

. Groton, 

I Stonington, 

Waterford, 

; New London, 

Bozrah, 

Preston, - 

' Griswold, 

I Colchester, 

Norwich, 

I Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 
Newtown, 

I Sherman, 

Ri^efleld, 

New Fairfield, 

Monroe, 

New Canaan, 

EasWn, 

I Brookfleld,.- 

Huntington, 

Weston, 

I Trumbull, 

i Pflirfleld, 

. Forwallt, 
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1-4 


11 


15 


14 


16 
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17 
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21 


19 
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20 


21 
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23 


23 
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10 
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11 


12 


12 


11 


13 


14 


14 


16 


15 


15 


16 


19 
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14 
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11 
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10 
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10 
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11 


12 


12 


18 


13 
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21 


15 


20 


16 


15 


17 
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18 


25 


19 


16 


20 


13 


21 


22 


22 


24 


23 


17 


24 


23 


25 



TOWNS. 



WUton, ... 
Danbury, . - 

Bethel, 

Reading, .. 
"Westport, - 
Bridgeport, 
G-reenwich, 
Stratford,.. 
Stamford, . . 



WINDHAM CO. 

Hampton, 

Canterbury, 

Pomfret, 

Scotland, 

Ashford, 

Eastf ord, 

Chaplin, 

Windham, 

Sterling, 

Woodstock, 

Voluntown, 

Killingly, 

Brooklyn, 

Putnam, 

Plainfleld, 

Thompson, 



LITCHFIELD CO. 



Norfolk, 

Bethlehem, ... 
Colebrook, . . . 

Morris, 

Washington, . . 
Woodbury, ... 
Bridgewater, . 

Roxbury, 

Barkhamsted, . 

Cornwall, 

Warren, 

Watertown, . . 

Canaan, 

Harwinton, ... 
North Canaan, 
New Milford, . 

Sharon, 

Groshen, 

Winchester, . . . 

Plymouth, 

Kent, 

Litchfield, 

Torrington, ... 

Salisbury, 

New Hiu^ord, 



O o 

P-i :3 
P« 



87.1 
86.3 
86.2 
86.1 
84.1 
81.6 
81.1 
76.6 
74.9 



116.8 

116.3 

116.1 

114.3 

113.9 

110.5 

107.1 

105.5 

100.4 

92.7 

91.4 

83.3 

79.3 

74.3 

73.0 

71.6 



110.3 

106.7 

106.6 

106.3 

105.5 

104.6 

103.6 

101.7 

100.8 

100.2 

100.0 

98.8 

97.1 

97.1 

96.7 

96.1 

94.1 

93.7 

91.4 

89.8 

89.7 

85.6 

85.2 

80.8 

70.1 



CO 

l-H 

I 
o 



6 
38 
7 
7 
29 
31 
32 
11 
72 



18 
37 
29 
2 
23 
25 
16 
93 
18 
26 
18 
50 
28 
16 
31 
39 



29 
12 
20 

8 
10 
37 
11 
14 
21 
33 
10 
18 
25 
11 


40 
25 

9 
36 
18 

9 
23 
12 

8 

6 



00 



1 

2 

3 

8 

4 

6 

5 

7 

12 

10 

9 

11 

14 

15 

13 



3 

7 
2 

11 
9 
1 
4 

12 
8 

10 
6 
5 

13 



1 
2 
5 
4 
3 
6 
8 
7 



CO 
00 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 



TOWNS. 



MIDDLESEX CO. 

Eilling^orth, 

Westbrook, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Chester, 

Saybrook, 

East Haddam, 

Chatham, 

Durham, 

Haddam, 

Portland, 

Essex, 

Middlefield, 

Old Saybrook, 

Middletown, ' 

TOLLAND CO. 

Mansfield, 

Tolland, 

Andover, 

Columbia, 

Hebron, 

Willington, 

Coventry, 

Union, 

Bolton, 

Stafford, 

Somers, 

Vernon, 

Ellington, 



.3 
o 
o 

I 






i 



0) 



110.1 
100.6 

loo.o; 

99.8' 
99.6! 
97.9 
96.8' 
93.5; 
91.2 
89.51 
89.5: 
89.4 
89.4, 
83.3| 
82.31 



108.2 

1 00.1 1 

104.2, 

104.01 

lOH.Gj 

103.5, 

102.7 

101.3 

95.7I 

93.7; 

92.3 

92.ll 

86.0 



CO 

► 
o 



16 

8 

18 

7 

8 

12 

23 

30 

10 

17 

12 

13 

5 

7 

75 



28 
15 
10 
19 
15 

7 
21 

3 

8 
29 
13 
48 

6 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



The COUNTIES. 

Tolland, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

New London, 

Windham, 

Fairfield, 

Hartford, 

New Haven, 

The State, 



97.2 222 
92.5 445 
90.1261 
88.0510 
88.0 466 
85.8 435 
82.8 741 
82.8 571 



86.413651 



Jh lehich aH the Tbwrut in Oie State are arranged according to their percentage Oj 
uinter," at compared vHh their numier " registered a 



Tliis Table ahowe the compBraCive regviarity of attenduice of children i 
Public Schools in each town in the State during the winter of 1872-73. 
formed \>j comparing the numbers in column 9 nitb those in column *16, i 
statisUcal tables of the several Counties on pages 130-145. 



Somers, 

I Scotland, 

; Stafford, 

: Cliaplin, 

I Chester, 

i NewHayen,.., 

New London, . . 
I North Canaan, . 

I Bolton, 

I Norwich, 

Canton, 

; Coventry, 

; SutBeld, 

: Clinton, 

< EUiugton, 

1 Eillin^orth, . 

Hartford, 

I New Britun, . . 
I Meriden, .. .. 
I Canterbuiy, 

1 Woodstock, ... 

: Mansfleld, 

• Guilford, 

i Bristol, 

1 Waterbury, .„ 
East Windsor, . 

I Winchester, 

I Windsor Locks, 

I Middletown, . . 

: Ladyard, 

. Windsor, 

Orford, 

: East Hadd^, . 

Enfield, 

: Hebron, 

I Baatford, 

I SloningCou, 

Saybrook, .... 

: VemoD, 

: Windham, 

: Morris, 



i Southington, 

1 Farminc^n, 

' Granby, 

I Putnaan, 

I HurllEDd, 

I West Hartford, ... 

. Simsbury, 

! Brooklyn, 

I Hamden, 

I Goshen, 

I Bridgewater, 

■ Middlefield, 

i Montville, 

I Colchester, 

I Columbia, 

Bloomfield, . _ 

! Killingly, 

I Thompson, 

L Mattison, 

i East Granby, 

I Plainfleld, 

[ Tolland, 

i Barkbamsled, 

\ Woodbury, 

1 Bridgeport, 

. E^t Haven, 

! South Windsor, ... 

1 Dsnbury, 

i Wilton, --. 

i Lebanon, 

I Newington, 

1 North Stonington, . 

I J Bethlehem, 

) j Westbroolc, 

1 Berlin, 

', Southbury, 

I Norfolk, 

I Griswold, 

i Plymouth, 

i Waterlown, 

r Colebrook, 

f Andorer, 



us! 89 PorUftod 

74! 30 North Bmnford, . 

5 ■ 91 Hampton, 

lU 92 Old Ljme, 

lli; 93 Salem, 

66 94' Pomfret, 

49 95 North Haven, ... 

no 96' Welheraaeld, 

137 97| NewHttTtford,... 

J3 Ss'Middlobuiy, 

105 99 Cornwall, 

86 10(1 J Brarah, 

97 101 } Chatham, 

i WiUington, 

3 Harwlnton, 

104I1O4 ProBpect, 

9I105 Uilford, 

159 106 Sterling, 

9S|107| Torrington, 

3BI10S. Manuheater, 

811109 Preston, --_ 

7o!llO Durham, 

411ll East Hartford,... 

ISejlia Qroton, 

1241113 W4aimgford, 

■ " ' " ' 4' Lisbon, . 



1471102 



125 



llSJUtchfleld,.. 
116 Stamford, .. 



Stamford, . 

iPlainville, 

;| Volunlown, 

BeacoQ Falls, ... 

Ashford 

Olaetonhury, ... 

Bethel, 

Brooliaeld, 

Rocky HiU, .... 
Marlboroagh, _.. 
WashingUin, ... 

Canaan, 

Woleott, 

Orange, 

Burlington, 

Naugatuck, 

New FairBeld, .. 
OldSaybrook, .. 
Branforii, 

East Lyme, 

StruHonl, 

Huntington, 

Newtown, 

Kent, 

Weetport, 

Norwalk, 



65.81 
65.7 1 




156'l66''Woodbridge. . 



New MiUord, 

Bethany, 

Wurren, 

Cheebirei 

Httddam, 

Fairfield, 

Weston, 

Sharon, 

Wftterford, 

Franklin, 

Euslon, 

Heading, 

Cromwell, 

GreoDwich, 

Monroe, 

Ridgelield, 

Roibuty, jOi. 

Sherman, 6T. 

Now Canaan, Ii6. 

Sprague, .-. B6. 

SaliBlmry. 56, 

Trumbull. 65. 



1.8 



Tolland, 

Hew Haven,.. 

Harttord, 

New London, . 

Windham, 

Middlesex, 

Litchfield, 

Fairaeld, 

The State.. 



In ihe sereral Gountiea, the Towdb rank as follone ; 

TABLE V— continued. 

Hie Ibvmt in each Ooantj/ arranged according to their percentage of " average otfend- 

ane« ta ainler," at compared wWi lh«ir number "regitta-ed in winter." 



HARTFORD CO. 

Canton, 

Suffleld, _. 

Hartford, 

Naw Britun, ... 

BriBtol, , 

East Windsor, 

Windsor lookfl,-, 



Enfleld,_._ 

SouthingtOD, 

FarmingftoD, 

Granby, 

HarUand, 

West Hartford, -, 
SimabuTf , 

BloomMd, 

Eaat G'ranb7, 

South Windsor, -. 

Newii^fton, 

Berlin, 

Wetherafleld, 

ManctieBter, 

East Hartford,... 

Pl^nvillB, , 

Glastonbury, 

Rock? Hill, 

Marlborough, . . . 



NEW HAVEN CO. 

New Haven, 

Meriden, 

Guilford, 

Waterbary, 

Oxford, 

Derby, — . 

Hanjden, 

Madison, 

East Haven, 

Southbury, 

North Branford, 

North Haven, 

Middlebury, 

Prospect, 
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Ifl 


20 


20 


19 


2 


Ifl 
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1 
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fl 
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fl 
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]fl 


12 
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13 


■n 


U 



Milford, 

WHllingford, 

Beacon Falls, 

Wolcott, 

Orange, 

Naugatuok, 

Branf ord, 

Bethauy, 

Cheshire, 

Woodbridge, 

NEW LONDON CO. 

New London, 

Norwich, 

Ledyard, 

Stooington, 

MontvSle, 

Colcheater, 

Lebanon, 

North Stonington, 

Griswold, 

Old Lyme, 

BoKrah, 

Preaton, 

Groton, 

Lisbon, 

East Lyme, 

Wateriord, 

Franklin, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

Darien, 

Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Wilton, 

Stamford. 

BeOie.!, 

Brookfleld, 

New ^airfield, 

Stratford, ..-. 

Huntington, 

Newtown, 

Westport, 

Norwalk, 

.Fairflold, 



3 12 

n 13 

14 14 



Weston, 

Easton, 

Reading, 

Greenwich, 

Monroe, 

Ridgefield, 

Shennan, 

New Canaan,.- 

Trumljull, 

WINDHAM 00- 

Scotland, 

Chaplin, 

Canterbury, 

Woodatook, 

Eafltford, 

Windham, 

Putoaiu, 

Brooklyn, 

KilliDgly, _ 

Thompson, 

Plainfleld, 

Hampton, 

Pomfret, 

Sterling, 

Voluntowa, 

Aahford, 

LITCHFIELD CO. 

North Canaan, 

Winchester, .„ 

Goehen, 

Brldgewater, 

Woodbury, 

BetUebem, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Watertown, 

Colehrook, 

New Hartford, 

Cornwall, 



I Harwinlon, 

i Torrington, 

Litcimeld, 

: WaBhingtoQ, ., 
I Caanan, 

New Miito'rd,"! 
: Warren, 



MIDDLESEX CO. 

Chester, 80.7 

! Clinton, 7T.7 

Killingwortli, l 76.9 

Middletown, 1 14.3 

East Haildam, . 
1 Saybrook, 

MiddleHeld, ... 

Westbrook, 

Portland, 

1 Chatham, 

Durham, . 

! Old Saybrook, , 

Haddam, 

Cromwell, 



54.B 



TOLLAND CO. 

Somera, 

1 Stafford, 

i Bolton 

: Coventrf, 

I Ellington, 

MauBfleld, 

Hebron, 

I Columbia, 

. Tolland, 

Andover, 

Waiington, 



In which ail the Tawtu in the Stale are arranged according to their ferce^tage of 
" average atteoAanee in lointer," as tompartd with their mm^xr " entanerated." 

This Table it designed U Bhow nbat proportioa of children in each town were 
preeent, on the average, in the Public Schools, during the winter of 1872-T3. It 
ia formei! by comparing the numbers in column S witii those in column 15, In the 
BtatlBtical tables of the Beveral Counties, on pages 130-116. 



Canterbury, 

Killingworth, 

Clinton, 

Chaplin, 

Soaers, 

Hampton, 

Chester, .,_ 

Canton, 

Guilford, _, 

Ledyard, 

Bethany, 

Hartlflud, _ 

Mansfield, 

( EaHtford, 

Bethlehem, 

Coventry,-- 

Oxford, 

Old Lyme, 

Norlli Stonington, 
South Windsor, . . . 

Woodbury, 

Bridgewater, 

Lisbon, 

Salem, 

New London, 

Westbrook, 

Stafford, 

Colebroolc, 

Lebanon, 

Madison, 

Hebron, , 

Woodfitock, 

Bloomfield, , 

Norfolk, 

Bristol, 

Cornwall, 

Windsor, 

Columbia, 

AsMord, 

East Granby, 



Simsbury, 

BorlihBinated,.. 

Saybrook, 

Pomfret, 

Woloott, 

West Hurtford, 

Tolland, 

New Haven, 

Bolton, 

SouUibury, 

Willington, 

Harwinton, 

Portland, 

Slouingtjjo, ... 

Andover, 

Suffield, 

Marlborough, . . 

Seymour, 

Montville, 

East Haddam, . 
Waabington, ... 
East Windsor, . 

Derby 

MiddleBeld, .... 

Watertown, 

Windham, 

North Canaan, - 

Naugatuck, 

Newingtou, 

Chatham, 

WinaliMt«r, 

Franklin, , 

GrotOB,.- 

North Branford,. 
Wallingford, ... 

Newtown, 

Broolcfleld, 

WethBrafleld, ... 

Rii^fieM, 

Beacon Falla, . . . 

Starling, 

Berlin, 

Plymouth, 



Canaan, 

Prospect, 

Vernon, 

Glastonbury, ., 

PreetoQ, 

Sew Fairfield, . 
Windsor Locks, 

Danbury, 

Ueriden, 

Soulhlngton, .. 

Huntingtoti, 

Branford, 

Bethel, 

Xew Canaan, .. 

Homden, 

East Hartford,. 

Fannington, 

CromwoU, 

Norwich, 

New Britain, _ , 
HockyHUJ, ... 

Kiilingly, 

Wilton, 

Toluntown, 

North Haven, , . 
NewMillord,.. 
Ellington, 

Middleburj, ... 

Granby, 

Burlington, 

Griswold, 

East Lyme, 

Hoibury, 

Durham, 

Bridgeport, 

Goahen, 

East Haven, 

Norwalk, 

Torrington, 

Weston, 

Plainville, 

Litthfleld, 

Cheahire, 

Watorford, 

Haddatn, 

Bozrah, 

Coloheater, 

Eaalon, 

Enfield,! 

Trumbull, 

Waterbury, ... 



Monroe, 

Brooklyn, 

MnBchester, ... 

Fairfield, 

Sharon, , 

Hartford, 

Uiddletown,... 
Woodbridgo, - 

Heading, 

Weatport, 

Kent, , 

ThompsoD, 

Stratford, 

Old Suybrook, . 

Orange- 

Plainlield, 

Putnam, 

Sherman, 

Greenwich, 

New Hartford,. 

Stamford, 

Milfonl, 

SaliBbiiry, 

Spragne, 



Tkb COtlKTIES. 



Tolland, 

New Haven, . . 
New London,. 

Windham, 

Middlenei, 

LilchSeld, 

Hartford, 

Fairfield, 

The SUte, 



The aTTODgement of the Bune flgursB hj GouDties appears below. 

TABLE VI— continued. 

Tkt Jbuma tR each Counti/ arranged according to their parcailage t^ "avera^ (^tend- 
ance in leinter," at compartd wiih their number '• numerated." 



HARTFORD CO. 

Canton, ,.. 

Uartland, 

South Windsor, 



G BriflWl, 

' , Windsor, 

I ; Eiiat Q-rnDby, 

I SiraabuTj, 

I West Hartford, -. 

Sumeld, 

1 2 Marlborough, 

■T'EastWindaor, ... 

: I Nowington, 

i WetberBflald, 

i Berlin, 

' Qlaatonbury, 

I WindBor Locks,. , 

I Soulhin^D, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

THE NAMBS OP TOWNS ABB ABBANGED ALPHABBTICALLT. 
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[In preparing these extracts for printing, there are occasional changes of words 
to improve the connection of sentences, also abbreviations or condensations of 
statements.] 



Bristol. — Rev. Dr. L. Griggs, Acting Visitor. 

We greatly need a High School for the whole town, one worthy 
of the name, in which there shall be a regular course of study pre- 
scribed, and for which the other schools shall be preparatory. 
Let it be open to any one who shall attain to a certain standard for 
admission, and let the course be sufficiently varied and extended 
to prepare our youth for college or for any department of business. 

In some of our schools the ancient classics and other advanced 
studies have found place. Let it not be inferred from this that 
the elementary branches are neglected. We do not propose to 
build a house without laying a foundation. Every applicant 
for a school in Bristol is carefully examined in the first prin- 
ciples of our language. Not long since one was rejected because 
she knew so little aoout the spelling book. All our schools now 
understand that the Board of Visitors regard it a high accom- 
plishment to read, write and spell well. 

Manners and Morals, — Increased attention should be given to 
the manners and morals of our youth. Many of them are very 
deficient in respect and veneration for their superiors. 

Brookpield. — ^Rev. A. C. Pierce, Acting Visitor. 

Extent of Teachers^ Jurisdiction, — During the past year the 
question has arisen whether the teacher has authority over pupils 
going to and returning from school, and during the mtermissions 
of study. It is a bad sign for the scholar that this question 
should have been raised at alL " The law is not made for a right- 
eous " boy, " but for the lawless and disobedient." The rightly 
disposed scholar will not ask whether misconduct at any place and 
at any hour can be restrained or punished by the teacher, for 
misconduct will be everywhere and at all times avoided. Legal 
tribunals have decided that teachers have the right to restrain 
irregularities of pupils in cases of misconduct resulting in the 
injury of a fellow pupil, and in respect to all such conduct as 
tends to demoralize the school. The reasonableness of this de- 
cision is obvious. The defense of the school interest against evil- 
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disposed scholars must be entrusted to some one, and if parents 
do not enforce dae regard to that interest, it is the natural and 
legal prerogative of the teacher to do so, though it be necessary 
to follow the offender to the very doorstep of the parental dwell- 
ing. 

Chester. — Dr. S. W. Turner, Acting Visitor. 

Irregular attendance is a crying evil In the winter of 1866-66, 
Chester stood first in the State in average attendance. For the 
last two years we have gone back decidedly. While paying our 
teachers more than the average of the entire State, we are low 
down in the table of attendance. This is in part due to the fact 
that several names of children scarcely four years old appear on 
the registers, as attending from five to twenty days in a term, 
thus giving us a bad record. 

TeacheTB^ Instittites, — During the year, all teachers who chose 
have been allowed to close their schools for the single day neces- 
sary to attend these meetings, and we regret that any teacher 
should find an excuse for neglecting to avail herself of such 
advantages. The State very wisely appropriates money for the 
expenses of Teachers' Institutes. Let the teachers show that 
they appreciate this generosity. 

CoLOHESTBB. — D. S. Bigclow, Acting Visitor. 

Apparatita Procured, — The town, at its annual meeting in 
October, 1872, voted to place a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary in every school Some feared that in our mixed 
schools so large a book would be little used, and soon destroyed. 
Most of the dictionaries were sent to the school rooms with the 
injunction from our Chairman, " Consult often and handle with 
care." This injunction has been obeyed. Wall maps and Gazet- 
teers have also been placed in nearly all the schools, and have 
greatly facilitated the study of geography. All the districts 
availed themselves of the State Library appropriation, to aid in 
purchasing these articles. We recommend that the town place at 
the disposal of the Visitors so much money as may be requisite 
for introducing drawing into the several schools. 

Darien. — Rev. Louis French, Acting Visitor. 

The facilities for education are far greater now than in the days 
of our fathers ; hence our public schools are filled up mostly with 
those who look to them alone for all their education, while the 
children of the more wealthy are sent to private schools. The re- 
sult is that our common schools have deteriorated, and are not up 
to the requirements of the times. A large class of the most in- 
fluential citizens take no interest in them. Sending no children 
to them, they prefer not to share in managing them. This is cer- 
tainly a great mistake. All citizens should both feel and manifest 
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an interest in everything which condnces to the public good. 
Whatever objections may be made to our system of public educa- 
tion, the town cannot afford to suffer its children to grow up in 
ignorance, which leads to vice. Every taxpayer has a direct in- 
terest in this subject, because it is for his interest to uphold that 
which tends to make enlightened citizens, and every one who 
ignores our public schools, or exerts his influence against them 
rather than for them, is neglecting a manifest duty to the State, 
not to speak of anything higher. The standard of our schools 
might be higher if all citizens would throw the weight of their 
influence in favor of supporting them liberally. The standard 
should be such that a boy might be fitted in them for any busi- 
ness he chose to follow, and if a wise liberality marked our con- 
duct in this matter, our public schools might be equal to any in 
the country. In the city of New York the public schools afford 
facilities excelled by none, and the sons of the best citizens attend 
them because they afford the best education to be had. There it 
is not considered a kind of degradation to be a member of a com- 
mon school Children will be sent where it is for the interest of 
parents to send them, and if the standard of our schools was 
raised, many who now find it necessary to patronize private 
schools would gladly avail themselves of the facilities afforded by 
the State. 

To reach this desirable end, many things are conducive, but 
two are absolutely essential. (1.) Such an interest of every citi- 
zen in the subject of education as will lead him to give it more 
than a passing thought, — even his presence at school meetings 
and his vote to carry out wise measures looking to the good of 
the children. (2.) A more liberal expenditure of money, so that 
we can command the best talent in those who teach, and when we 
get it can keep it year after year. There is nothing gained in the 
long run by employing cheap teachers, or those who teach simply 
as a make-shift while they are waiting for something better to do. 
Any town which habitually acts on wiis penny-wise policy in the 
management of its schools, will find in the end that the institu- 
tion which should be its glory and manifest its enlightenment is 
become its shame and disgrace. 

Union of Districts recommended. -^Ova schools would be im- 
proved in many respects by the adoption of the " Union plan," 
1. e., the town assuming control of the schools. There is much 
prejudice in this town, as elsewhere, against this mode of manag- 
ing schools, which was in use long before a district — as we now 
understand the term — was ever heard of. In fact, the manage- 
ment of the schools by the towns, as a part of the town business, 
in which every one was interested, is the old Connecticut way, 
and like many of the old ways of our fathers, cannot be improved 
upon. The little interest manifested in our schools in the several 
districts by the more influential part of the community seems to 
make it the more necessary for the towns to return to the old 
way, and thus to make the schools more worthy of patronage 
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than they are at present. Very much of the prejudice against 
the system arises from utter ignorance of the law upon this sub- 
ject. Whatever may be said to the contrary, there is not the 
shadow of a chance of any abuse of power under the " consolida- 
tion plan," which is not just as great under our present mode of 
management. A dishonest official will be dishonest under any 
system, so that there is no force in this objection when brought 
against the union system. Under that system the town is the 
district, and the town in public meetings gives no more authority 
to the School Board than is now given by the several districts to 
their committees. 

East Habtfobd. — ^E. W. Hayden, Secretary of Board of 
Visitors. 

The continual changing of district committees is a source of 
many evils. How to get the best persons, and prevail upon them 
to accept and hold this office from year to year, is a problem un- 
solved. We know of one person who is now serving his sixth 
jesLT. As a result, he knows his duties, and is prompt to discharge 
them. We recommend that the chairman of the district com- 
mittee be allowed a fair compensation for his services. 

The tendency of the time is toward the union of districts, and 
placing the schools in charge of a central power, and in more 
competent hands. The district system does not result in the pro- 
per elevation of our schools, yet we know that, in spite of it, there 
has been a marked improvement in some respects tor the last fc^ 
years. If consolidation cannot now be effected, or if it is not ex- 
pedient to inaugurate it, there should be provision made whereby 
pupils should not be compelled to attend school in other towns in 
order to obtain a better education than can be given them at 
home. Parents and guardians are subjected to extra expense in 
this regard. Schools of a higher grade should be estabhshed at 
certain points in the town to accommodate all who might wish to 
avail themselves of their benefits. The North Mill and South 
Mill Districts have had meetings looking to a union,* and the 
establishing of such a school. A large proportion of those now 
attending schools out of town would prefer to attend at home 
if schools of higher grade were established. 

Changing of Teachers. — So far as possible, it should be the aim 
of districts to retain good teachers. Frequent changes result 
badly for the schools. One that is doing good service should be 
retained as long as possible, and we may be permitted to say, 
that a small compensation rarely secures one of the right kind. 
Connected with this are the advantages of Teachers' Institutes, 
affording opportunities for teachers to acquaint themselves with 
the advanced methods of teaching. This is so evident that we 
hardly need to urge all who can to attend these gatherings of 
teachers, and the best educators our State affords. 

* This union has since been oonsununated. 
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ITie advantages of drawing in schooh have become bo fully 
recognized that but little Deed be said in its favor. 

l8t. It enables a person to express in a figure what words fail 
to do. 

2d. It develops exactness and method in work. 

dd. It aids tne imagination, strengthens the judgment, and 
fosters the talent a scholar has for this art. We recommend it as 
a means of good. 

East Haven. — ^Rev. D. Wm. Havens, for Board of Education. 

Mesvlts of Uniting Districts. — The union system in this town is 
no longer an experiment. It has been fully tried, and notwith- 
standing the difficulties and inconveniences with which it has had 
to contend, arising from want of experience and from inadequate 
accommodations iov the schools, the latter have attained an ex- 
cellence and efficiency beyond anything they have heretofore 
reached. In an educational system comprising eleven schools and 
embracing nearly seven hundred pupils, it is scarcely possible 
that all should be of equal excellence. It is very easy tor persons 
who never enter a school-room, and whose only interest in the 
schools is manifested by fault-finding, or under the impulse of 
prejudice or personal feeling against a teacher or member of the 
board of Education, to carp and cavil and censure. But from 
those who have visited the scnools — and it is a favorable omen that 
the number is increasing every year — ^the testimony is uniform 
and gratifying. The Board does not ask that the character and 
condition of the schools be taken merely on its representation, but 
is willing to leave it to the testimony of those who have seen 
them in practical operation. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that, with a single exception, 
all the teachers of the previous year were re-engaged, though 
some changes occurred during the year. This is one of the advan- 
tages of the present system. It has been the settled principle of 
the Board that, when a teacher has exhibited the requisite quali- 
fications and won the confidence and affections of pupils, — in a 
word, made the school a success, — his or her services snail be re- 
tained as long as possible. Much is gained by retaining a teacher 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the character and capacities 
of the pupils, and with whose mode of teaching and discipline 
they are familiar. Then, at the commencement of the year, the 
studies can be recommenced at the point where they were dropped 
at the close of the previous term, and the classes go onward with- 
out that delay and hindrance, like beginning anew, which is un- 
avoidable in the case of the change of teachers. That this is the 
true principle has been amply attested by the experience of the 
last two years. 

During the past year, by the liberality of some of the patrons 
of the schools, in consequence of which the State appropriation 
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for the purpose has been secured, full sets of outline maps have 
been procured and placed in every school where they were needed, 
except one. This nas supplied a great deficiency, and afforded 
desired and efficient aid to the teachers in giving instruction in 
the important study of Greography. Some of the Primary Schools 
have also been supplied, in the same manner, with simple appara- 
tus for giving oral instruction and in object teaching. Other 
additions should be made to the working apparatus of the schools, 
till all are supplied with the most improvea of modem invention. 
This may be done the present year if all the patrons of the schools 
should manifest the same liberality that has been exhibited by a 
few during the past year. 

Another gratifying feature in the present Report is the increase 
in the proportionate number of children who have attended school. 
The record of this town in this respect, as compared with other 
towns, has not been creditable. According to the Report of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education, made to the General 
Assembly in Mav last, of the 166 towns in the State, East Haven 
stands the 126th m the list in regard to attendance in the schools, in 
proportion to the whole number of children enumerated, between 
the ages of four and sixteen years ; and of the 25 towns in New 
Haven County, East Haven stands the 21st on the Ust, showing 
that but four towns had a less percentage, and 20 towns a higher 
percentage of children in their schools. From this it will be 
seen, that in both State and county this town falls greatly below 
the average. This deficiency exists mainly in East Haven Cen- 
tre, and a larger proportion of the children in other parts of the 
town attend school than there. The increase of attendance has 
been mainly in the schools at Fair Haven. 

In the review of the condition of the schools at the close of the 
year, the Board can safely affirm, that, as a whole, they occupy a 
more advanced position than they have at any time within the 
last twenty-five years, for which period the oldest member of the 
last year's Board has been officially connected with them. In 
proof of this, attention is directed to three points : — First, they 
are furnished with more and better apparatus for teaching ; 
second, the class of teachers is superior to any that have pre- 
ceded them ; third, with the exception of the High School at East 
Haven Centre, the schools have all been continued for a period of 
forty weeks, which has never before occurred in the history of the 
town. 

In withdrawing from a position which he has held for twenty- 
five years, the Chairman of the Board may be permitted to give 
his testimony that great advance has been made during that penod. 
The character of the schools is no more the same now that it was 
a quarter of a century ago, than the manners and habits of the 
community, or the style and cut of dress are the same. It is 
possible the effort will be made to abolish the present system, 
and restore the old. If so, there are three considerations that 
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should be taken into account by those who will be called upon to 
act upon the question. 

Firat^ all the arrangements for the maintenance of the schools 
for the present year have been made, the teachers engaged and at 
work, fnel for the winter provided! and nothing rlinlin» to be 
done by District Committees should they be appointed 

Second^ suppose the present system abolished, and the old Dis- 
trict lines and officer restored, what is involved in that ? District 
instead of town taxation would have to be resorted to, requiring 
the appointment of assessors and collectors in each district. The 
tax, instead of being equalized, as now, would be light in the 
wealthier districts and heavy in the poorer. The result would be 
cheap teachers and short terms in the latter, and these would cost 
them as much, and even more, than they are now paying for the 
support of schools. A little reflection on this pomt would pro- 
duce clearer and more intelligeut views of the advantages of the 
present system. 

Third^ such a course would be a step backward in the cause of 
educational progress To every intelligent mind, obedience to 
the law of progress is as essential in promoting the educational as 
the mere material interests. Therefore, having taken a step in 
advance, and experienced its beneficial effects, it would be as un- 
reasonable to retrace that step and take up again the old and dis- 
carded modes of education as it would be to dispense with mow- 
ing machines, horse rakes and improved ploughs, and resume the 
agricultural implements of fifty years ago. If the results already 
attained, and which are patent to all not willfully blind, are in- 
sufficient to commend the school system now in operation, the 
Board know not from what source to derive an argument in its 
favor, or in favor of any system that might be adopted, unless, 
indeed, it carried with it the entire abolition of the Free School. 

Enfield. — Dr. E. F. Parsons, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

A Superintendent recommended, — In "view of the indifference of 
parents, and the neglect of district officers, or of the teachers, in 
the matter of visitation, as appears from inspection of the regis- 
ters, we would suggest the propriety of authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of Schools — that thus, or in some way, 
the power and presence of the Board be felt for good, as an active 
and constant agency, rather than a resort in an emergency. This 
subject, — ^the right of pupils and teachers to more frequent visits, 
— ^was the theme of a well wiitten essay read at the closing ex- 
amination of one of our schools: " When children cry so loudly 
for bread, we hope parents will not long continue to give them a 
stone. As the stone sharpeneth steel, so may frequent friendly 
visits revive the vigor of the toil-worn teacher.'' 

During the past winter, Pro£ F. T. Russell was induced to give 
a public reading in Thompsonville, and to conduct some reading 
exercises in two of our scnools, which were of marked benefit to 
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the pupils who participated therein, developing force of utterance 
and grace of expression. The interest in this study was con- 
tinued, and, to some extent, communicated to all our schools, by 
the preparations for a general representation from nearly all our 
schools in a public reading by the scholars at the Town HalL 
There was also, toward the close of the winter term, under the 
auspices of the Joint Board, a competition for prizes, for excel- 
lence in spelling, at the Town Hall, entered into by advanced 
pupils from most of the schools. The degree of perfection mani- 
fested in orthography and penmanship was highly creditable to 
all concerned. From the very evident improvement of the pupils 
in these branches, and the interest manifested by the large and 
attentive audiences, similar exercises would prove profitable here- 
after. 

We suggest that too large a proportion of the time and atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils, in all our schools, is given to the 
science of numbers, and too little attention paid to the knowledge 
of the nature, structure, power and use of language ; and whether 
exercises in English composition, vocal music, and drawing, would 
be of more benefit to our schools and profit to our pupils. 

During the past year, a new school-house has been erected by 
the ThompsonviUe District, an ornamental and substantial edifice, 
capable t)f seating 200 scholars, at a cost of $21,000. This is not 
only a step, but a stride^ in the right direction. 

There is no subject more worthy to engage the attention of the 
people of any town than that of common school education. A 
corps of well-trained youth is a crop that any community can well 
afford to hold, and one that no community that hopes to preserve 
its self-respect, or the respect of others, can long afford to be with- 
out. A people with peculiar privileges are justly subject to cor- 
responding responsibilities. We rate as the most populous town 
in the county — it behooves us, as a larger scholar, to set a good 
example. Our material manufactures have given us a world-wide 
reputation — our works in that line speak for us plainly to the eye 
and the ear. Their voice is seen and heard and felt afar. Let us 
learn to so manipulate the vital moral elements within our easy 
reach, that the product of our school-rooms, as of our looms, shall 
be in demand m the marts of trade, give an additional grace 
to private parlors, and be deemed usefiil and ornamental in our 
public halls. 

Fairfield. — Rev. E. L. Wells, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

The Board have raised the standard of examinations of teachers, 
and have thus raised the grade of teachers. To correspond with 
this, salaries have been increased. 

Plans have also been formed for making the schools in Fairfield 
(village) and Southport High Schools. The necessity for one or 
more nigh schools in a town numbering nearly a thousand chil- 
dren is self-evident. The improving effect of such a school upon 
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the lower schools is a sufficient reason for establishing it. If a 
community does not educate its own directive power, it most ina- 
port it at a high premium. This community does injustice to its 
own native talent by allowing it to develop without those educa- 
tional aids which would enable it to achieve the highest perform- 
ance. It does injustice to itself in neglecting to provide that 
educated intelligence which can discover opportunities and create 
possibilities of increased wealth and prosperity. The permanent 
results of a thoroughly graded system of schools, culminating in a 
High School, cannot be over-estimated, and the expense of such a 
system is not necessarily much greater than is now incurred. 

Hamdbn. — O. W. Treadwell, Acting Visitor. 

The Compvisory Law of 1872 has worked well in this town. 
Of the children between 8 and 14, not over ten have been delin- 
quent. The parents or guardians of such delinquents have been 
carefully visited, and the absolute necessity of complying with 
the law in the future has been set before them. With one excep- 
tion, they received the Visitor with kindness, and with promises of 
cooperation. 

The Acting Visitor, in accordance with law, has visited the 
manufacturing establishments of the town, for the special purpose 
of inquiring as to their obedience to the 2d Section of the School 
Law. All but one of these establishments were found to have 
complied with the law, and the proprietors of that one readily 
promised to obey it in the future. 

Habtfobd. — Rev. C R. Fisher, Acting Visitor. 

The appointment of teachers, to fill vacancies as they occur, is 
a matter of great importance, and by no means fully appreciated 
by some whose duty it is to employ them. There are many diffi- 
culties in the way of securing the best teachers. More work is 
now demanded of our teachers than formerly. " A candidate for 
a teacher's responsibilities, in reply to the suggestion that her ex- 
amination showed a want of proper qualifications, innocently re- 
marked that she should have no difficulty in the recitation, for 
there she would have a book. But the time for that kind of teach- 
ing, if teaching it may be called, has gone by, and the teacher is 
expected to know whereof he affirms. Keither School Committee, 
people nor pupil will be satisfied with the teacher who, unless he 
has the book m his hand, knows less of the subject than the pupil 
reciting." We have adopted the plan of vyritten examincUionSj 
which removes all room for doubt on the character of the ques- 
tions, and must be in many respects far more satisfactory to both 
the candidate and the examiner. 

The course is still pursued, in some of our districts, of employ- 
ing teachers without the examination demanded by law. A 
teacher frequently supplying the place of another should have the 
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required certificate of fitnesB for her position. Such temporary 
supplies can never be as well qualifiea as the re^lar and exper- 
ienced teacher ; but they should be as well qualified as possiole. 
We therefore, recommend that in all our large schools ^' appren- 
tices '^ be constantly employed. The plan has worked well for a 
number of years in the Brown School and elsewhere, affording 
good temporary supplies, and at the same time training the '^ ap- 
prentices '^ for assuming, successfully, the entire charge of im- 
portant schools. 

The German language is now successfully taught iir the 
Brown School, and in the South District in the Wadsworth 
Street and Charter Oak Street Schools. The number in the 
Brown School pursuing this study is about 240; in the South 
District about 800. In each of these districts there is an efiicient 
teacher of this language, and the most satisfactory progress in the 
study of it. In view of the results already attained in these 
schools, and the very pressing desire of our German citizens, as 
well as many others, that the German language be made one of 
the regular studies in our larger schools, the Board of Visitors 
have passed a resolution recommending and authorizing District 
Committees to introduce the study of German at their discretion. 
This action is entirely legitimate, inasmuch as the law fixes only 
the minimum of studies to be taught. The introduction of this 
study will be heartily approved, when fairly tried. The books 
used are most admirably adapted for instruction, and are in use 
in more than sixty of the larger cities and towns of the United 
States. 

In the departments of Music and Drawing we feel the utmost 
confidence, as now supplied with teachers. A very decided im- 
provement in several of the scholars has been made in these 
branches since our last Report. 

The Pearl Street Evening School. — A. Morae^ Ftindpal. — This 
school commencing in November, continued sixteen weeks, five 
evenings per week. There were present, at the opening, in both 
rooms, 142 scholars ; the whole number in attendance during the 
winter, 336. Age of eldest scholar, 40 years; of youngest, 12 
years. Average age about 18 years. Number of males 278, ol 
females 57. Average attendance 124. 

The branches taught were Reading, Spelling, Writing and 
Arithmetic. Some attention was also given to defining words, 
and the use of language. The general deportment of the school 
was excellent. The attendance was better, the diligence of the 
scholars more marked, and the progress decidedly greater, than 
during any previous winter since the establishment of the school 

The Morgan Street Evening School. — JR F. Barrmjoa^ Principal. 
— ^The school was opened Dec. 2, and the sessions were continued 
until March 19th, 1873. 

The whole number enrolled was: males, 116 ; females, 60 ; total, 
166. The largest number present at any session was 129. The 
average attendance was 71. The opening of the ^' News Boys' 
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Beading Rooms " caused some falling off in attendance from the 
smaller boys, most of whom ought to have been in some day 
school. The young men's class took book-keeping by single entry, 
not with the expectation of becoming professional book-keepers, 
but with a view of becoming qualified to keep correctly their own 
business accounts. They pursued the study with increasing in- 
terest and manifest profit through the entire term. The same 
course of instruction was pursued with the other classes as during 
the previous winter. Several members of this school have been 
regular attendants during the six years it has been in operation. 
The cash expenses of the schooji were $800, one half of which was 
paid by the town, and the other half by the Messrs. Cheney 
brothers. The rooms, warmed and lighted, were ^rnished free 
by the City Mission Board. 

Attention was called, last year, to ths truant law^ and the great 
good accomplished by it. The law is still in force, and, in the 
hands of faithful ofiioers, is doing all it can be expected to do, but 
this is by no means adequate to the demands for the suppression 
of insubordination, truancy and absenteeism, and for the proper 
care of the offenders. The law works well up to certain umits ; 
beyond those limits, something more is necessary. The number 
of truant boys and girls is too great to be fully provided for in 
this way. They cannot all be sent to the Reform School ; it is 
not best they should be. Thev should be tried once more at home, 
but separated from the regular schools, where their influence is 
bad, and in which they feel no disgrace can reach them for th^ir 
conduct. The Board therefore recommend the opening, at once, 
of a suitable school room for the reception of incorrigible cases of 
truancy and insubordination, and that the same be put under the 
care of a man competent to administer instruction and discipline. 
This plan, or something similar to it, has been adopted in other 
cities with most beneficial results. We hoped the operation of 
the truant law would be quite sufficient here, but it is not. It 
must be supplemented with something more. The good of the 
scholars and of our schools demand it. It must be an ungraded 
school, and the scholars sent to it must feel it to be a sort of degra- 
dation — a punishment — to be sent to it.* They should be allowed 
to return to the district schools on the assurance of good beha- 
vior from the master of the ungraded school. If this effort proves 
unsuccessful, a residence in Meriden should be tried. The smaller 
the number in this school, the greater will be the success and 
value of it. By such provision " for truant, vagrant and insuboi> 
dinate boys, the community will be relieved of their presence 
about their houses and on the streets ; and the boys will be saved 
from yielding to the habits of evil doing by wholesome restraint, 
to which they will be subjected." 

Huntington. — ^Dr. G. A. Shelton, Secretary of Board of 
Visitors. 

During the year the Board have endeavored to increase the 
average aUenaance* To accomplish this, the teachers were re- 
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quired to make semi-monthly reports to the Secretary of the 
Board. At the opening of the school year each school was in- 
formed that in the annual report of the Visitors the schools would 
be ranked according to their average attendance. These reports 
have been very carefully prepared by the teachers, and forwarded 
as required. Though the progress of the schools can be only 
approximately determined by this method, yet it shows the com- 
parative merit of the schools in average attendance, and has been 
a good stimulus to both teachers and scholars. The average 
attendance for the town has increased in the year 10^ per cent. 
In the several districts it ranged from 63,6 to 80.8 per cent. 

CompuUory Attendance*— ^^e have endeavored to bring into 
the schools those who have been employed in the factories, or are 
professional truants. We have succeeded to some extent, and hope 
to do better the present year. We have found a commendable 
willingness among manufacturers to release such children, but the 
greatest difficulty has existed among the parents. 

Changes of teachers have been less frequent than in previous 
years, though still greater permanence is desirable. Seven 
schools (out of twelve) retained the same teachers through- 
out the year. For the purpose of securing good teachers, the 
annual district meetings should be held as soon as possible after 
the closing of the summer term. Committees would then be 
chosen so early that they could select teachers out of a much 
larger number, and could thus obtain those who are most desira- 
ble. But when the annual meetings are delayed, the best teachers 
have been already engaged elsewhere. Uniformity in the time of 
opening the terms of schools is also desirable, and the months of 
July and August should be vacation, as they are the least profit- 
able months of the year for study. 

At the annual town meeting in October, 1873, the town, at the 
suggestion of the Visitors, voted to maintain all the schools 
thirty-six weeks the current school year. 

Lebanon. — Rev. O. D. Hine for Board of Visitors. 

The selection of teachers is a vital matter and one of some diffi- 
culty. The District Committees, who make these selections, are 
appointed in rotation^ without reference to qualifications or intelli- 
gent interest in school affairs. The office being deemed a burden, 
each member of the district must take his turn in bearing the bur- 
den. Unfortunate selections are thus made, especially when com- 
mittees obtain teachers frono^ out of town of whom they know 
nothing, and who leave home because they cannot be employed 
there. To add to the difficulty, changes of teachers, with all the 
risks, are made nearly every term. Still further, none of our 
schools are graded, but the same teacher in the same room in- 
structs scholars of very different ages and attainments, and has 
classes greatly multiplied. Of course our schools will not com- 
pare favorably witlSr those in places which have committees, chosen 
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for their qualifications, more or less permanent, and closely super- 
intending all that pertains to the schools — which employ the same 
teachers year after year, and which have graded schools and the 
scholars thoroughly classified. Vastly more of system, thorough- 
ness and certainty in the results can be reached in such schools. 

But we need not be disheartened. We must meet our disad- 
vantages as best we can. If the district system must remain, let 
interested and qualified men be chosen conmiittees, and let them 
use great care in the employment of teachers. They need not go 
abroad for them. We have in this town well qualified and proved 
teachers, enough to supply all our schools. Why then should we 
go abroad and hire those of whom we know nothing, and who 
have no discriminating, reliable recommendations ? 

We might have a graded school^ employing permanent teachers 
of high qualifications. There is now a select school in the town, 
having some fifty scholars, who come from different parts of the 
town, some of them a distance of three miles or more. During a 
year there will doubtless be paid for select school tuition, by those 
residing in the town, some one thousand dollars. The distance 
scholars would have to come, and the expense, are proved not to 
be objections to a graded school here. The cheapest measure that 
the people of this town can adopt — the measure which will save 
expense in the end, and contribute to our prosperity, — ^would be 
to establish and maintain a graded school of high character for 
the benefit of all the children m the town. 

Litchfield. — C. B. Andrews, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

At the meeting of the Joint Board of the Selectmen and School 
Visitors to fix the several amounts sufficient to maintain the 
schools in the several districts, it was voted. That there be paid 
to the several school districts in this town the following sums, 
viz: 

To each district in which the average attendance shall not ex- 
ceed fifteen, the sum of eight dollars for each week that such 
district is required by law to maintain a school : 

To each district m which the average attendance exceeds fif- 
teen, but shall not exceed twenty, the sum of eight dollars and 
fifty cents for each week such district is required to maintain a 
school : 

To each district in which the average attendance shall exceed 
twenty, the sum of nine dollars and fifty cents per week for each 
week that such district shall be required to maintain a school. 

The statute requires that schools shall be maintained for at 
least thirty weeks in each year in every school district in which 
the number • of persons between four and sixteen years of age at 
the last preceding enumeration was twenty-four or more, and for 
at least twenty-four weeks in other districts : so that the amount 
of money any district receives depends upon the number of chil- 
dren enumerated, and upon the average attendance of scholars 
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during the year. It was hoped that the apportionment of money 
ill this way might prompt the districts to activity in maintaining 
as high an average attendance as possible. To some extent it is 
believed to have been successfnl. 

Circulars were sent to each district committee, stating the above 
vote, the number of persons enumerated, and the average attend- 
ance for the previous year, in their respective districts. 

Last year the report named only one scholar who had gone 
through a term of school without having been either absent or 
tardy. This year there were several. We hope that in the 
ftiture these instances will not be so rare. 

The registers indicate that very many more parents have visited 
the schools than during the previous year. This is a very encour- 
aging sign. There is still, however, great room for improvement. 

The School Visitors, while desirous to rouse a greater interest 
in parents, and in our citizens generally, in favor of the common 
schools, are conscious that some very great faults exist in the 
schools themselves. Prominent among them is the more common 
mode of teaching, consisting as it almost entirely does in exer- 
cising the memory of the pupil to the neglect of the other facul- 
ties. I cannot in any better way express the idea than by quot- 
ing at some length the language of a late writer on this very 
point: 

" The ]>rime evil of the prevailing method of teaching consists 
in the careful cultivation of the memory, to the neglect of the 
thinking powers. Commencing with the teachers, even of the 
highest grade, down to the youngest child in the school, there is 
an almost slavish adherence to the text-books. Teachers do not 
trouble themselves to study over the lessons, to comprehend thor- 
oughly their full significance, but on the contrary too frequently 
have to depend upon the book in order to hear the lesson. In 
theory this is not allowed, but in practice it is too general. Such 
being the case, the teacher is content to find the scholar perfect 
in the mere language of technicalities of the lesson. The scholar, 
finding nothing further required, is only too glad to perform the 
comparatively easy task of committing so many lines or para- 
graphs to memory, leaving its comprehension severely alone, or 
blindly to follow rules without any pains to discover their scope 
and value. As a consequence, most school children have their 
minds choked with dates, facts, and the mere language of laws 
and principles which they have not made their own by mental 
digestion." 

The experiment of Free Schools in Connecticut is of so re- 
cent a date that no school report is complete without a recur- 
rence to that fact. The argument in favor of Free Schools is 
short and decisive. Every person recognizes and will admit the 
duty of society to protect the lives of children. Our law pro- 
tects the lives even of children unborn, for the reason that 
it is for the benefit of society that children should be bom and 
reared. If then, society may for its own benefit preserve the 
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mere animal existence of a child, the obligation irresistibly follows 
that society must see to it that the life so preserved shall develop 
into a usefiil, intelligent and moral citizen and not into a mffian 
and a curse. The logic is impregnable; society should either 
destroy all children, or guide and protect them up to careful citi- 
zenship. Establish infanticide, or some system of free instruction. 
But the time for argument on the abstract question of Free 
Schools in our State is passed. Various legislation since 1856 has 
fully committed us in their favor. As good citizens then, we 
ought to endeavor that there should be no failure, and to use 
every effort that the system so inaugurated shall be successful 

Lyme. — ^Dr. J. G. Ely, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

A Change recommended, — ^Under the present system, an esti- 
mate of the cost of schools is made, also an appropriation to 
cover the expenses. But any district committee has the power to 
increase the expenses of his school to an unreasonable amount. 
Thus the good management of one district may be overbalanced 
by the extravagance of another. Schools are also kept for irregu- 
lar terms, hardly any two beginning at the same date, and the 
Board of Visitors are often put to great inconvenience by a 
demand for the examination of a single teacher. K there were a 
stated time fixed for all the schools to commence, a single meet- 
ing of the Board would suffice for the examination of all the 
teachers for that term. Incompetent persons may often be em- 
ployed out of personal considerations, and thus the funds appro- 
priated for school purposes may be of no practical benefit to the 
district. A district committee has now no authority to engage a 
good teacher for the ensuing year, and a too frequent change of 
teachers operates to the disadvantage of the schools. The best 
schools are found where the fewest chants are made in thorough 
and capable teachers. 

The remedy iov these evils lies in a radical change in the system 
of employing teachers. So long as the schools remain liable to 
such frequent changes of teachers, there will be great difficulty 
in the way of their conitinuoris improvement ; the gain of one 
term under a teacher of known excellence being lost in the suc- 
ceeding term by the substitution of a far inferior teacher. The 
best of teachers can do comparatively little in a single term, and 
the best of scholars do not make the highest rate of unprovement 
under frequent changes of teachers. But the law allows the town 
to empower the School Visitors to employ the teachers for the sev- 
eral districts ; and as such a course would produce uniformity in 
the time of opening the several terms of school, and economy in 
regulating the expenses, and would enable districts to retain 
approved teachers as long as desired, this method of employing 
teachers is recommended. 
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Mansfield. — Rev. M. C. Welch, Acting Visitor. 

The Soldiers^ Orphan Some School has retained the same 
teacher ten consecutive terms, and during the past year has ex- 
tended the school to thirty-six weeks. This lengthening of the 
school terms, and the continuous employment of the same teacher, 
inures to the benefit of the school. Some of the scholars have 
made surprising progress, and the general aspect of the school 
shows less of the rustiness of long vacations, and of the set-back 
which a change of teachers sometimes occasions. The pupils are 
trained by their skillful teacher to rely upon themselves, and the 
method of instruction succeeds very happily in making them quick 
to think and interested in their studies. They are not left to 
" cram" for recitation and recite like parrots, but the system of 
instruction trains them to an unusual degree of facility and quick- 
ness in the use of their faculties. In nearly all the school exercises 
afrequent and judicious use is made of tne black-board. People 
who visit the school probably go away with the impression that 
these orphans are an uncommonly bright set of children. 

A Good Example. — District !No. 8 has been served by the same 
committee several years, very much to his own inconvenience. 
His school justifies the wisdom of the district in constraining one 
man, even against his wish, to carry this uncoveted burden for 
seven years in succession. The great benefit of such service would 
seem to call for reasonable pay. 

Lack of Megidarity and x^anctuality. — ^In several of the schools 
there has been an amount of irregularity in attendance and of tar- 
diness which must have proved a serious embarrassment to the 
teacher. Absence caused by sickness is unavoidable, but not all 
that now complained of is of that kind. Irregularity seriously ob- 
structs the general success of the school by lessening the spirit of 
study in the irregular scholars, and by holding back the classes 
from a uniform and spirited progress, and thus dampening the 
enthusiasm of the whole school. 

In some cases the irregularity has gone to such an extreme as 
to be an actual violation of the school law. The law says : " Every 
parent, guardian, or other person having control and chnrge of 
any child between the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall cause 
such child to attend some public or private day school at least 
three months in each year, six weeks at least of which attend- 
ance shall be consecutive." There are seven children registered 
between the ages of eight and fourteen, who, on account of irre- 
gularity, have none of them attended school three months during 
the past year. 

Another kind of irregularity is quite conmion. The registers 
show much more tardiness than is necessary. Some may think this 
is, at the worst, simply an annoyance to the teacher. But the evil 
is greater. The success of a school depends upon good habits of 
order. The true criterion of success is not so much the acquisition 
of knowledge as the formation of good habits, both of mind and 
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of behavior. Punctuality in attendance, close application in 
study, and promptness in recitation are habits which give a better 
promise of success in life than the knowledge of what is in the 
books. One chief object of our schools is to train the children to 
these habits. The habit of coming late to school is a fault which 
interferes greatly with one of the most important aims of a school. 
It is not a trivial offence, for it seriously affects the character. 

School Terms, — Is the custom of two terms in a year the best 
division of the year for school purposes ? By this custom the 
vacations are long and the terms far apart. The result is that the 
scholars begin the term rusty in their studies, and both teacher and 
scholar are easily persuaded that it is necessary to go over a large 
part of the ground traversed the preceding term. In this way 
valuable time is lost, and even the worst result follows of dimin- 
ished enthusiasm, and possibly weariness and apathy in the mind 
of the scholar. Is there not serious reason to apprehend that often 
scholars, and even bright scholars, are thus kept in one book until 
they lose all interest in that study, and possibly also that most 
valuable of things for a scholar, viz. : intellectual curiosity — that 
thirst for knowledge which is natural to the human mind, and 
which may be destroyed by injudicious methods of teaching. 

Furthermore, many of our scholars are unable to attend in 
summer. On the two term system this is a great disadvantage. 
They shut up their books in early spring, and do not open them 
again until late in the fall If the school year were divided into 
three terms, the disadvantage would be nearly or quite overcome. 
Their summer vacation would be shortened, and their winter 
schooling increased, and the resulting advantage to the town in a 
better education and a broader culture in its future citizens can 
hardly be estimated. 

Course of Study. — ^Is there room for improvement at this point? 
The natural order in the education of a child is first to teach 
through the eye. In whatever branches of study the eye can be 
brought into use as an aid, these studies can be used to best ad- 
vantage in teaching children. Hence we use wall maps, globes 
and black-boards. It is the right use of the eye in education that 
leads to those habits of observation which are so useful through 
life. These principles ought to be a guide in the education of the 
young. They indicate that those branches of study should be 
chiefly taken up which come first in the natural order of educa- 
tion, and that the more abstruse studies should be deferred till 
the mind has been trained and matured to take them up to advan- 
tage. According to this view, the study of nature, in some 
branches of the natural sciences, would appropriately come early 
in our system of education. Physical Geography would occupy 
a more prominent place than it now does. Botany, Natural Philos- 
ophy, Mineralogy, Zo5logy; one or more of these would come 
into such a system. These studies would be exceedingly attrac- 
tive and highly useful in cultivating the intellectual curiosity 
which is so necessary to mental activity, and to the acquirement 
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of knowledge. They would prove useful in giving the scholars 
subjects of study which they would be apt to prosecute in the 
midst of their summer employments, and which would lead them 
to be cultivating at all times their habits of observation. Fur- 
thermore, such a course of study would give to the next genera- 
tion of men and women a happy release from that humiliating 
ignorance of common things which afflicts so many of us. 

But how shall we get the time for this ? In the first place, by 
saving time which is now lost. Pupils might in most cases be 
put through the present course of study in less time than is now 
used, (/lasses lose time by being put back in their studies at the 
beginning of the term. Time is also lost in taking up so scrupu- 
lously every item in the text-books. These books seem to be com- 
piled on the principle that fullness is the criterion of excellence. 
Our Arithmetics contain more than it is well to put most of our 
classes through. Our Geographies contain still more that might 
be omitted with advantage. Our present course of Greene's Gram- 
mar might be abridged most of all, provided grammar continues 
to be taken up so early in the course of study. These studies 
might thus be made to occupy much less time than they now do, 
while all would be retained that is needful to be taught in our 
schools. At the same time, this additional advantage would be 
secured, that classes could be carried through these studies with 
enthusiasm, which seems so hard a thing to do on the present 
system. 

Hiring Teachers, — The present method of hiring teachers is 
attended with some disadvantages. According to this method, 
it is difficult to secure uniformity, either in terms or wages, or any 
approach to uniformity in style of instruction. The law provides 
that the town may authorize and direct the School Visitors to em- 
ploy the teachers for all the public schools in the town. This is 
not consolidating the districts. It leaves the present district 
system as it is, in all respects, except the hiring of teachers. The 
present system puts the responsibility of the schools upon the 
Board of Visitors, and at the same time takes out of their hands 
the chief means of meeting this responsibility to their own satis- 
faction, or that of the several districts. Furthermore, the hiring 
of the teachers is committed to one body of men, and the payment 
of the bills to another. Serious disadvantages attend this mode 
of doing business. If the hiring of the teachers were placed in the 
same hands that are now charged with the general welfare of the 
schools, there might still be friction and difficulty. A Board of 
Education that meant to do the best in their power would have 
no easy or enviable work to do. But it would be made prac- 
ticable to introduce more system and uniformity than is now 
possible. 
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Mebidbn. — ^Dr. C. H. S. Davis and Rev. A. Norwood, Acting 
Visitors. 

Taken as a whole, the public schools of the town are in a highly 
satisfactory condition, affording abundant encouragement to ail 
those who have the interest of general education at heart. But 
though the review of the year is an encouraging one, we must 
not rest contented with what has already been accomplished. We 
must not imagine that the present school system is perfect, nor 
that our educational facilities are so abundant as to require no 
increase, nor that our schools have reached that line of efficiency 
beyond which no advance is possible. Whatever has been 
wrought in the past, there is yet need of earnest thought — of 
faithful work — to the end that defects may be remedied, and new 
agencies and helps be brought forth, which will meet the fresh 
and large demands sure to be presented. 

How to educate our children, and secure the best results with 
the greatest economy of time and expense, is the great problem of 
the day, and demands the best thought of all our educators. Our 
schools are the most beautiful vineyards of our beautiful town. 
In them the loveliest, costliest plants spring up, obtain their sus- 
tenance and unfold their bloom and beauty. They are the hope, 
the glory, and the strength of our community ; the conservative 
and ufe-giving power of the country. They ought, therefore, to 
be most liberally supported, most fondly cherished, and most 
carefully managed and instructed. 

Those teachers who take a hearty interest in their work, and 
properly improve their opportunities to acquire professional 
knowledge and skill, almost universally have cheerftil, orderly, 
industrious, and successful schools. The right spirit in the teacher 
is the one essential thing. Want of soul is want of everything in 
the teacher of children. No teacher can keep a good school who 
is not actuated by a strong desire to benent, as far as possible, 
each individual pupil If the world suffers especially from any 
great want, it is for men and women of convictions, for men and 
women " who do their own thinking," and so add to the accumu- 
lating intellectual force of society. The process is begun in school, 
if chUdren are properly instructed. 

Every year's expeiience in teaching adds to the value of the 
teacher, who becomes better acquainted with the scholars and 
with the citizens, and has more time to perfect his method and 
system in the art of teaching. We are confident that that school 
is, in every desirable excellence, the best which has continued the 
longest under the jurisdiction of the same energetic and progres- 
sive teacher. Our standard of qualification for teachers is far too 
low : not only in. regard to the spirit of what is contained in our 
text-books, but in regard to a general knowledge of things, of the 
effect of example, personal influence, surroundings, habit, etc., 
upon the molding character of the young, and in regard to an 
understanding of the laws of nature, physical laws, the laws of the 
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physical system, and the laws of mind. The great needs of our 
common schools are teachers who have had experience and are 
possessed of much intensely practical knowledge not found in our 
text books, in addition to the required literary qualifications. If 
any of our citizens wanted the services of a lawyer, or if any of 
our families required a physician, if any of our parishes desired to 
obtain a clergyman, if one of our manufacturers needs the services 
of an engineer or designer, or an overseer of spinning or weaving, 
or if any person wished for a mechanic to take charge of a difficult 
and important work, what ridicule would be thought too severe 
if the person^ should finally be selected and placed in his post of 
responsibility with not only no inquirv as to his special prepara- 
tion and experience, but with the full knowledge that he was 
entirely destitute of either. The business of teaching requires as 
much faithfulness, skill and devotion as any of the callings we 
have named, yet committees are yearly importuned by those who 
rank among our most intelligent people to entrust our schools 
with their momentous interests to girls who have never undergone 
a single hour of training or other special preparation for the criti- 
cal and sacred work. It is the easiest thing to hire the nearest 
teacher or the first that applies, but it requires an expert to select 
the best. It also requires energy and foresight, for the best are 
usually in demand and soonest engaged. The committees who 
wait until just before the time of beginning school to select a 
teacher are, in ordinary circumstances, unfaithful to their trust. 
Is it not really a part of their contract, in accepting their office, 
to select the best possible teachers within their reach ? This will 
involve the refusing of some Whom, for private reasons, they 
would be glad to gratify. To place a young and impressible child 
for six hours a day in a school-room where the moral atmosphere, 
the manners, and the mental habits are all bad, through the 
incompetency of a poor teacher, is doing irreparable injury to 
that child's mind and character. Many pupils never learn to undo 
the shiftless mental habits that were formed by shiftless teachers 
m their childhood. If the answering of a few questions in arithme- 
tic, geography and grammar, and a proficiency in reading and 
spelling, wer6 always to determine the qualifications of teachere, 
then the duty of the examining committee could be more easily 
discharged. There are important questions, however, the an- 
swers to which cannot be fully reached by the committee till after 
a trial, such as these : 

1. Is there the ability to control ? 

2. Is there judgment for the instruction and discipline of 
scholars with different mental characteristics and dispositions ? 

3. Are the manners of the candidates such as would be justly 
commended if reproduced upon the pupils ? 

4. Will their deportment out of the school-room illustrate and 
enforce the moral sentiments which the s atute requires to be in- 
culcated in the school-room ? 
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5. Will their life and conversation have an elevating influence 
upon the children and youth who are to be their daily com- 
panions ? 

It is quite important that clear and accurate knowledge of all 
the branches of science taught in the school should be possessed ; 
but with those who are to bear such an important part m forming 
the character of our youth, these other things are quite as im- 
portant. Teachers sometimes complain because they have to pass 
an examination in geography, grammar, history, and algebra 
before they can secure a certificate to teach a school where 
perhaps neither of these branches are pursued, l^hej suppose 
that, as the instruction to be imparted is the most simple and 
rudimentary, so they need but the most simple and rudimentary 
qualifications to fit them for their work. It requires but little 
argument to show that the reasoning upon which this idea is 
based is false, and the legitimate results pernicious. At no period 
in a child's course of educational training does he need so much 
help from his teacher as when he first commences going to school. 
Then the foundations of his education are to be laid, and much of 
his future success will depend upon the skill and thoroughness 
with which this part of the work is done. The advanced pupil 
has acquired habits of personal application ; he has learned to 
think and to investigate for himself; his text-book affords him 
much of the assistance he needs, and the services of the teacher 
are not so imperatively important. The little child, on the con- 
trary, has acquired none of these powers ; his efforts of observation 
and investigation are only put forth as directed by the teacher ; 
the instruction he receives must be given orally ; the teacher con- 
stitutes his text-book. The different branches are so connected 
with each other that it is impossible to teach any one of them 
with success without knowing much that properly belongs to the 
others. It is very important that every mistake committed by 
the child in the pronunciation of his words, or in the construction 
of his sentences, should be corrected, and when these errors of 
pronunciation and speech are not corrected in early youth, they 
are liable to become so confirmed as to be almost incurable. Dur- 
ing the first five years of a child's going to school it is all im- 
portant, therefore, that he be placed under the charge of teachers 
of cul ure, whose moral and religious influence is always pure and 
noble, whose personal bearing implies good manners, and whose 
intellectual teachings lay a safe and sure foundation for whatever 
superstructure may in after years be erected thereon. Therefore 
good breeding, gentleness, courtesy, politeness, the amenities of 
social life, as illustrated by the most refined and intellectual, 
should shine forth in the habits, behavior, conduct and deport- 
ment of every teacher. The closing of the door, the handling of 
a pencil, the morning salutations to the pupil, the slightest actions 
even, act upon the pupil and react upon the teacher. Thev illus- 
trate character, are character, and must have a forming influence. 
It was Dr. Bushby who, when asked how he continued to keep 
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all his preferments and the headmastership of Westminster School 
through the successive but turbulent reigns of Charles I, Oliver 
Cromwell, Charles II, and James II, replied : " The fathers gov- 
ern the nation, the mothers govern the fathers, the boys govern 
the mothers, and I govern the school." The deduction which we 
make, and a fair logical conclusion we think it to be — borne out 
by facts — ^is this : that our teachers are the molders, the " gov- 
ernors " of our State and nation. 

Visits by Parents, — Parents should be impressed with the im- 
portance of hearty cooperation with the teacher. The teacher 
stands in the place of the parent only in a limited sense. Teachers 
are largely dependent for their success upon the manner in 
which parents second their efforts. Some of our schools pass 
an entire term without a single visitor entering the school-room 
to break the monotony that reigns within. It is said that 
"where the treasure is there wiU the heart be also." There 
are many parents who look after their children anxiously, who 
guard them as they would their greatest treasures, who with 
pride behold them day after day as they develop those qualities 
which make up true men and women, warding off every influence 
that tends to operate injuriously upon their moral as well as their 
physical welfare ; but the place above all others where the germs 
of the future man or woman are first formed, developed, trained 
into action — the place above all others, (aside from home,) where 
the plastic minds of children and youth receive the most lasting 
impressions, is never honored by their presence. They find time 
to discharge every other duty, keep well posted on political 
affsiirs, are well known at the social gathering ; but to the inquiry 
whether their children are making good, substantial progress in 
school, can only answer, " We hope so." 

Regularity and Punctuality, — ^Parents are not aware how much 
the progress of their children depends upon regularity and punc- 
tuality. Many think that their children can be dismissed when 
they have recited their lessons, or be absent a day or a half day 
in a week without serious detriment ; but it is a sad mistake. If 
the public knew how much of the teacher's time had to be taken 
from the whole school and devoted to irregular scholars, who are 
out of school on every frivolous pretext, there would be universal 
demand for legislation upon the subject. Teachers are advised to 
visit the parents of these irregular scholars and explain to them 
the nature of school work and the effects of such a course upon 
their children. No parent who regards the prosperity of the 
school and the interests of his children, will suffer them to be ab- 
sent unless for some weighty and important reasons. It is vain 
for a town to build school-houses, procure teachers, raise money 
and ftimish all the means for intellectual improvement, when a 
large number of the children neglect to improve them, and it is to 
be hoped that certain parents will give this matter the serious 
consideration which it deserves. We can conceive of no better 
method to bring both parents and children to their senses upon 
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through the successive but turbulent reigns of Charles I, Oliver 
Cromwell, Charles II, and James II, replied : " The fathers gov- 
ern the nation, the mothers govern the fathers, the boys govern 
the mothers, and I govern the school." The deduction which we 
make, and a fair logical conclusion we think it to be — ^borne out 
by facts — is this : that our teachers are the molders, the " gov- 
ernors " of our State and nation. 

Visits by Parents, — Parents should be impressed with the im- 
portance of hearty coSperation with the teacher. The teacher 
stands in the place of the parent only in a limited sense. Teachers 
are largely dependent for their success upon the manner in 
which parents second their efforts. Some of our schools pass 
an entire term without a single visitor entering the school-room 
to break the monotony that reigns within. It is said that 
"where the treasure is there wiU the heart be also." There 
are many parents who look after their children anxiously, who 
guard them as they would their greatest treasures, who with 
pride behold them day after day as they develop those qualities 
which make up true men and women, warding off every influence 
that tends to operate injuriously upon their moral as well as their 
physical welfare ; but the place above all others where the germs 
of the future man or woman are first formed, developed, trained 
into action — the place above all others, (aside from home,) where 
the plastic minds of children and youth receive the most lasting 
impressions, is never honored by their presence. They find time 
to discharge every other duty, keep well posted on political 
affsiirs, are well known at the social gathering ; but to the inquiry 
whether their children are making good, substantial progress in 
school, can only answer, " We hope so." 

Regvlarity and Punctuality, — ^Parents are not aware how much 
the progress of their children depends upon regularity and punc- 
tuahty. Manv think that their children can be dismissed when 
they have recited their lessons, or be absent a day or a half day 
in a week without serious detriment ; but it is a sad mistake. If 
the public knew how much of the teacher's time had to be taken 
from the whole school and devoted to irregular scholars, who are 
out of school on every frivolous pretext, there would be universal 
demand for legislation upon the subject. Teachers are advised to 
visit the parents of these irregular scholars and explain to them 
the nature of school work and the effects of such a course upon 
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large number of the children neglect to improve them, and it is to 
be hoped that certain parents will give this matter the serious 
consideration which it deserves. We can conceive of no better 
method to bring both parents and children to their senses upon 
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this subject than to put irregular scholars all into one class, re- 
gardless of their grades of scholarship or size. If they use a half- 
dozen different books, just as well. Call it, if you please, the 
"Jumble Class," and let it be understood that all irregular 
scholars are to go into it. When visitors, or the committee come, 
let it be told them that this is the Jumble Class. Certainly par- 
ents who thus wrong their children and the school ought not to 
complain of such an arrangement. There is a law in Saxony and 
Prussia making the absence of a scholar, of proper school age, for 
ten continuous days, prima fade evidence of fault on the part of 
the parents or guardians, and subjects them to a fine, only to be 
remitted on satisfactory explanation, under oath. In Germany, 
that land of learned men, as well as valiant soldiers, irregularity 
and non-attendance are not tolerated. In Sweden, where seventy 
thousand children travel daily over two miles, and twenty thou- 
sand over four miles to school, the attendance is regular and con- 
stant, and a Swede who could not write his name and read his 
language with ease, would be looked upon with pity and curiosity. 

Evening Schools, — The town authorities have been willing to 
do all in their power to aid the evening schools, and gave the use 
of a room in the town house, putting in tables, chairs, etc., for the 
use of the scholars. The school has been watched with interest, 
and has been productive of much good, and has certainly proved 
a great blessing to those persons who have been early withdrawn 
from the privileges of day schools. The scholars made good 
advancement in writing and arithmetic, and good progress in 
other studies. Among the pupils was a Frencn girl, unable to 
speak a word of English, who came in to learn the English lan- 
guage. Our foreign population will find in the evening schools a 
hearty welcome. They are free to alL The small expense in- 
volved in carrying on these schools is of little consequence, when 
compared with the advantages resulting to the community from 
the dif^sion of intelligence among the ignorant, who are here, as 
well as elsewhere, a source of such great weakness socially and 
politically. The evening school commenced December 9th, 1872, 
and closed March 4th, 1873, holding session fifty-seven evenings, 
from seven until nine. There were registered, males, 106 ; 
females, 19 ; total, 125. Average attendance, males. 27 ; females, 
6 ; total, 33. The age of the youngest pupil was eleven ; of the 
oldest, fifty-four. The branches taught were Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Book-keeping and English Grammar. The 
school was in charge of Rev. John T. Pettee. 

The district system is losing ground. It has been abandoned 
in most of the Western States, and is waning everywhere in the 
east. It is an innovation. The town plan was the original one in 
Connecticut, and continued till 1766, when districts were first 
authorized. The district system is a system without system, and 
stands in the way of a more perfect organization of our schools. 
The town owes to its children equality of school privileges, but 
we question whether this will be granted until the number of oar 
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schools is lessened, and our children are apportioned equally to 
the then existing schools. Strict justice demands only an equality 
of expenditure, but under our present system the education of 
each child costs in one district ^38.31 per year, while in another 
the expense is only $8.40. A man is taxed for building a house 
in district No. 1. He changes his business and moves into district 
No. 2, just in time to assist in building a new house there, and so 
on to the end of the chapter. Thus one man may be legally taxed 
for every school-house m town, while another, by well concerted 
moves, may escape taxation altogether. But some think if dis- 
tricts are abolished somehow they will be deprived of their rights. 
Perhaps they would, in some such way as one is deprived of his 
rights when a rail-car takes the place of a stage-coach, or a trip- 
hammer supplants the hand-sledge. A more intimate acquaintance 
with all the teachers in town and also with the schools enables the 
school visitor to employ teachers best adapted to the schools 
which they are to teach. While the present system makes them 
responsible for the success of the schools, it gives them no voice in 
the choice of teachers, except the power to accept or reject the 
candidates who are presented for examination, ignoring entirely 
the question of adaptation. District committees who consult, as 
they believe, the highest interests of their several districts by em- 
ploying the lowest priced teachers, enter upon a dangerous ex- 
periment, which sometimes succeeds, but oftener fails. Ex- 
perience and ability should be sought in preference to every other 
consideration. 

High School, — Among a hundred applicants for positions as 
teachers, ten would be a large number to find who will ever be- 
come teachers in the true sense of the word. Many are deficient 
in education, many more in natural qualifications, and others still 
in industry and devotion to work. Many seek the position be- 
cause the pay is better and the hours less than in other employ- 
ments ; and many because — thanks to the worthy teachers who 
give it character — ^it is considered more dignified to teach than to 
work elsewhere. As we have abundant and good material for 
teachers in our own schools, the only question is, how shall they 
be properly prepared for the work. In nearly every city in the 
Union the same difficulty has arisen, and has been met in the way 
in which it ought to be provided for here — by the establishment 
of a High School. The High School elevates and gives character 
to the town, and brings it into equality and fellowship with the 
first-class communities of the State. It makes contented those 
who, appreciating the worth of a good education, desire to secure 
its blessings for their children. It makes the town attractive to 
the better class of citizens who may be seeking a home, and thus 
serves to introduce those who are of worth and honor to a com- 
munity. It thus steadily works to the pecuniary, mental and 
moral gain of the town. It would have a happy influence on all 
the schools. It would secure to a large degree the proper grad- 
ing of the schools, so essential to success. The High School 
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Stands alone as the center of influence and interest among the 
graded schools. Not only would its influence be felt in the other 
schools, both by pupils as the goal of their ambition, and by 
teachers as the exponent of their system and the culminating 
point of their labors, but all the schools would be judged as to 
efliciency, both bv citizens and strangers, by the scholarship and 
character of the ftigh School. If the people of Meriden wish all 
the schools of the town to be elevated and improved, they should 
strengthen by every means in their power the influence and 
efliciencv of tnis schooL Let a building worthy of the town be pro- 
vided, all the means necessary for the highest culture be procured ; 
let everything be done that is needed to give it the full confidence 
and support of every patron, and make it an object of pride to 
every citizen, and we shall see every school-room in Meriaen per- 
meated with new life. The great object of the High School is to 
better prepare the boys and girls of Meriden for the duties of men 
and women, and even if those duties pertained only to the getting 
of a living, we would say, give them the best education in your 
power. Nothing is further from the truth than to say that per- 
sons destined to manual labor do not need literary culture. They 
will labor with more profit, with a mind strengthened and enriched 
with learning. If anywhere solid learning, memory training, 
habits of study, and methods of thought are demanded, it is in 
the occupations that make the industries and underlie the very 
being of the large majority of all communities. An ignorant 
mechanic is a failure at the start, and if an intelligent mechanic 
was no better workman he must of necessity be more of a man, 
more of a power in the community, more sure of keeping his rights, 
and of protecting the rights of others. Johnson and Boswell were 
once rowed across the river Thames by the son of a ferryman, and 
the lad, though only a poor ferryman's son, bom — as boys are in 
England — to follow their fathers' calling, had yet acquired, by 
secret application and industry, so great a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin as to converse readily with the great men he was con- 
veying across the river. After the passage was made, Boswell 
discussed with Johnson the wisdom of " such a boy's" learning the 
classics, urging as an argument that " he rowed no better for his 
knowledge." Johnson replied that " he certainly rowed no worse, 
and it was not by any means sure that he did not row better." 
If an Englishman in that day could see the wisdom of learning 
for the poor man's child, in a country where the government con- 
spires with social customs to keep down the laborer to the level 
which centuries have hardened into adamant, how should Ameri- 
cans regard the privilege, where all is free and mind only is su- 
preme : where the statesman, the judge, the orator, the poet, or 
the artist of the next generation may be the child of the humblest 
and poorest to-day I 

Supervision of Schools. — The most important part of our whole 
system of education is the supervision. The experience of every 
committee is that schools need such oversight and guidance as 
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can seldom be given. Proper classification of pupils, suitable pro- 
gress, unity of plan and practical results, can only be attained by 
the constant attention of some superintending authority. Such 
supervision requires a man properly qualified and suitably paid. 
This important work has been committed to those who have on 
them the cares and burdens of an engrossing profession, and who 
can give to this duty only intervals of time snatched from para- 
mount engagements. It has been our endeavor to give such atten- 
tion as is required of us by law, well aware that there is a lack of 
service that needs to be supplied. Those business and profes- 
sional men who are suitable for the management of school affairs, 
and who comprehend the workings, wants, and necessary modifi- 
cations of school systems, have every year less and less command 
of their time. Competition on every hand is so sharp and close 
that all men, in order to succeed, must in a measure be men of 
one idea. Their own business and professional duties, at least, 
will not admit of divided attention. They can perhaps afford to 
pay for the time of another, but cannot afford to give their own. 
And it is coming to be a fact that a visiting committee composed 
of such men will not do all that is expected of them. Now let us 
put the matter on the ground of consistency. The town votes an 
appropriation of $15,847 for highways. For the wise expenditure 
of this money it is deemed necessary to appoint a person to super- 
intend the work and outlay. But the town votes for school pur- 
poses an appropriation of l?24,000 ; has by actual valuation up- 
ward of $103,730 invested in school buildings and furniture, 
which need frequent repairs and alterations ; employs over forty 
persons as teachers and janitors ; has in training nearly 3,000 of 
its future citizens, and still neglects the appointment of a school 
superintendent. We believe that with a superintendent a greater 
uniformity and a better classification in the schools can be secured 
than in any other way. The work needs a man well acquainted 
with school systems, one perfectly familiar with all the branches 
taught in our schools, and one who shall devote all his time and 
abiUty to the work. Such a person should be a man of large 
ideas and large experience, in complete sympathy with the best 
educational interests of the town, and with the progressive spirit 
of the age ; one who is prepared to take a clear, comprehensive 
survey of the whole field of labor, and at the same time to enter 
heartily into its minutest details ; a man who knows what 
teaching should be from his own experience in the school-room, 
and what possible improvement may be made in our present sys- 
tem, from a large, generous observation and careful study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the several methods of instruc- 
tion and government employed in other places. Educated and 
intelligent men only can perform this work properly. A great 
amount and variety of labor is required, such as personally ex- 
amining teachers and scholars for promotion from one school or 
grade to another, visiting schools and giving directions; making 
rules for the schools ; settling difficulties that are continually aids- 
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ing between teachers and scholars, parents and others ; the charge 
and care of school property ; the examination of schools at their 
close ; the making of returns, reports, etc. Such members of the 
board as are qualified to do all this are generally fully occupied 
with their own affairs, and soon find the labor necessary to a con- 
scientious discharge of their duties a greater draft upon their 
time than they can afford. The burden and annoyance of the 
oflBice, and political wire-pulling, occasion frequent changes ; and 
the persons appointed by the board do not make a specialty of 
education, and have other duties that occupy their time. There 
are very few men in any community who can afford to devote the 
time and labor which this service requires for the petty sum of 
" three dollars each per day, and in like proportion for parts of 
days." " A school," says Everett, " is not a clock which you can 
wind up and then leave it to go by itself" Our railroads and 
factories require some directing, controlling and constantly super- 
vising mind for their highest efliciency, and do not our schools 
need the same ? 

Music. — Only within a few years has the importance and 
desirableness of making music a regular part of popular education 
come to be generally recognized and admitted. Music should 
enter into common school education, because — 1st. It is an aid to 
other studies. 2d. It assists the teacher in maintaining the dis- 
cipline of the school. 3d. It cultivates the SBSthetic nature of the 
child. 4th. It is valuable as a means of mental discipline. 5th. 
It lays a favorable foundation for the more advanced culture of 
later life. 6th. It is a positive economy. 1th. It is of the highest 
importance as a sanitary measure. 8th. It prepares for a partici- 
pation in the church service. And again : Through the medium 
of the music lesson the moral nature of the child may be properly 
cultivated. The primary school is, of all others, the place where 
instruction in music ought to begin, if we ever expect to attain to 
anything like a satisfactory result as a part of our common school 
instruction. The child of five or six years can easily be taught 
the first rudiments of music, and by means of charts and black- 
boards it is as easy to the child as learning the alphabet. 

Drawing. — ^It would be a great public benefit if some arrange- 
ment could be made by which this delightful and universally use- 
ful study could be taught in our public schools by a qualified 
teacher. Our advancement in the industrial arts is so dependent 
on the general diffusion of skill in the various kinds of drawing, 
that it is wonderful that a general interest in it is yet to be created. 
As manufactures are the life of our State, there is no part of the 
country where skill of eye and hand is more needed, or where it 
should be better rewarded. The art is equally advantageous to 
girls and boys. The possession of skill in delineation would open 
many possibilities of employment to women, which, without this 
skill, are not within their reach. There have been, thus far, three 
obstacles in the way of introducing drawing into our common 
schools : 
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Ifir$t — ^A false conception, on the part of teachers and parents, 
of its true scope in the department of public instruction. 

Second — Ignorance of its value, educational, practical, sesthetio, 
and moral. 

Third — A false estimate of its difficulty, caused by ignorance 
of the subject and of the method of teaching it. 

What are the advantages to be derived from drawing ? 

1. Skill in mechanical labor is always associated with a nice 
sense of form and proportion. This sense is to be trained by 
d«wing. 

2. The ability in a foreman of a shop to give accurate sketches 
of machines, or parts of machines, to a workman, is of great value. 
This can be gained only by the practice of drawing. 

3. Attention to drawing saves apprentices a great deal of 
time. A boy who spends two hours a week in drawing, and the 
rest of the time in working at machines or at the bench, learns 
his business faster, and becomes more skillful in it, than one who 
works all the time. 

4. The great bane of foremen in machine shops is the inability 
of nine-tenths of the workmen to read a working drawing so as to 
work from it. It is calculated that the productive efficiency of 
every machine shop would be increased thirty-three per cent, if 
every journeyman could read any common working drawing and 
work by it. If the workman does not study so far as to become 
a skillful draftsman himself, it yet enables him better to understand 
drawings made by others, and to work intelligently from them, 
and to represent, however rudely, things that cannot be well ex- 
plained by words. He is a more intelligent and serviceable work- 
man. If he attains to real skill in the use of his pencil, and de- 
velops the tastes and talents that cannot, without this training, 
be either discovered or made use of, he becomes a valuable person 
at once. Every branch of our manufactures is suffering for the 
want of just tnis intelligence and skill. Anything that brings 
manual skill again into repute, and counteracts the growing dis- 
position to discredit every means of livelihood that does not con- 
sist in "brain work" merely, is a positive gain to our civilization. 
" In all those manufactures of which taste is a principal element, 
the French are far in advance of other nations ; and why ? Be- 
cause the eyes and hands of all classes have been duly trained. 
In France children begin — almost with the commencement of their 
eating — to learn to see. Ask the first French boy you encounter 
in the Louvre to tell you what constitutes the difference between 
Ingres and Corot, to make you a sketch of the Venus of Milo, or 
one of the prancing horses at the entrance of the Champs Elysees, 
and he will do it instantly. Ask him to draw you a tangent of 
an ellipse, or to find the true apex of a pyramid in perspective, to 
make you an acanthus leaf, or an ornamental scroll for the comer 
of a shawl; and then take him into the garden of the Tuilleries, 
and set him to telling you the character of the flowers there, and 
the value of their colors in a chromatic scale, and he will do it at 
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once and correctly. The English boy is on the track of his French 
neighbor. He will quote Raskin to you by the hour, show you 
the beauties of Turner and Stanfield, draw lines for you as firm as 
Gibson's, design a water-gate or a wind-mill, and catch him if you 
can on curved surface or shadow plane. Sixty years ago Napo- 
leon had the sagacity to discern the practical value of drawing, 
and to order it to oe made a permanent study in the schools of 
France. This one decree has brought untold wealth to the French 
nation.** All the world pays them tribute because they excel in 
taste. America alone sends her many millions in gold for her 
. bijoutry. Our Connecticut manufacturers are beginning to learn 
that these decorative articles are their most profitable wares. 
Horace Mann, after having visited the German and Prussian 
schools some twenty years ago, said : " Almost every pupil in 
every school could draw with ease, and most of them with no 
inconsiderable degree of beauty and expression. Professor "Wal- 
ter Smith, whose services have oeen secured by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, to give the teachers of that State an 
insight into the best methods of industrial drawing, declares, that 
during his personal experience in teaching drawing in England he 
had not found one out of ten thousand pupils whom he was unable 
to teach to draw. In London more than a thousand girls earn a 
handsome living by making designs for illustrated books, prints, 
etc. Probably as many proportionally do this in every large 
town in the kingdom. If every girl at school and out oi school 
were properly taught drawing, some, at least, here, as in England, 
would become proficient enough to retire from the frightful list of 
" unemployed women." 

In order to make drawing a successful study, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should have a competent drawing teacher to 
give instruction to both teachers and scholars. Chapter V, Sec- 
tion 40 of the laws of the State of Connecticut relating to educa- 
tion reads: "After the first day of September, 1873, teachers 
shall be qualified to give instruction in tte rudiments of drawing, 
if required by the School Visitors of the town." At a meeting of 
the Board of School Visitors, Aug. 20th, 1873, it was " Voted, 
that all teachers that are hereafter examined shall be qualified to 
give instruction in the rudiments of drawing." Also " Voted, 
that all teachers now in the public schools of Meriden shall be re- 
quired to pass an examination in the rudiments of drawing, when 
required by the Board of School Visitors." 

Natural Science, — There is an opinion very prevalent among 
educators that while our schools are doing a great and noble work, 
they are not accomplishing all that mi^ht reasonably be expected 
of th^nL In very many schools it is painful to witness the attempt 
to memorize the endless and senseless details of geography, the 
technicalities of grammar, at an age when they cannot be under- 
stood, and long examples in mental arithmetic, which, with their 
complicated solutions, must be given with closed book, and in 
precise, logical terms. If a portion of the time thus wasted could 
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be given to some studies that would really interest the children, 
develop their perceptive powers, accustom them to the correct use 
of language, and be of real practical value to them in after life, 
how much more satisfactory results would be exhibited at the close 
of the child's school life. Natural sciences, as botany, zoSlogy, 
chemistry, geology, astronomy, philosophy, physiology — in one 
word, what the Germans so aptly call Erdhunde (earth knowl- 
edge) — tend to develop, to their utmost, the observing, reflecting 
and reasoning faculties. The habit of independent and accurate 
observation, induced by a proper study of natural science, is in- 
valuable in after life. We would like to see the young people of 
our town given a more perfect insight into the wonders of the 
world we live in ; "a ball of matter," as Tyndall expresses it, 
" 8,000 miles in diameter, and swathed by an atmosphere of un- 
known height ;" a ball which has been " molten by heat, chilled 
to a solid and sculptured by water." Let us open to them more 
frequently the great book of geology. Let us show them how 
huge forests were buried in the bowels of mother earth, to await 
their resurrection in the shape of coal, and give to man — at that 
time not existing — his greatest boon and stepping-stone to civiliza- 
tion. Carlyle says : "For many years it has been one of my con- 
stant regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge of 
natural history, so far as at least to have taught me the grasses 
that grow by the wayside, and the little winged and wingless 
neighbors that are continually meeting me with a salutation I 
cannot answer as things are. Why didn't some one teach me the 
constellations, too, and make me At home in the starry heavens 
which are always overhead, and which I don't half know to this 
day ? " This complaint coincides with the opinions of the most 
intelligent writers on education at home and abroad, who agree 
that while arithmetic and geography are important, they gen- 
erally occupy too large a portion of children's instruction, espe- 
cially in its early stages, to the exclusion of other branches 
better adapted to their degree of development. They recommend 
the substitution of natural science, and the study of objects of 
observation, in the place of all but the more simple rules of gram- 
mar and mathematics, the higher branches of which can be learned 
to better advantage when the mind is more matured. They con- 
tend that the existing plan was adopted before the great modem 
discoveries in science had been sufficiently perfected for school 
purposes, and though once the best mode that was attainable for 
training the faculties, is not so now. We know a boy who spent 
all the spare time he could command for an entire term — ^more 
than ah hour each day — upon circulating decimals and alligation ; 
and when he had mastered them the poor child thought he knew 
something ; and so he did, but what ? He completed the district 
school course, shouldered his implements of toil, and went bravely 
out to earn his bread by the sweat of his face. Of nature and her 
works, her protean changes, her laws and forces, her glories and 
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harmonies, he was ignorant. But then, he knew all about repeat- 
ing decimals, and alUgation, medial and alternate ! 

We should be pleased to see the study of botany introduced 
more generally in our grammar schools. A very interesting class 
was formed in the Prattsyille District, and the pupils made good 
progress in the study. We hope the class will be continued 
another term, as no paths in the domain of science are so attrac- 
tive and pleasant to cnildhood as those which lead to the study of 
nature. 

Text Books, — The present is called a prcccttocU age, and we a 
practical people. It is the vogue to berate and decry the abstract 
sciences, and all higher learning and liberal culture, the ancient 
classics especially, because they are not practical ; they belong to 
the realms of the speculative and theoretical, it is said, not to the 
actual needs, uses, and activities of every-day life. As to Latin, 
Greek, logic, metaphysics, and many other abstruse topics, the 
multitude of to-day say of them, as Falstaff said of honor : " Can 
they set a leg ? no : then I'll none of them." And yet this same 
multitude permit their children to spend years in trying to 
master the contents of school-books, a large portion of which has 
no more to do with the daily uses, needs, and vocations of life, in 
their sense of those terms, than Sanscrit or the Calculus. Let us 
take our school arithmetic, and we find the following useful and 
practical matters : repeating decimals ; average of accounts ; con- 
joined proportion ; alligation, medial and alternate ; arithmetical 
and geometrical progression ; casting out the 9's in multiplication 
and division ; commutation of radix, etc., etc. Now, none of these 
are necessary to a knowledge of higher mathematical studies; 
others may be of use once or twice in a lifetime, perhaps to one 
business man in ten thousand; others are mere arithmetical 
curiosities, while of two or three others it may be said that their 
being put into a pra^ctical arithmetic at all cannot be accounted 
for upon any rational principles. But the marvel is, that such an 
extraordinary list of arithmetical gymnastics and wonders should 
pass unchallenged in this practical age ; that they should have 
and hold an honored place in thousands of common schools, from 
which logic and metaphysics, and everything of that nature, would 
be peremptorily excluded, as un suited to the needs of the masses. 
What mechanic ever lost a job through ignorance of the intricate 
principles of circulating decimals? Is the time likely soon to 
come when a knowledge of alligation alternate will be essential to 
locomotive engineers, or the trick of casting out the 9's to britannia 
workers ? Of what imaginable business use can it be to know 
how to change the number from the decimal to the ternary or 
quinary radix ? These topics abound in all practical arithmetics 
of the country ; they are not of any actual or imaginary benefit to 
one common school pupil in ten thousand. They have come down 
to us, some of them, by a kind of inevitable literary descent, from 
a period whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 

Grammar. — The study of grammar, scientifically and methom- 
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cally, anywhere below the first classes in the grammar school, is a 
waste of time. It neither disciplines nor instructs ; and it can be 
of little use, even in the first classes, unless there shall first have 
been a course of appropriate study that will have imparted some 
scope and freedom in the uses of words, the construction of sen- 
tences, and the expression of the ideas. Why is it that children 
are put so early to the study of grammar ? Who can answer, 
unless it be according to the suggestion of Herbert Spencer, 
penned in a similar connection, that it has been customary to do 
so from time immemorial, and therefore we do it. The majority 
of those who are put upon the study have not the slightest insight 
into the philosophy of language, no familiarity with its use, and 
consequently no power to appreciate the relations existing 
between it and its scientific structure. And how, under such con- 
ditions, is any real mental discipline to accrue from the scientific 
analysis of it ? Locke says, " If grammar oivght to be taught at 
any time, it ought to be to one who can speak the language 
already." Marcel says : " It may, without hesitation, be affirmed 
that grammar is not the stepping-stone, but the finishing instru- 
ment." The idea has long been abroad that the study of gram- 
mar leads to accuracy and facility in the use of language, but this 
is not well borne out by facts. Dr. Campbell, the eminent writer 
on rhetoric, says that a sentence may be unexceptional to the 
mere grammarian, and be obscure, languid and inelegant. Mr. W. 
C. Collar adds that such a sentence may also be illogical and void 
of any conceivable meaning. That eminent authority, George P. 
Marsh, says : " It has not been observed in any modern literature 
that persons devoted chiefly to grammatical studies are remarka- 
ble for any peculiar excellence or even accuracy of style." The 
book of Job and the Psalms were written centuries before the 
first Hebrew grammar appeared ; and Shakespeare won immor- 
tality in blissful ignorance of Lindley Murray and all his prede- 
cessors. Clear expression can only follow clear thinking, and 
with clear thinking and with good examples constantly before 
the pupil, clear expression will conie : it will come in no other 
way. What is needed, then, is to habituate the scholar to the use 
of good language, through conversation, reading, comparison and 
composition. The rules of grammar should come at the very 
close of the study. We have heard children recite glibly about 
" co-ordinate conjunctions " and '• complex objective elements of 
the third class," who could not correct the false syntax of a single 
sentence. The mere memorizing of the rules and principles of 
grammar will exert little influence over any person's manner of 
speaking or writing. Exercises in speech and writing are not 
only modes of testing the proficiency of pupils in the use of lan- 
guage, but are also necessary to a complete course of English 
grammar. The principles of conversation, which is not so much 
a gift as a fine art, as it has been happily termed, are little under- 
stood, and though conversation, to be entertaining and effective, 
must be spontaneous and unshackled, it still has its laws, which. 
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a9 a second nature, controlling the interchange of thought, add 
much to its enjoyment. These rales, extended, would form more 
exact habits of mind, and be invaluable to all who have points to 
carry by argument, either in public debate or in ordinary occupa- 
tions. 

New Britain, C. Northend, Acting Visitor. 

Supervision, — "We now have within the town thirty- two teachers, 
and it will readily be conceded that much time and thought are 
necessary on the part of any one who may be called to superin- 
tend them. In appointing an Acting Visitor for another year, it is 
earnestly recommended that provision be made for securing one 
who will be able to devote much more time and attention to the 
interest of our schools than it has been possible to secure, or right 
to expect, from the very meager provision heretofore made. The 
best interests of the schools and the community demand more 
attention in this direction. Let us not be less wise and liberal in 
providing for t':e oversight of our schools than we are for our 
flourishing manufactories. 

Consolidation, — My predecessor, in his last report, earnestly 
recommended the consolidation of the districts of the town. I 
sincerely second his views and trust that the subject may be 
brought before ourtowT\at its approaching annual meeting It 
is believed that the best interests of our schools will be promoted 
by a union of districts as by law provided. [At the annual town 
meeting in October, 1873, the districts were united.] 

Evening School, — ^We have within the centre district a large 
number between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, who greatly 
need instruction. They are compelled to work during the day, 
and so cannot avail themselves of the advantages of our schools. 
Many of these would gladly improve the advantages afforded by 
an evening school During the last winter our distinguished 
fellow-citizen, Elibu Burritt, Esq., sustained such a school with 
very gratifying results. But the true welfare of the community 
demands that such a school should be maintained at the expense 
of the district. We cannot afford to allow youth to grow up in 
ignorance, nor ought we to expect a private citizen to do what it 
so obviously belongs to the community to do. In New London, 
Hartford, and other places, such schools have been sustained for 
several successive seasons with highly encouraging results. 

New Haven, City District, Ariel Parish, Superintendent. 

JExtreme Neglect, — ^A more efficient enforcement of the law to 
prevent truancy and vagrancy has revealed surprising cases of 
ignorance, for want of school instruction. Boys have been found 
on the street, fourteen and fifteen years of age, who did not know 
the alphabet and had never been at school a day in their lives. 
The recent prosecution of Italian " masters," who held a number 
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of boys in their service, literally as slaves, aod were actually pro- 
secuted under the law concerning the rendition of slaves, is sug- 
gestive of causes which keep children from school and in the 
Ignorance of barbarism. 

But it is not the foreign taskmaster alone who brings with him 
his little victims, and compels them to perform menial service 
under the shadow of the school-house, without permitting them to 
enter ; allows them to see the bright faces and hear the cheerful 
voices of the children, while for a few pennies they perform their 
service, but are never permitted to join them as companions in seek- 
ing for treasures of learning. Parents have been found so debased, 
80 besotted, as to keep their own children from school, and compel 
them to beg food for the family and bring home intoxicating liquors, 
that they might live in indolence and gratify their depraved appe- 
tite. Others, for the small pittance a child can earn, are willing 
to sacrifice the future welfare of their offspring to secure it. R 
may be from ignorance of consequences to the child, but the result 
is the same. If a child were made a* cripple, or deprived of the 
use of a right hand for life, by the cruel treatment of a parent, to 
secure the gratification of a vicious appetite or an indolent dispo- 
sition, the righteous indignation of the community would be at 
once aroused, and a corrective applied. But when the invisible* 
spirit is wounded, or kept enveloped in dark ignorance, and its 
capabilities are permanently paralyzed, because not seen, the evil 
inflicted is not appreciated, and therefore is allowed to be perpe- 
trated without remedy or restraint. 

It is not alone through the vicious habits of parents that 
children are kept from the privileges of school instruction. A 
desire to increase pecuniary receipts perverts the judgments of 
not a few parents to such an extent as to sacrifice the educational 
interests of theii* children. Because the latter can be made 
helpful in the family, by service in shops and stores, which bring 
considerable sums of money during the year, many parents in 
comfortable circumstances oecome oblivious to the injustice they 
do to their offspring. 

There is another class whose straitened circumstances compel 
them to do what they would gladly avoid. These increase 
largely the number of absentees from the? schools, ^ith them 
life is a continual struggle for existence, and every effort must be 
directed to secure food, clothing and shelter for the household. 
They are worthy of the attention of those whose benevolence 
prompts them to assist the needy ; and a little timely aid will 
contribute both to the physical comfort and mental improvement 
of the children and do good service for the schools as well as for 
humanity. 

While the Whiting Street Ungraded School is doing well for 
boys, who are receiving instruction which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, they would fail to obtain, the girls are receiving less 
attention .and are consequently sufferers. They do not naturally 
roam the streets as boys are wont to do. The native delicacy 
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in the schools. 2. The instruction given in the several grades is 
more uniform than formerly, because the Principal is able to 
devote time enough to each room to determine the character of 
the instruction given ; also, to correct errors and suggest improved 
methods of teaching. Herein is great advantage, since the failure 
of the teacher to instruct her classes thoroughly keeps back her 
pupils from promotion ; or if they are prematurely advanced, the 
next teacher has thrown upon her a serious burden, being com- 
pelled toperform the work which the teacher below has failed to 
do. 3. Equal progress can now be made in the various branches, 
as assigned in the '' course of study." 4. Examinations in all the 
schools are so made as to test both the thoroughness of the teachei*s 
and the attainments of the scholars. 5. The Principal has in- 
creased opportunity to teach, since in all the schools he should 
illustrate the best methods of instruction, by teaching classes in 
the presence of the teacher. 

By this arrangement the Principals of the schools supplement, 
in part, the labors of the Superintendent, and. render possible the 
performance of a service not difficult in the infancy of the school 
system, but quite beyond the capability of any man in its present 
increased magnitude. 

Geography, — During the past year, very gratifying results have 
been reached in this study in the schools in which inap drawing has 
been made the basis of instruction. In thirty minutes the map of 
any country, or section, may be quite accurately drawn by the 
whole class, either on the black-board or on paper ; sometimes one 
half of the class on the board, the other half on paper, at the same 
time. A description of whatever is drawn is given the pupils as 
they proceed in the work. The descriptive part of the exercise can 
be quite limited, or enlarged to any extent desired. The process 
really combines the topical and mapping methods. There is good 
reason to hope that the time is approaching when the memories of 
the children will not be burdened with names innumerable, to be 
forgotten almost as soon as learned, or nearly useless if remem- 
bered merely as names. 

Language Lessons. — There is progress in teaching the pupils 
how to use language ; and if all our teachers could understand 
how much delight language exercises give both the teachers and 
pupils, when well conducted, they would be used for recreation, 
rather than performed as a tasL Especially is the enjoyment 
manifested by the younger children ; and it is among them that the 
greatest good can be accomplished, because in their minds the 
preparatory work can be done for easier and more successful 
culture in the later school days. If English Grammar shall ever 
lose its bad name, quite recently acquired, and become respectable 
enough to be used as authority in the construction of a sentence, 
both within and without the school-room, it will be done by early 
training of the children. Let them be properly taught, and diffi- 
culties that make its use a task will not be experienced by them in 
after years. I have seen in some of our Grammar Schools, off 
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hand, fifteen minute exercises, so correct in the choice. of words, 
construction of sentences, and so forcible in expression, that they 
would have been creditable if they had been written by older 
and experienced writers. They were proofs of the facility that 
can be acquired by practice in a proper way. But it is not merely 
to enable a pupil to express thought by writing and speaking 
that a ready and accurate use of language should be acquired, 
and that very early ; it opens the way, scatters light in the path, 
puts a key in the hand of the learner to unlock all difficulties in 
learning lesson^ in every future study. Reading comes, to a pupil 
properly prepared, as if by intuition. " Hard words" become to 
him a steel railway track, instead of a " corduroy road." Lan- 
guage not understood can no more express thought, than the 
telescope can reveal the heavenly bodies with the eye-glass cov- 
ered. History is dry and repulsive to the pupil because the 
language fails to convey intelligible thought, Greography is full 
of stumbling blocks. Grammar is a blind guide because the pupil 
cannot understand its signs. No other subject demands of the 
teacher so serious consideration as how, at the earliest day and in 
the most effective manner, to teach the meaning of words and 
how to comprehend and express thought by their use. 

Drawing was introduced as a branch of study in the public 
schools of this city in the fall of 1868. The teachers began the 
work without experience^ most of them without any preparation, 
except a brief course of instruction at the beginning. New 
teachers have come in from time to time, without previous quali- 
fication for teaching, and have been obliged to learn while giving 
instruction. Although Prof. Bail has nominally had the supei> 
vision of this department, not much could reasonably be expected 
from one visit from him to each room, of fifteen minutes, at the 
beginning of the term, wholly devoted to giving directions 
relating to the work to be done, and another at the end of the 
term, to examine what had been done. Under these circumstances 
commendable progress had been made. The system, at least, is 
well established. The pupils, from the primar^r department to the 
High School, have learned how to use the pencil with considerable 
skill in reproducing the figures placed before them in their daily 
lessons. For the results, the teachers are entitled to considerable 
credit, laboring, as they have done, under disadvantages which 
they have experienced in no other branch they have been required 
to teach. Nor could more have been accomplished by any one 
supervising the work, in the limited time allowed. The principal 
deficiency noticed in the system has been the failure to introduce 
occasional exercises, which would test the pupil's skill in applying 
his knowledge of principles to a practical use. Combination of 
forms to produce original figures of the pupil's own invention^ 
would stimulate his ingenuity ; would satisfy him that he had 
made a valuable attainment while learning the dry lessons for 
the sake of the principles in them. An occasional attempt to 
draw the form of a simple object would show him the practical 
application of what he had been required to learn. 
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The child is drilled in set lessons in reading, that he may be 
able to read any book without help; and practice in reading 
independently enables him the more easily to learn set lessons. 
Patient practice of the scale is essential in learning vocal music, 
but an occasional song furnishes recreation and shows the import- 
ance of learning the scale welL The same principle applies to 
drawing. 

Some specimens of independent drawing by the pupils have 
recently been prepared, exhibiting their skill in invention. Here- 
after, n*equent exercises of the same kind will be required, which 
doubtless will give an impulse and a new interest to the subject. 

In order to increase the efficiency of this department, the Board 
have appointed Pro! Bail to take supervision of drawing and give 
instruction in all the schools. All his time is to be given to his 
duties in this department. 

VbccU Music has become a recognized, well-established branch 
of public school instruction. At no time since its feeble com- 
mencement, nearly ten years ago, has it reached so high a degree 
of excellence, as now. The new Music Readers, prepared by Mr. 
Jepson, which are the embodiment of his experience m the school- 
room, have given a new impulse to the exercises in this depart- 
ment. Examinations in this branch are conducted in the same 
thorough manner as in other studies. 

Training Schools. — ^The value of these schools has never been 
more clearly evident than now. Seven years of trial have proved 
not only their utility, but the absolute necessity of such an insti- 
tution here, and under our own entire control, as all the public 
schools are, in order to sustain our system in any tolerable degree 
of prosperity and efficiency. 

At the opening of the new school year (Sept. 1873) the number of 
teachers actually employed in all the public schools of the city, who 
have been members of the training schools, was seventy-one^ or a 
fraction over forty per cent, of the whole number of female 
teachei*s. At the outset, these young teachers could be employed 
only in the lower primary rooms. Now, one is appointed to teach 
in the High School, one has just been promoted to the highest 
position in one of the Grammar Schools, and a considerable num- 
ber are in charge of the higher rooms in those schools. If the 
Cedar and Fair Street Schools were now conducted as the other 
schools are, twelve experienced teachers would be required to do 
the work which these young teachers are now doing, whUe gain- 
ing experience, and at an increased expense of over two thousand 
dollars above the present cost, even if under the supervision of a 
lady principal, at half the salary of a male principal. And then 
a very large proportion of the teachers employed would necessarily 
come from abroad. 

The good quality of instruction in these schools is proved by 
the fact that pupils transferred from them to the Grammar Schook 
almost invariably enter rooms and classes higher than those they 
leave in the training schools. Since it is the first object to impart 
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to the young teachers the best methods of instruction and disci- 
pline, such results might naturally be expected. 

The number of graduates from the High School will in future 
be largely increased ; and since their education in that school and 
their long drill as pupils in the public schools so admirably fit 
them for the training preparation, there will be little occasion to 
go out of our own school limits to obtain an ample supply of 
teachers for our schools. 

The Evening School for young men was opened in the base- 
ment rooms of the New High School building, October 1, 1872. 
About the usual number of applicants for admission were received, 
over 400; and about the usual attendance was secured. The 
following extract is made from the report of the Principal: 
" The Evening School has been a great improvement on the pre- 
vious winter, not only as regards numbers, but in regularity, 
punctuality and interest in the studies; also in deportment. 
Although we had a school only three evenings a week, the scholars 
in my own room have accomplished quite as much as ever before. 
Several have finished the studies that have usually been pursued, 
and would have been glad to take up some mathematics higher 
than Arithmetic, as well as Grammar, Geography, etc. Many 
were so interested as to study during the evenings when there 
was no school. In the other rooms, however, much less progress 
was made than before, owing to having school only three evenings 
in a week. Between Wednesday and the Monday following, the 
boys lost much of their interest. Enthusiasm goes a good way, 
and this is greatly dampened by vacations of more than half the 
time. Two boys were present every night excepting one, and 
that was the last one of the term." 

An Evening School for young women was also opened, as an 
experiment, and held only on Thursday and Friday evenings of 
each week. Over one hundred attended a part of the time, and 
the interest was quite as great as that manifested by the young 
men. Five teachers were employed, two ladies and three gentle- 
men. I should recommend the employment of ladies only, in 
future, for this department. The experiment may be pronounced 
a success. 

Ungraded Schools, — ^The need of special provision for the class 
of scholars attending these schools, has never been more obvious 
than during the past year. The instruction there given is parti- 
cularly adapted to the wants of this class of pupils. They are 
limited to a few elementary studies, such as will be most likely to 
be useful to them in the future ; and the teaching is more personal 
than can be given in the larger classes of the graded schools. 

27ie Whiting Street ungrctded school receives only boys. From 
the report of the teacher, made at the close of the year, a few ex- 
tracts are here presented: 

" The average number in daily attendance for the whole of the 
past year has been 31.4, which is 2.8 less than the previous year. 
Not half as many boys have been brought by Mr. Davison, the 
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truant officer, as during the previous year. However, the regu- 
larity of attendance has been considerably increased. Last year 
46 boys attended less than one week ; this year only 24. The 
attendance being less broken, I have been able to attain much 
better scholarship and discipline. This year I have had 61 cases 
of truancy, last year 79." 

The improvement of the boys is quite gratifying. Less punish- 
ment is necessary, and evidence of self-respect is obvious. The 
teacher says : " 'Hie object of the school is cliiefly reformation and 
not punishment ; and I employ every means I can bring to bear ; 
anecdote, personal influence and close observation to improve 
their personal habits, in and out of school. I make a careful study 
of each boy and adapt myself to circumstances. I endeavor to 
combat in every way I can such habits as chewing, smoking, drink- 
ing, swearing, fighting, lying, stealing, etc. iuUy three-fourths 
of the boys brought to me have begun to acquire vicious habits." 
* * " Boys at this age, although neglected and vicious, are not 
so hopelessly hardened as many suppose. They can he reached. 
They appreciate and are grateful tor kindness. Finding I am 
willing to trust them, they become trustworthy. Most of these 
boys have fine sensibilities where one would least expect to find 
them. By searching out the latent germs of good in the boys, 
and calling out and strengthening these, I can do more than by 
whipping out the bad traits. I have had about 200 of the hardest 
boys of New Haven under my care, and I have not found a single 
boy I could not govern, nor a single boy whose character I could 
not improve, at least, a little." * * " The progress in studies 
has been much more satisfactory this year than last, especially in 
reading and arithmetic. I require a faithful day's work from each 
boy, and a majority of the boys have been industrious and am- 
bitious." 

These passages are given as the best means of presenting some 
idea of the work done in the school during the year, and the spirit 
with which it is conducted. Encouraging as the results are, much 
remains to be done to give it that efficiency which will produce 
the greatest good. It is known as an " ungraded school ; " that 
is, a school in which pupils cannot be classed and graded as the 
other schools are; but the pupils require much personal instruction 
from the teachers. Three classes of pupils are found in it. 1. Those 
who are habitually irregular in their attendance at the graded 
schools, where their irregularity is a hindrance to the progress of 
pupils who are regular. 2. Those who become habitual truants. 
3. Insubordinate, lawless transgressors, whose presence and in- 
fluence are destructive of good order and the interests of the 
school Among the latter are sometimes found those whom 
nothing but the strong hand of the law can restrain. Although 
young in years, they are already well advanced in vicious habits, 
and are ready, at the first opportunity, to join the ranks of those 
hardened criminals who do not hesitate to commit the foulest 
crimes against life and property. During the past year, of this 
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class, one was sent to jail, and three to the Reform School at Meri- 
den ; two were sent to jail and three to the Reform School at 
Meriden the year before. Some provision should be made for this 
class, better than to send them to the alms-house, the jail, or the 
State Reform School. 

Tlie Fair Street ungraded school is under the care of two lady 
teachers, and to this school are sent chiefly girls who are irregular 
and a few boys who do not need the strong government of a man. 
It has been under the instruction of two faithfol teachers, who 
have a special gift for the successful treatment of the class of 
children they are called to instruct. For many years they have 
been gradually raising the character of the school, from the 
lowest to almost an equality with the graded schools, and that 
under very great disadvantages. Excellent instruction is given 
in it, and frequently pupils promoted from it take position among 
the upper grades ot our best schools. 

The Clinton Avenue ungraded school was established about the 
middle of the past year, to meet the wants of the Woolsey district. 
Its good influence has already been quite perceptible ; and when 
fully established, it cannot fail to be of great service in the district 
in which it is located. 

New London, Ralph Wheeler, Secretary of Board of Education. 

The Board congratulate the town upon the prosperity of the 
schools. The number of different scholars attendmg and the 
average daily attendance have been greater than during any pre- 
vious year, and the general progress of the scholars has been 
equally satisfactory. 

The BulkeUy School. — ^It has for some time been contemplated 
that the opening of the Bulkeley School would render the continu- 
ance of the Bartlett High School unnecessary. The boys who 
would have been admitted to the Bartlett School have been ad- 
mitted to the Bulkeley School, and the old Bartlett School, upon 
which the boys of New London have depended, for a quarter of 
a century, for the opportunity for a higher than a Common 
School education, has for the present ceased to exist. 

In the opening of the Bulkeley School the people of New Lon- 
don have cause for congratulation. The Board of Tmstees, under 
the will of Mr. Bulkeley, is such as to justify the high degree of 
confidence felt by the community in its management. The ad- 
vantages of the best High School education will hereafter be 
furnished the boys of New London, without public or individual 
expense. 

The suggestion is very natural that the Bartlett School build- 
ing can now be used for the Girls' High School. The lot upon 
which the building stands was the gift to the town of Hon. Thos. 
W. Williams. The first deed of gilt, dated in 1834, conveyed to 
the town a lot 73 feet in front and 77 feet in depth, " for the use 
of the Grammar School building forever." By another deed in 
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1846, the front was increased to 77 feet and the depth to 167 feet. 
The last convey^ance, though perhaps less valuable, has a touch of 
heart in it ; it is expressed to oe for " a play-ground for the use of 
the Grammar School forever, and for no other purpose." It will 
be seen that the donor manifested no partiality for " boys ; " to 
his mind the advantages of a higher education should be extended 
to girls as well. There is nothmg in the deeds of gift to prevent 
the use of the lot for the purposes of the Girls' High School 

In 1673, just two hundred years ago, Robert Bartlett, at his 
death, by a nuncupative will, bequeathed all his estate, consisting 
of large tracts of land in New London and vicinity, to the town 
of New London, to be improved for the education of childreo. 
Various acts of the Legislature have been passed determining the 
disposal and use to be made of the propertv. One piece of land, 
as early as 1713, was sold for £300. The final disposition of the 
whole estate produced the sum of $3,200. 

The principal is now invested in United States Bonds, and produces 
an annual income of one hundred and ninety-two dollars, in gold. 
Since the establishment of the Bartlett School the income has been 
used for its support. It now rests with the town to take some step 
toward determining its use in the future. The income is small, it 
is true, but the munificence of the donor will be appreciated, when 
it is considered that estimating the value of the estate at the time 
of its donation to have been only $1000, a sum much too small, it 
would at compound interest have amounted to over $100,000,000. 
Modem benefactors will find it difficult to surpass the munificence 
of Robert Bartlett. It is hoped that such disposition will be made 
of the fund as shall perpetuate his memory. 

Of the appropriation made two years ago for enforcing the 
truant laws, there remains a sum sufficient for that purpose dur- 
ing the present year. The small amount expended in the last two 
years has been of great service in breaking up truancy. 

Attendance, — In no city in the State does so large a proportion 
of the whole number enumerated attend the Public Schools as in 
New London, and in no city in the State is the average daily 
attendance, in proportion to the whole number enumerated, larger 
than in New London. The increase of enumeration in 1878 over 
1872 was 3.5 per cent., while the increase in the number of differ- 
ent scholars attending the Common Schools was 5.2 per cent., 
and the increase in the average daily attendance was 8.2 per cent. 
The increase of the number of scholars in the Common Schools 
may be accounted for in part by the continuance in the Common 
Schools of about thirty scholars who in former years might have 
been admitted to the High Schools. 

Perhaps the better health of pupils, consequent in some measure 
upon the improved ventDation of the school-rooms, has had some 
effect in increasing the average daily attendance, but the success- 
fal efforts of teachers in arousing the ambition of scholars and 
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making the schools pleasant for them, have chiefly contributed to 
this result. Co5peration between parent and teacher may make 
still further improvement in this particular. Teachers should be 
careful to inform parents of the absence of their children, and, if 
need be, seek interviews with them in reference to it. It generally 
happens that the parents are careless, simply because the import- 
ance of regular attendance is not understood by them, or because 
their attention has never been called to the subject. 

The number of scholars between the ages of 4 and 16 years 
who have attended no day school at any time during the year is 
given at 201. About 86 of these were between the ages of 4 and 
8 years ; 20 between the ages of 8 and 14 years ; and 95 between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years. A very large number of those be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years attended the evening schools. 
Of the 20 between the ages of 8 and 14 years, a few were kept 
from school by the harshness or indifference of those having them 
in charge, and others from the necessity of parents. Where such 
necessity exists, the town authorities ought to assist parents to 
the extent of enabling them to send their children to school for at 
least three months during the year. There will then be no reason 
why parents who refuse or neglect to comply with the law should 
not be prosecuted. 

General Ftogresa, — The confidence of the community in the 
public schools has within a few years largely increased. Very 
few children, comparatively, now attend private schools. Few 
expressions of dissatisfaction with the management of the schools, 
or with the teachers employed, have reached me at any time. Very 
pleasant relations have existed throughout the year between 
parents and teachers, and between teachers and scholars. The 
year has been unusually marked by regular and thorough advance- 
ment in scholarship. Long and regular terms of school through- 
out the entire city, better attendance of pupils, permanency of 
teachers, and their consequently increased experience, have had 
their natural effect. 

Evening Schools, — The whole number of different scholars who 
attended the boys' school was 99. Of these 63 were connected 
with the school at its close. The average evening attendance was 
56. The school was as successful as at any time since its estab- 
lishment. Quite a successful attempt was made by the teacher 
to give to the school more interest and usefulness by inviting a 
few of our citizens to give talks to the scholars upon interesting 
and instructive subjects. The closing exercises were enlivened 
by an earnest competition among the scholars for prizes. 

The girls' school numbered 78, of whom 62 continued through 
the term. The average evening attendance was 63, being larger 
by 13 than it was last year, and considerably larger than in any 
former year. The interest of the scholars and their evident ap- 
preciation of the opportunity afforded them are very gratifying 
to the patrons of the school The interesting closing exercises 
attracted an usually large number of our citizens. Kumerous 

15 
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prizes were offered for excellence or improvement in the different 
oranches of study and for deportment. A Girls' Evening School 
must be declared a completely saccessfdl experiment. 

Norfolk. — H. P. Lawrence, Acting Visitor. 

Instead of the High School started last year, we are establish- 
ing a school of two trades in the Centse district. This is to be 
done by consent of the Board and by vote of the district. We 
have aaded another woman to our Board of Visitors, and both are 
now Acting Visitors. We think it will prove advantageous to 
the schools. 

North Branford. — Rev. E. L. Clark, Acting Visitor. 

The most interesting thine connected with our schools the past 
year has been the proposal to hold a public examination of all 
the older scholars in all the schools at the close of the winter term ; 
a small prize to be given to each scholar who should come up to 
a certain standard. This proposal excited great enthusiasm in 
both teachers and scholars, but the premature closing of one of 
the schools defeated the plan. The wonderful stimulus given to 
the schools by the mere proposal to hold such an examination 
shows how ^eat would have been its value, and hereafter we hope 
one will be held every year, and that the town will appropriate a 
small sum for prizes. 

(Northford Society.) — Rev. Dr. D. H. Short, Acting Visitor. 

Condition of the Schools. — There is yet a wide margin before 
our schools become equal to those of many other towns. This 
is not from lack of natural ability in the pupils, but from lack of 
interest on the part of many parents, from the withdrawal of so 
many children from the district schools and sending them to 
private schools, and out of the town, and from defective methods 
of teaching. There is a want of development of the mind and 
talents of the children, and this will continue till the town will 
appropriate sufficient monev to warrant the employment of the 
best teachers, and the distncts continue them in the same school 
till they have opportunity to develop the intellect of the children. 
There is many a rude block of marble susceptible of being chiseled 
into as fine a statue as any executed by I^owers, but which, for 
want of the conceiving mind and the skillful hand of the artist, 
and sufficient time to develop it, still lies buried in the quarry of 
the mountain. So there is many a child who, if he could attend a 
good school and receive proper instruction, is susceptible* of being 
prepared for business or for admission to any of our colleges at 
the age of sixteen years ; but for want of attendance upon instruc- 
tion only a small proportion of our youth ever acquires sufficient 
learning to enable him to teach a district schooL 

Zet parents avail themselves to the utmost 0/ the opportunities 
which they already have for educating their children. It costs as 
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much to provide a school-house, to furnish and warm it, and to pro- 
cure a teacher for ten children as for thirty. Let, then, every 
child of school age be ready to begin on the first day of school, 
and attend regularly and punctually throughout the term. A good 
education is worth more to the child than all the money he can 
earn before he is sixteen years old. Few are aware of the 
amount of time and wages of teachers thrown away during the 
past year by the tardiness, irregular attendance, and the non- 
attendance at the beginning of the term of the children who 
ought to have been in school. No owner of a factory would 
allow his machinery to run in full gear when not one-half was 
being used ; and were the hands as tardy and irregular in their 
work as are the children in our schools, they would soon be dis- 
missed. No farmer would long employ any man who was so 
tardy in getting to his work, or who so often &iled to work e,t all, 
as the children registered in our schools. Every child between 
4 and 16 is enumerated and draws his proportion of money from 
the School Fund and the State ; every citizen is taxed for the 
education of the children ; the town appropriates every year a 
certain sum for schools, and the parents are under a moral obli- 
gation to have all their children of proper age and in health 
attend school. 

But the whole loss is not measured by loss of fuel and teachers' 
wages. The hindrance of those pupils who do attend and study 
regularly should be taken into account. They are held back for 
their classmates who are absent a third or half of their time, and 
thus a great wrong is done to those whose parents desire them to 
advance in learning. These evils of tardiness, irregular attend- 
ance, and non-attendance at the beginning of the term, are greater 
than can be measured in dollars and cents. There is no kind of 
business in which so much time and money are thrown away as 
in the district schools. In no other business will men pay one 
dollar a day, and not furnish the employed with all that he can 
readily do. But we employ teachers and pay them not less than 
a dollar a day and board, and then for two or three weeks at the 
beginning of the term do not furnish them with one half of the 
children they are expected to educate. On a careful estimate, 
nearly one-fourth of the money appropriated for education is 
wasted. In Northford alone over f 380* was worse than thrown 
away, for it was a kind of premium paid to retard the progress of 
those who wished to advance in learning. 

One evil effect of non-attendance at the beginning of the term 
is the preventing of classification of scholars. The teacher's 
time is expended in hearing the same lesson several times over, for 
scholars beginning the same study a few weeks apart, when the 
work would be better done by hearing it once. Each scholar 
must of necessity begin with the first lesson of the book, and those 
who delay attending at the beginning of the term are thus con-- 

* See table on next page. 



tinnally a little behiod those who hegia promptly. It would be 
anjust to these latter to require them to wait for the others. Thus 
a teacher has two, three or four classes, where there need be only 
one, and her time is needlessly frittered away. Let all scholars 
attend the first day, so that they can be properly classified. The 
teacher can then diminish the number of classes, and by spending 
a longer time on each can really teach, while now she has no time 
to do more than hear recitations. An automaton, could it hear, 
would teach as well, and would be much cheaper. 

PuUie Eaiamination. — In June, 1873, at the close of the snm- 
mer term, all the schools assembled in one place, with their 
teachers and a large number of the citizens, and a public exami- 
nation was conducted by the Acting Visitor. The anticipation 
of this induced earnest attention to studies, and greater proficiency 
was made in the short summer term than in the winter term of 
twice the length. This is encouragement to repeat the experiment. 

The following table shows the loss resulting from irregular 
attendance and qod- attendance at the schools of Northford : 
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NoRWALK. — Rev. H. N. Dunning, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

The Board congratulate the town that our public schools are 
keeping step with the progressive march of popular education in our 
State and country. In the earlier history of our country, Connecti- 
cut took the lead in the establishment and public support of com- 
mon schools for the education of all its children, with no com- 
petitor except the State of Massachusetts. Our fathers acted on 
the principles that ignorance is the fruitful mother of popular 
demoralization, pauperism and crime ; that no society can reach 
a high degree of civilization without the universal intelligence of 
its members; that no commonwealth can long maintain a free 
government without the common education of all its citizens ; and 
that it is the first duty of the people of the State to make adequate 

{)rovision for the education of all the children of the State. In 
ater years, for various reasons not necessary to be enumerated, 
when other States had adopted our principles and incorporated 
them in systems of common schools with many improvements, Con- 
necticut fell somewhat behind her competitors, especially in her 
backwardness in introducing the graded school system demanded 
by the wants of society and the experiences of an advanced civi- 
lization. But within a few years past our State has renewed her 
youthful ardor in the cause of a higher popular education for the 
masses of our children, and the result is seen in the quite general 
introduction of the graded system into the schools of all the larger 
towns and cities of the State, making them second in character 
to no other schools in the country. 

The town of Norwalk has shared in this advance movement. 
If somewhat slower to move in this matter than some other towns, 
it has at lens^th joined them in the race, and is pressing to the 
fore-front. All the larger schools of the town have introduced 
the graded system, and are now organized and conducted under 
that system with increasing efficiency. The outlying smaller 
districts, catching the improved spirit, have been stirred up to 
new interest and zeal in the improvement of their schools. Alto- 
gether we may truly say that our schools are now as a whole an 
honor to the town. 

There has been a gratifying improvement in all the schools in 
regulanty of attendance, in discipbne and good behavior, in the 
gradual elevation of the standard of scholarship, in the interest of 
both children and parents in the schools, and in the zealous 
devotion of the teachers to their uoble work. It is worthy of 
honorable mention that in the South Norwalk School for the last 
term, out of 625 names on the roll, the average attendance has 
been 608, or about 97^ per cent. 

The cost of the schools of the town for the year ending August 
31, 1873, was $24,258.45. For the current year the amount neces- 
sary is estimated at $27,104.96. This increase of expense is owing 
to the development of the graded system in several schools, and 
the increase of teachers' wages and other expenses incidental to 
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the enlarged accommodations and increased attendance in others. 
We regard this increase as required hj the growing numbers of 
scholars and improving standards of instruction. The amount 
thus estimated is only about $9 per scholar, a considerably less 
ratio than in most of the larger towns and cities of the State. 
It is a fact that the amount of wages paid to most of our subordi- 
nate teachers is less than in most of these towns. 

We are anxious to keep down the expenses of the schools as 
low as is consistent with their wise and efficient management. It 
would tend to diminish the expenses if one, two or three of the 
number were designated as High Schools, to which advanced pupils 
from other districts might be sent, thus in some cases dispensmg 
with the services of the costliest teachers in the other schools, 
without much increasing the expenses for teachers in the High 
Schools. We are also of the opmion that the time is near when 
money could be saved and the best interests of our schools advanced 
by the employment of a Town Superintendent or Visitor of the 
Schools, who should devote a large part, if not all his time, to their 
supervision. 

Norwich, (Central District.) — Costello Lippitt, Secretary of 
Board of Education. 

The Board have employed a Superintendent to have charge of 
schools and school property. The latter, having cost $125,000, is 
too valuable to be intrusted to janitors alone. The salaries of 
teachers are to be graduated hereafter by term of service, and 
not by grade of school, the highest pay not being received until 
the sixth year. Some persons consider the salaries paid too large 
for the amount of labor performed. They cannot have had any 
experience as teachers, or at least cannot have valued their services 
very highly. 

Teachers^ Meetings are held every month, and all teachers are 
required to be present, and to put in practice whatever the meet- 
ing decides is advisable. In this way a good degree of uniformity 
of teaching is secured. 

The introduction of Music has led to very gratifying results, 
and manv who at first were not over-sanguine of success are now 
loud in their praises of this part of the instruction. 

It is a great misfortune that the districts of the town are not 
united into one, and under the charge of one Board. The matter 
is quite frequently discussed by some of our citizens, and a change 
is hoped for ere many years. 

(West Chelsea District.) — Rev. A. F. Spalding, Acting Visitor. 

The Age for first Enumeration. — Our Primary Departments 
are crowded, while those of higher grade are at times thinly 
attended. Children under five or six years of age are too young 
to submit to the confinement and mental training of the school- 
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room. This subject involves the grand problem whether, in 
another generation, we shall have few or many American children 
in our schools. To make our youth intellectual prodigies from 
their earliest childhood unfits them to become the parents of a 
hardy race. 

The tender age of scholars touches the momentous question of 
physical vitality. By remote, but slow and sure issues, it affects 
the problem of races, and answers the inquiry whether or not the 
immigi*ant or our Anglo-American population shall have the ad- 
vantage of ascendency. The ambition of scholars and teachers, 
of parents and Boards of Education, urging the raising of grades 
and the lengthening of lessons, and the stimulus of emulation 
crowding the mind beyond its vital force, all tend to the making 
of feeble bodies and minds. Without abating by one jot the 
higher gradations, let the child come later to the training of the 
school, and remain longer, if need be, in the higher grades. The 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1871 
names only seven States of the Union which make four years the 
limit under which public instruction in schools is not to be given, 
while in nineteen States that limit is five years, and eleven States 
it is six years. Let then our State laws be so modified as to be 
in harmony with those of the majority of the States in this 
regard. 

Plymouth. — L. D. Baldwin, Acting Visitor. 

The question has often been asked, " Do we get the worth of 
the money which we pay for schools ? " When the value of a well- 
disciplined mind can be given in dollars and cents, this question 
can be easily answered. The real question should be, " Can we 
obtain for less money as good and efficient service in our schools 
as we now receive ?" It is true that the value of a school is not 
always in proportion to its cost. But some of our best paid 
teachers have been offered larger salaries elsewhere, and it is un- 
reasonable to hope to retain them for less than they now receive. 
With few exceptions, our teachers receive very moderate compen- 
sation, and these few could obtain as much, or more, in other 
employments. Comparing our schools with those I have visited 
in neighboring towns which pay smaller salaries, we can hardly 
afford to exchange salaries and teachers with them. 

But though our schools are good, there is still room for im- 
provement. One thing necessary is increase of interest by the 
public generally, and by the patrons in particular. Instances are 
numerous where teachers have not been cheered by the presence 
of even one parent in the school-room during the entire year, and 
their only intimation of success is in the consciousness of duty 
well performed. Others receive an occasional call for the purpose 
of fault finding for some fancied wrong or neglect ; but even this 
is preferable to the perfect indifference which characterizes the 
great majority. Let our teachers feel that they are appreciated, 
and they will be stimulated to attain higher excellence in their 
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profession. Let the pupils feel that th e watchful eyes of parents, 
friends and neighbors are upon them, and this will be a powerful 
motive to urge them to closer application and higher attainments. 

Among the influences adverse to the advancement of our 
schools is the growing laadty of public opinion in regard to home 
discipline. Disrespectful treatment of teachers and others in the 
school-room, and even of strangers on the street, is not uncom- 
mon. Reverence for parents and superiors is not inculcated as in 
former times, and children, instead of being so instructed as to 
make them modest and respectful, are brought up to be " old and 
smart and impertinent." 

Irregularity of attendance is an evil which demands a remedy. 
Parents are mainly responsible for this, through their indifference 
or cupidity, and only through their agency can the evil be over- 
come. Truancy witnout the knowledge of parents is not infre- 
quent. Whatever be the cause, the result to the child is disas- 
trous. There is no excuse for allowing any child to grow up in 
ignorance. Our Free School Law provides for all, even the 
poorest, the advantages of our best schools without the personal 
expense of a penny. Why should any deprive their children of 
the only patrimony which, once obtained, no adverse circum- 
stances can ever take away? The fact that a child can earn a few 
cents a day in the mill or on the farm, is no valid reason why its 
mind should be dwarfed, and it should be left to struggle on in 
the world weighed down by the disadvantages of ignorance. 

An insufficiency of hooka for those attending school is another 
evil. In one school a reading class of sixteen had but two books. 
Complaint was made by some members of the district that " the 
scholars were not making satisfactory progress ! " Suppose sixteen 
men were to go into a forest to cut cord-wood vsdth only two axes ; 
could they accomplish a satisfactory amount of work ? How can 
any kind of work be done without the proper tools ? 

The maintaini?ig of private schools is a serious detriment to 
the public schools. This may seem to be a personal matter, 
with which the public has nothing to do. But if those attending 
private schools are better in character and attainments than their 
fellows, their influence and example are needed to elevate the 
standard of our common schools ; and if they are worse, they 
would be benefitted by the associations of the common school- 
room. The tendency of private schools is to foster a spirit of 
exclusiveness, which is injurious to the children themselves and to 
the community around them. It is sometimes claimed that the 
children in such schools are saved from the contamination of the 
common herd. But at some time in life they must meet those 
adverse influences, and when can they better withstand them than 
while under the watchful eyes of parents ? 

Compulsory Attendance, — 'Manufacturers and others have 
evinced a disposition to assist in carrying out the law in regard 
to the employment of unschooled children. Every manufacturing 
establishment in the town has been ofllcially visited at least ohce 
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ill the year, as the law requires, and the Visitor has reason to 
believe that the law is generally respected. One habitual and 
defiant truant has been arrested and sent to the Reform School. 
More should be done in this direction, both to free ourselves from 
the nuisance, and to benefit the boys whose education on the street 
is not calculated to make them desirable citizens. 

Reluctantly, and against former prejudices, I have come to the 
conclusion that the Union District System is the best remedy for 
many of the evils under which we now labor. 

Portland. — Dr. N. O. Cornwall, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Public examinations have been held in several of the districts, 
the result of which has been very satisfactory and creditable to both 
teachers and pupils. That in the 6th district is worthy of especial 
mention, for the interest manifested by all the pupils in the exer- 
cises, and the improvement in the several branches studied, as 
well as in discipline and deportment. 

Educational Meetings, — It was thought expedient to have occa- 
sional meetings for lectures and discussions on educational topics, 
at which teachers and others interested in the cause of education 
should be invited to attend. Two such meetings have been held 
during the year, and the interest manifested in them by our 
teachers and school officers is sufficient to promise very satisfactory 
results. Distinguished individuals from abroad delivered inter- 
esting and instructive lectures. These opportunities afforded to 
teachers and others interested in schools for becoming acquainted 
with each other, and for a familiar interchange of ideas on the 
subject of practical education, cannot be too much appreciated and 
encouraged. 

School Terms. — The custom of dividing the session of the school 
into three short terms, instead of two long ones, is beginning to 
prevail in all the districts. Two of them have a fixed time for 
the commencement and ending of each term, and all the schools, 
except one, were closed by the 16th of July. The advantage of 
closing the schools early in the summer, and having the principal 
vacation in the hot months, is now univei*sally acknowledged. It 
is desirable to have the schools commence as early as the first or 
second week in September, in order to give a short vacation between 
the terms, and improve that portion of the year most favorable 
for study. To delay the schools till late in the fall, for the sake of 
the larger boys who have not finished their fall work, would be 
unwise. Tliey can come in afterwards, when the busy season is 
over, and will suffer no prejudice! whilst the majority of the girls, 
and all the smaller children, will be greatly benefitted by com- 
mencing the schools early. 

School houses, — It has been a matter of much discussion 
whether a small sum for each school term should not be allowed 
each district to pay for incidental and necessary repairs, so as to 
avoid the necessity of laying a local tax to pay for trifling amounts. 
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But owing to the inequality in position, extent and necessities of 
the different districts in the town, no satisfactory limit could be 
agreed upon, except that adopted by the joint board, of having 
each district determine for itself, how much or how little it would 
spend on its school-house, furniture and out-buildings. 

As it is for the interest of each district to have a good school in 
its neighborhood, so it should be its desire to have as good a 
school-house as possible, or at least one provided with every 
necessary accommodation both for the health and comfort of the 
children, and for aiding the teacher in carrying out the object for 
which schools are maintained. 

If first-class teachers are desirable, and the town and State are 
willing to pay for such, certainly each district ou^ht to be willing 
to provide such a school-house and accommodations as wiU offer 
inducements to them, in addition to the salary paid, to seek em- 
ployment and to remain among them. The effect of a comfoitable 
school-house and agreeable surroundings in attracting children to 
school and making them interested m school exercises, in con- 
tributing to their improvement, not only in knowledge, but in 
manners and deportment, is acknowledged by all educators and ex- 
perienced school officers. The subject is more particularly worthy 
of attention at the present time, when laws have recently been 
made and energetic measures are being resorted to for compelling 
attendance at school. The State Board, in a circular addressed 
recently to the School Visitors on this subject, recommend " that 
every reasonable device be used to make our schools attractive as 
well as useful, and to gain the confidence and codperation of both 
parents and children." Remove every reasonable cause for ab- 
sence from school, which can be found either in the defective 
arrangements of the school-house, or inefficiency of school dis- 
cipline, and the children themselves will be in most places the 
best police for bringing in absentees. It is better that children be 
persuaded, if possible, rather than compelled to go to school, 
though compulsion may perhaps be necessary when other means 
fail. 

Selection of Teachers. — The importance of selecting good 
teachers and retaining them as long as possible in their positions, 
cannot be over-estimated. Indifferent and inefficient teachers are 
dear at any price, and good ones changed every three or six 
months cannot effect much. When the right persons are found 
for any locality, they should be continued for several terms, if 
practicable. Three months at least are required for a new teacher 
to get a school under way, and as many more to produce a lasting 
and permanent improvement in its character and reputation. 
Wherever able and experienced teachers have been employed any 
considerable length of time, their influence is felt and acknowl- 
edged. 

The time most favorable for the selection of teachers is in June or 
July, when the schools are being vacated, and the Normal School, 
academies and colleges throughout the State are sending out 
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graduates. In several of our districts, the committee, whose duty 
it is to hire teachers and make arrangements for the school, is 
usually chosen in the month of September, and often near or after 
the time in which the school ought to commence. By this time 
the majority of teachers are already engaged, and the chances are 
small of finding even a second-rate one so late in the season. A 
remedy for this difficulty would be found in some measure in the 
election of three persons, each one for three years, as has been 
practiced in Districts 1 and 2, so that when one is dropped every 
year the majority of the committee will remain, and have power 
to make arrangements for the school the following year. In this 
manner each member of a school committee will have an oppor- 
tunity to acquire some experience, before being required to act in 
so important a matter as the choice of teachers. If the selection of 
teachers is to be continued in the hands of school committees, it is 
advisable to make them as effective as possible, and afford them 
every opportunity to work to advantage, and, if possible, in har- 
mony with the school visitors. If it could be brought about that 
the School Visitors and district committees should act together 
in this matter as well as all others concerning the schools, it 
would be a great improvement upon the present system, and 
result in economy to the town treasury. But local interest and 
prejudices, and attachment to the old routine of things, it is 
feared, will, for a considerable time, prevent such a change in 
our system. The districts are still jealous of their rights and 
privileges, and although relieved from the expense of maintain- 
ing schools, accept with reluctance the changes which the school 
laws and the progress of education have rendered necessary. 
But while the Board of Visitors and the district committees are 
recognized institutions, with separate and distinct duties for the 
better carrying into effect the school laws, it is evident that co- 
operation in all important matters respecting the schools is desira- 
ble and necessary in order to make any improvement in them, or 
even to keep them from retrogading. 

«> 

Pbbston. — Lucius Brown, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Liberal Expenditures, — It is gratifying to see the willingness 
with which the town has laid a tax for the support of the schools. 
This town is poorly able to do this, compared with most other 
towns in the State. Preston has only $1,050 of taxable property 
for each child enumerated, while every other town in the State, 
with two or three exceptions, has a larger amount. Hartford, for 
example, has more than four times this amount for each child ; 
hence she can expend for the schooling of each of her children 
four dollars to our one. No town in this county has applied so 
large a per cent, for public schools as our own. This has not been 
because we have been extravagant, but rather on account of the 
smallness of our Grand List. We are in as great need of good 
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schools as the cities, aYid it is pleasing to see that this fact is 
realized. 

None of the schools reach our ideal of a model school 
One thing which has prevented their reaching this model is the 
irequent changing of the teachers. When a district has tested an 
instructor and finds him a succe^ful one, they should endeavor to 
retain him, for it is a disadvantage to have a change in teachers 
every term, even if they are first-class. If a teacher does well the 
first term, he will do better in the same school the second, and it 
is generally safe to say he will do better than a stranger. 

The teacher should be a live, active person, and should teach his 
pupils to be such. How poor an impression is conveyed to one's 
mind, upon going into a school, to see the teacher continually 
seated, his scholars laying their heads and bodies on the benches, 
and leaning against the walls while reciting. The scholars will 
unconsciously pattern after the teacher. He should be prompt, 
quick in motion and in thought. He should also be earnest and 
interested in his work. No man can succeed unless he has these 
qualities. Let the teacher be what you would desire the scholar 
to be. 

Beading, — Perhaps there is no study with the teaching of 
which so much fault can justly be found as with reading. In 
most schools, thorough, studious reading is neglected, sometimes 
through the carelessness of the teacher, and other times through 
his own ignorance of the rules of good reading. Discretion should 
be used in the selection of the pieces. As there are different feelings 
and different tones of voice, so different pieces are adapted to 
different scholars. The object in using ar Reader is not to see how 
soon the class can read through it, but rather how well it can do it. 
The scholar should be made to expend study on his reading, as well 
as on any other lesson. When a scholar gets beyond this point 
he can be excused from reading with his class. No one, much less 
a young child, is competent to read a piece well without study. 
He should be familiar with the style of the author, the subject, the 
thoughts expressed and the whole story narrated, so that he can 
reproduce in a natural and easy manner the ideas of the writer. 
The proper observance of the pauses and the inflections of the 
voice cannot be executed without study. The child should be 
able to narrate the story in his own language before he is allowed 
to leave the piece. Of course the teacher should be in advance 
of his pupil, which will oblige him also to careftilly prepare the 
lesson. 

Ventilation, — ^The health of the scholar is not less important than 
his educational training, and everything reasonable should be done 
to promote it. Nothing is more fatal to health than the foul and 
stagnant air of the school-room. This caii be remedied, in great 
measure, by proper ventilation. Very few school-rooms are pro- 
perly arranged in this respect. The immediate effect may be 
quickly discovered. The child begins to yawn, becomes restless 
and uneasy. His head aches, and he feels dull, stupid and unfit 
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for study. The final result is more than this. Often the health 
of the child is broken down, and the once robust, healthy form 
becomes a total wreck. If we breath the same air more than once, 
we are drinking in poison. There is thrown off by the breath a 
large quantity of carbonic acid, which received into the lungs 
is fatal The teacher should carefully watch the condition of the 
school-room in this respect. He should, at every intermission, see 
that the air in the room is thoroughly changed, and should never 
encoura^ a scholar to stay in during intermission, but rather 
oblige him to go out and dnnk in the fresh air. 

McamincUion of Teachers, — It has been our desire for several 
years to raise the standard of the teachers — ^to make them qualify 
themselves more extensively. In these modem times more 
is required .of them than in the past, and it is reasonable that 
this should be so ; for with this increasing demand has come an 
increase of pay. We intend to make our examination the coming 
year more difficult than ever in the past. To accomplish this, 
we have decided to have both an oral and written examination. 

We recommend that the several districts hold their annual 
school meetings at as early a date as practicable. By so doing 
the arrangements for the coming year may be made early, and 
the districts have their choice as to whom they will hire as 
teachers ; whereas, if they are late, they may be compelled to 
take up with a second-class teacher. Good teachers are always in 
demand, and are usually the first to be engaged. 



Reading. — ^Rev. S. G. Law, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

While the cause of education has made very gratifying progress 
in this town during the past few years, there is still room for im- 
provement. The State endeavors not only to bring a common 
school education within the reach of all, but to cause that this 
advantage shall, so far as possible, be actually enjoyed by all. For 
this purpose a law has been enacted requiring the schooling of 
those hitherto suffered to grow up in ignorance, and an agent has 
been appointed to give efficiency to this law. It is to be hoped, 
however, that pain and penalties will not be found necessary, and 
that whenever children are denied the advantages of education, 
the evil will be corrected by reminding delinquents of the law, 
and urging compliance with it. Every citizen is personally con- 
cerned in this matter, for it is true of the State as of the Church 
that " if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it." The 
destruction of any citizen's property is justly considered a detri- 
ment to the town. The individtial loss is truly a public loss. 
And so if any of the children fail to obtain a fair education, when 
it is freely offered in the public schools, this is a detriment to the 
whole community, which not only loses the benefit of the intellec- 
tual advancement of its citizens, but is injured by breeding within 
itself what will ever be one of "the dangerous classes of society." 
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Salisbitby. — J. H. Hurlburt, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

County Superintendents Hecontmefided. — The condition of 
schools throughout the State could be greatly improved by chang- 
ing the present method of superintendence. Instead of a Board 
of Education for every town, let there be appointed for each 
county a Superintendent, with a suitable salary, who shall devote 
his whole time to the visitation of schools, the instruction of 
teachers in the best modes of teaching, and the devising of means 
of improvement. It is folly to think of proper superintendence by 
persons engaged in active business. The system proposed would 
DC much more economical than the present one, mucm less cum- 
bersome, and more fruitful in good results. There will of course 
be opposition to such a radical change. But the people hold the 
cause of education in their own hands. With increased interest 
year by year, the schools will continually improve, and the fruits 
will be visible in a higher general culture and increased prosperity. 

Two new sohool^housea have been built within the year, and 
others have been repaired, so that ten of our fourteen districts can 
now report their houses in excellent condition. 

Saybbook. — ^Rev. W. H. Enouse, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation. 

77ie Union of the several School Districts into one, with a 
central school of higher ^rade, to which the primary schools are 
tributary, has worked well during this the third year of trial, and 
we confidently expect that it will continue to do so in the future, 
especially if a more liberal policy on the part of the town towards 
its schools shall remove all obstacles to a fairer trial and the 
greater efficiency of the system. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain the views of the people, the present arrangement is 
generally regarded with favor. We cannot but regret, however, 
that the recent repeal, by the town, of its action in 1871, towards 
the establishihent of a graded High School, and the erection for 
the same of a suitable building, has arrested the execution of the 
progressive policy adopted by the Board. But we earnestly hope 
that at no distant day public sentiment may be sufficiently united 
to remove all objections hitherto made to an improvement which 
we regard as indispensable to the advancement of the educational 
interest^ of the town. 

SouTHiNGTON. — Rcv. A. L. Freeman, Acting Visitor. 

As our population increases, the expenses of our schools neces- 
sarily increase, and our town continues liberally to meet this 
demand. But many of the parents and children fail to appreciate 
and improve the advantages of this liberality. One hundred and 
forty-nine children of the 1207 enumerated January, 1873, have not 
attended any school, and one-quarter of the attendants have been 
for so short a time, or so irregular, as to receive very little profit 
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The irregularity of tJie attendance in several of our schools is a 
most serious evil and hindrance to the success of those schools. 
Irregular attendants not only lose the advantages they might gain 
by punctuality and regularity, but seriously retard the progress 
of the whole school. In some of the districts, the irregularity, 
brevity of attendance and non-attendance of scholars are occasioned 
by a want of sufficient and comfortable school-room accommoda- 
tions, which should at once be remedied. But even in those dis- 
tricts which have the best school-room accommodations and satis- 
factory teachers, the attendance of the registered scholars is very 
irregular. This is the fault of the parents or pupils, or of both, 
and ought to be corrected. The words of the present Principal of 
the school in the first district ought to be heeded by the patrons 
of that and all other schools. He says : 

"The irregular attendance of the scholars in this school is 
very detrimental to the best interests of the school The duties 
of the school ought to constitute the secular business of the 
child so long as he remains a member of the school All other 
work should be made subordinate to this. If parents allow a 
son to become clerk for soine tradesman, they do not feel at 
liberty to keep him from his employer one or two days every 
week. If errands are to be done in the momine, he is not 
expected to do them, unless he can do them and still be in 
time at his employer's office. So should it be with the scholars. 
But the question is asked, * Has not the parent the right to keep 
his children from school to assist him, if he chooses ? ' He may 
have the power^ the same as he would if his son were an apprentice. 
The father might keep his son from his employer, or cause him to 
be late mornings until he finally receives his discharge. Such a 
course would not be for the best interests of the son or father — 
hence wrong. When people shall see that the effijrts of the teacher 
and committee to secure the highest possible percentage of atten- 
dance are not effiDrts to take away their rights ; when they shall 
see that all rules adopted to secure the same end are'not intended 
to oppress them, but to elevate their children, then may we look 
for much better schools." 

Vernon. — Gelon W. West, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Mcamination of Teachers, — The Board began the school year 
with the annual examination of teachers, (voted by the Board 
during the previous year,) a system which we hope will be con- 
tinued by our successors. At this examination, which was public, 
all candidates for teaching were reqidred to appear before the full 
Board, The examination was both written and oral. Of the 
candidates who presented themselves, about one-third failed to 
pass, although the examination was not thought by the Board to 
be in the least degree severe. The result has been very advan- 
tageous to our schools, we having thereby secured a better class 
of teachers, as a whole, than have many times been secured. The 
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idea of an examiDation bv the fall Board is a good one, as it 
places the responsibility of accepting or rejecting a candidate 
upon many, instead of one individual, and brings many minds to 
bear upon the question of the fitness and capacity of the proposed 
teacher for the work to be done. 

It is designed that this annual examination shall be held about 
the middle of August, in each year, that the schools may all be in 
readiness to begm on the first Monday in September. And in 
order that teachers for all the schools may be engaged and 
ready for such examination, we suggest and urge that all the 
districts within the town hold their annual meetings on an early 
day in June, thus giving district committees ample time to procure 
teachers. Another, and we think a potent reason for holding the 
annual meeting in June, is this: the spring term, under our present 
system, closes in the latter part of June, and it is often very 
desirable to reengage the teacher who then has charge of the 
school. While a district committee may have a legal right to 
employ a teacher for a school which is to commence after his term 
of office shall expire, yet no committee ought, in justice and fair- 
ness, to divest his successor of that prerogative. Therefore, in 
order that a committee may, if he chooses, reengage a teacher for 
the next term, or the next school year, it is essential that the 
annual school meeting be held early. 

Permanency in leachers, — ^The greater part of our teachers are 
hired by the year, and some have continued the same school for a 
number of years. Those schools in which the teachers are, in a 
sense, permanent, seem to improve more rapidly, and to accomplish 
more than those in which a change of teachers occurs each term. 
Necessarily so. The teacher who has taught several terms in the 
same school understands the temperaments, the wants and the 
capabilities of each one of the pupils much better than one who 
is new in the school can, and consequently is more successful in 
teaching. Permanency in teaching is very desirable, as being 
highly conducive to the welfare of the schools, and we have in a 
good degree attained that end. As a general rule, the best 
teachers are those who have adopted teaching as a business or 
profession, for the reason perhaps that if they hope to be success- 
ful they must fit themselves for their chosen work, as members of 
other professions do, and must be up with the times in all that 
pertains to successful and thorough teaching, and the best methods 
of instruction. These require, and should have good pay. As a 
class, teachers are not overpaid. We sometimes hear a remark 
that their pay is extravagant, considering the time which they 
actually spend in the school-room ; but the good teacher finds much 
to do, connected with the school, outside of the school-room ; and 
it seems to be forgotten that, ordinarily, teachers cannot turn their 
vacations to any pecuniary advantage to themselves, otherwise 
than by better preparing themselves for teaching. 

A wise policy urges the employment of good teachers, at corres- 
pondingly good wages. There is nothing for which the public 
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should spend money more freely than for ^ood schools. We 
would not counsel extravagance, but believe tnat a narrow policy 
concerning our schools is ruinous. 

Truancy hoB been less frequent during the present than during 
the previous year, and the number of chidren who have attended 
no school has materially diminished. The attendance has been 
comparatively good ; but there are yet too many who derive no 
benefit from our free school system. It now seems to be the 
settled policy of the State, that every child within its borders shall 
receive at least the rudiments of an education ; and the attention 
of parents, and all who are interested in education, is specially 
called to the laws of the State concerning compulsory education. 

Some children who have been employed in our mills have 
attended evening schools. While it is laudable on the part of 
such parents as need their children's wages to help support their 
families, to endeavor to give their children an education in night 
schools, yet the attendance upon a night school does not answer 
the requirements of the law. The law is explicit in requiring 
attendance in a day school 

Vocal music has been taught with eminent success in the schools 
of the East and South districts, the expense being paid by the 
districts. The time consumed in this study is comparatively 
slight. It relieves to a great extent the monotony of school 
routine, rests the weary, and cheers and enlivens those who are dull 
or discouraged ; and after an exercise of this kind, the scholars, 
as a general rule, return to their other studies with renewed cheer- 
falness and zeal. As it develops one of nature's noblest gifts, it 
greatly increases the pupils' facilities for enjoyment, and in all 
their after life will be a source of solid comfort. Its power to 
refine and elevate all who come under its sway is wonderful, and 
as an aid to discipline it is invaluable. The Acting Visitors hope 
to see it more generally introduced into our schools. 

Drawing is practiced in some of our schools. The study of this 
art in our common schools was earnestly recommended45y Governor 
English, in his message to the Legislature, two or three years ago, 
and has been adopted to a very great extent throughout the 
State. In Massachusetts, the law makes it a compulsory branch 
of instruction in every school in the State. 

Too little regard has been paid in years past, by school districts 
generally, to making their school-houses pleasant and attractive 
to the children. Great progress in the right direction has been 
made within the last decade, but there are yet too many who 
believS that anything with walls and a roof and a slab seat is 
good enough for a school-house. The minds of the young are pecu- 
uarly susceptible to impressions received from their surroundings. 
These impressions are abiding, and in a great measure mold 
the character. The chUd reared amid rough and uncouth sur- 
roundings is apt to be rough and uncouth, and the converse is 
also true. Our children between the ages of four and sixteen or 
eighteen — a period in which they are most susceptible of having 

16 
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their snrronndings engrafted upon their natures — spend the greater 
part of their active life in and about the school-house. Our school- 
houses should, then, in all their appointments, be made as pleasant 
and attractive as our means will permit. 

Wallingfoed. — ^H. L. Hall, Acting Visitor. 

Compulsory attendance, — ^The law upon this subject has been 
universally acquiesced in. Circulars containing this law were 
sent to the different manufacturers of the town, and a considerable 
number of children soon exchanged the factory for the school- 
room. 

Do we spend profitably ? — The cost of the schools of the town 
for the year was more than $9,400. The question will arise, 
whether our children are reaping advantages proportionate to 
such expenditure. If not, whose is the fault ? It matters little 
that we erect costly and convenient buildings, and procure teachers 
trained for their work, unless we see to it that, except for suffi- 
cient reasons, there be regular and continual attendance. Let 
those who detain their children from school for pecuniary benefit 
consider that the money thus gained at the sacrifice of intellectual 
training is obtained at a fearful cost. 

Wbstbbook. — O. H. Norris, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Non-Attendance, — Our greatest trouble is from absenteeism 
and truancy. Soon after the beginning of the winter terms, com- 
plaints were made that some children were not attending any 
school. The Visitors called upon the parents of such chudren, 
with good result. Should the same parties repeat their violations 
of the law, they could not now plead ignorance. We intend that 
every child in the town, of suitable age, shall attend school. 

This town refuses to support its schools for any longer time 
than the law requires, and tne great trouble to the districts in col- 
lecting a small tax tends to dishearten them from attempting to 
continue their schools for a longer time. Consequently, in several 
of the districts we have but six months' school m the year. The 
time has come to amend the law by putting 30 weeks in place of 
24, and 40 in place of 30. 

West Hartford. — Henry Talcott, Secretary of Board of 
Visitors. 

Encouraging Prospects, — ^The present prospect of the schools in 
this town is very encouraging. The several district committees, 
in partial compliance with the recommendation of the School Vis- 
itors in their report of last year, called their district meetings 
much earlier than usual, which were generally more fully attend^, 
showing an increasing interest in the community in the matter of 
education. All of the districts have thus early, while they could. 
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secured teachers of tried skill and fidelity, under whose care we 
have every reason to expect that the scholars in our schools will 
make greater improvement than they have hitherto done. A well 
qualified, active, energetic teacher, will in great part, by the mag- 
netism and contagion of her own delight in moral and intellectual 
improvement, overcome the apathy and dullness of her pupils. By 
far the larger part of all that is attempted to be learned in our 
schools is so imperfectly understood and committed, that it van- 
ishes from the mmds of the scholars almost as soon as they leave 
school. But they will ever after testify, in every movement of 
body and mind, to the influence and manners of a favorite teacher. 

Hence there are certain qualifications, as grace of manner, 
charm of conversation, quick perception and ready adaptation to 
the varying characteristics and moods of pupils, and decisive 
energy to control and direct them, which are even of greater 
importance than adequate knowledge of the branches to be taught. 
But while so much depends upon the teacher, the sympathy and 
cooperation of parents and of the community generally is of the 
greatest importance. It is easy to select in a school those scholars 
whose education is looked after with watchful interest at home. 

A High School JEktahlUhed, — ^The School Visitors, at their meet- 
ing, Oct. 22d, 1872, resolved to take measures for the establish- 
ment of a school of a higher grade, as authorized bjr vote of the 
town ; also, that there should be a competitive examination, with- 
out limitation of age, of scholars proposing to enter the school 
The examination, which was in writing, consisted in spelling forty 
to fifty words of scarcely more than usual difficulty, eleven easy 
geographical lessons, viz : the boundary of three of the neighbor- 
ing United States, three of the most important and familiar 
countries of Europe, and five other general questions on the 
map ; four practical arithmetical problems, by far the most diffi- 
cult, of which one was in partial payments or the calculation 
of the amount due on a note with two or three indorsements ; 
and six of the most important and familiar questions in United 
States History. 

Though from the examination of scholars and teachers from 
other towns, we have good reason to believe that the grade of 
scholarship in our schools is equal, if not superior, to other towns,, 
yet town pride would prevent our saying anything to the public^ 
of the results of this examination of many of our best scholars, did 
we not hope to do something towards correcting the great evil of^ 
attempting to commit so m.uch im/perfectly understood^ that hardly ' 
anything is retained so as to be readily at command for the prac- 
tical purposes of life. Only six or seven among all those exam- 
ined spelled most of the words correctly, or attempted to answer 
all the questions. No one spelled all the words correctly, much 
less gave correct answers to all the questions proposed. Short 
lessons, thoroughly committed, clearly understood, illustrated by 
the teacher, talked over in the class and also at home with the 
scholars' friends, often reviewed and referred to so that the.knowU- 
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edge they contain is thoroughly assimilated by the scholar as part 
of his mental furniture, always at command ready for use in after 
life, are worth infinitely more than what are so common in every 
school, lessons so imperfectly understood and committed as to be 
forgotten or recalled with difficulty in a year, month, week, indeed 
in many cases the next day, and never at command when needed. 

No examination was had in Grammar, for the reason that for 
the immature minds of children, and for all those who for want of 
capacity, or opportunity, will obtain only a limited education, tlie 
time devoted to this study is nearly wasted. In the words of 
Prof. Latham, " In the ordinary, teaching of what is called the 
grammar of the English language, there are two elements. There 
IS something professed to be taught which is not ; and there is 
something which, from being already learned better than any man 
can teach it, requires no lessons. The latter is the use and practice 
of the English language. The former is the principles of its gram- 
mar. Gross vulgarity of language is a fault to be prevented; 
but the proper prevention is to be got from habit, not rules. 
The proprieties of the English language are to be learned, like 
the proprieties of English manners, by conversation and in^ter- 
course ; and a proper school for both is the best society in which 
the learner is placed. If this be good, systematic teaching is 
supei-fluous ; if bad, systematic teaching will be found a weari- 
some, ineffectual remedy. When it is remembered that Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Addison, Pope, Young, Thomson, Johnson, Burns, 
and others, whose names will live as long as the English language, 
had not in their childhood learned any English grammar, that the 
most eminent masters of language acknowledge that they attained 
their excellences of style by the study and imitation of the best 
models of writing ; and finally, that mere grammarians are gener- 
ally bad writers : when we recall facts like these, we can begin to 
rate at something like their true value the claims of grammatical 
study. That there is a useful discipline in the critical study of 
the English language is not denied ; but only that it has not the 
transcendant importance usually assumed." 

At this first examination, and others soon succeeding, 40 certi- 
ficates of admission to the Hi^h School were given, and 38 scholars 
attended its winter term, which is admitted by everyone to have 
been successful. All of the scholars having outgrown child- 
hood, the School Visitors adopted a more stringent Code of Rules 
for its discipline than perhaps might have been proper for other 
schools where all ages are intermmgled ; particularly one prohib- 
iting all communication between the scholars except at recess, 
on penalty, if wilfully persisted in, of removal witnout further 
notice. So great and constant are the temptations to violation of 
this rule, through inadvertence and the force of former habits, 
that it could hardly be expected at once to come into full opera- 
tion ; but the Acting Visitor is happy to be able to say, that at his 
visit to the school this fall, no instance of its violation was no- 
ticed, and the quiet diligence of the scholars in their various stud- 
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ies seemed all that could be desired ; and the School Visitors are 
of opinion that if in the other schools all coraraunioation between 
the scholars could be pleasantly and effectually prohibited and 
prevented, they would be greatly benefited. 

In regard to spelling^ an exercise which we hope soon to require 
thoroughly and perfectly finished up as a condition of admittance 
to the High School, a few words may not be out of place. At the 
suggestion of the School Visitors, spelling was the first recitation 
in the morning, that the scholars might form the habit of so com- 
mitting the words as to retain their orthography at least twelve 
hours. Under these circumstJ^nces and the stimulus of prizes 
offered by the teacher, the average mistakes in writing seven hun- 
dred words indiscriminately selected from the lesson, and pro- 
nounced by the teacher, was fifty-one, though seven made less 
than ten mistakes, and three no more than one. A competitive ex- 
ercise for the prizes offered by the town to encourage increased 
attention to accurate spelling, was held March 1st, in which 43 
scholars from the different districts participated. 103 of the more 
difficult words were selected from different parts of Webster's Spel- 
ling Book by the School Visitors, and written by those scholars. 
The scholar who received the highest prize, Webster's Unabridged 
Pictorial Dictionary, made but one mistake, and seven others 
made less than six mistakes. The stimulating influence of these 
prizes offered by the town had a salutary influence upen all the 
schools, leading to a better appreciation of the iniportance of accu- 
rate spelling, and we would recommend the offering of similar 
prizes the coming year. 

• 

Wilton. — Rev. J. E. Walton and J. B. Hurlbutt, Acting 
Visitors. 

Absenteeism is one of our worst difficulties. To overcome this, 
we required our teachers to make a weekly report to parents of 
their own children's standing, and a monthly report of all the 
children in the school. As the result, there has been a gain in 
average attendance of from 7 to 10 per cent, over the previous 
year. In 1871-2, the possible aggregate attendance in days was 
56,526, the actual attendance 33,592, or 59.4 per cent. In 1872-3, 
possible attendance 61,484, actual 40,941, or nearly 66.6 per cent. 

The registers of a part of the districts for the summer term give 
the following result, which fairly represents the state of things in 
all the schools. 



District. 


Possible. 


Actaal. 


Loss. 


District. 


Possible. 


Actual. 


Loss. 


*a. 


2,320 


1,369 


961 


d. 


2,800 


1,891 


909 


b. 


2,560 


1,369 


1,201 


e. 


1,980 


830 


1,150 


c. 


2,720 


1,360 


1,360 


/ 


2,240 


1,818 


422 



'*' It seemed best to designate the districts here in this way, rather than by their 
numbers. 
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Total for these six districts: possible, 14,620; actual, 8,617; loss, 
6,003 ; equivalent to closing two of the six schools the entire term, 
and representing a pecuniary loss to the town of one-third of its 
entire expenditure for these schools during this time. 

7%€ school buildings^ with two exceptions, are a disgrace to 
the community. Anything having four sides and a covering 
seems to some to be all that is necessary for a school-house. If 
our dwellings were no better, this might do. But so long as we 
seek every convenience and luxury at home, and furnish only mis- 
erable hovels for our schools, our children will consider the forlorn 
buildings an index of the work to be done within. In sending 
children to these places, so revolting to eveiy sense, and so unlike 
their home associations, to perform what they consider tasks, we 
miake those tasks doubly odious, and incur the risk of training up 
a class of coarse and vulgar men and women. We mitat see to it 
that their surroundings are tasteful, pure and refining. In poor 
school-houses Wilton is conspicuous, as 6 out of 10 are reported 
in poor condition. One other town reports 6 poor, out of 18; 
another, 8 out of 14 ; another still, 9 out of 13. Can Wilton afford 
such a record ? 

One district, (No. 7,) after a long, tedious and oflen exciting 
effort, has at length done itself great credit in the school-house, 
furniture, and grounds it has provided. 

We need a higher grade of teachers^ but can hardly expect to ob- 
tain such without offering better compensation, for we now receive a 
full equivalent for all the money expended in that direction. We 
can gain much by selecting the best offered, and endeavoring to 
keep them as long as possible. The selection of teachers should be 
placed where it legitimately belongs, — in the hands of the Board of 
Visitors, — who are best qualified to judge of their fitness, and who 
would doubtless act for the best interest of the schools, instead of 
being governed, as some district committees appear to be, by per- 
sonal considerations, or low wages. In theory, the Visitors have 
now the power to reject or remove incompetent teachers, but to 
exercise that power would bring upon them much censure, and 
would destroy harmony between them and the districts, where 
perfect accord is essential Few men have the firmness to take 
such a step, and the expediency of taking it is very questionable, 
for an indifferent teacher, supported by the district and assisted 
by the Visitor, would probably succeed better than a teacher, 
however exc^lent, not supported at all. These difficulties would 
be obviated if the Board of Visitors employed teachers for all the 
schools in the town, and appointed them to the several districts 
after examination. 

Uniformity of terms is very desirable. All the schools of the 
town should begin and end at a stated time. The Visitors could 
then arrange their visits to suit their business engagements, and 
would not be liable to be summoned to go at a moment's notice, 
lest a district' should lose its public money. The examination of 
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candidates for teachers could also be completed with much less 
expenditure of time. Then let our schools be continued at least 
40 weeks of the year, thus avoiding the loss resulting from long 
vacations, and adding to the very brief time within which educa- 
tion must be obtaineo. 

Windham. — Huber Clark and J. G. Clark, Acting Visitors. 

The greatest ohstade to good schools is found in the indifference 
and want of care manifested in the selection of teachers in some 
of our districts. In common business affairs no one can expect to 
obtain a position of trust and responsibility without furnishing the 
strongest proofs of his fitness and capability : but individuals are 
frequently hired to teach in our schools by committees knowing 
nothing in regard to their fitness for the position, at least nothing 
favorable to them. A good school in every district in the town 
may always be had for the money expended, if the proper persons 
are selected for teachers ; and this ought to be the prevailing rule. 

Compulsory Education, — The law on this subject, as re^nacted 
in 1872, has already had a beneficial effect by increasing the 
attendance of a class of children who had hitherto received little 
or no instruction in our schools, but very much remains to be done 
in this direction. The manufacturers have shown themselves will- 
ing to cooperate with the authorities in the enforcement of the 
law, and if, when children are discharged from their mills for the 
purpose of having them attend school, they will give to the School 
Visitors a list of the names of those discharged, they will render 
very material aid in securing their attendance at schooL 

Object Teaching, — This system so generally in use in the prim- 
ary departments of the best schools in our State, has so far as it 
has been adopted in our schools proved very successful Many of 
the schools, however, are very poorly supplied with material and 
apparatus for this purpose. We know of no way in which 
children learning the alphabet, and to pronounce words of one 
or two syllables, can be instructed so well as by this method. 
In this way a single class may be taught as quickly and much 
more successfully than can a single scholar by the old system of 
teaching the pupils singly from a book. We recommend to the 
districts that have not already the proper materials and apparatus 
for object teaching, to furnish their school-rooms with them at 
once, thus giving teachers to understand that they are expected 
to depart from the worn out and antiquated methods of teaching, 
to which some of them so tenaciously cling. 

Vacatio7is, — ^In some of the smaller districts in which the school 
year is divided into but two terms, the custom of a long vacation 
between the winter and summer terms still prevails, in consequence 
of which the summer term is protracted into the warm weather of 
July. There is certainly no good reason for this. These schools 
are usually taught but thirty weeks during the year, and if the 
vacation before the summer term was reduced to two weeks, 
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that term might close in June. This would secure a much bet- 
ter average attendance, as many of the scholars, especially the 
children of farmers, now leave school before the summer term is 
half closed, rendering the remainder of the term unsatisfactory to 
the teacher, and of little importance to the district. The result 
is a waste of the funds appropriated by the town, and a loss 
of about one-half the term to many of the scholars, all of which 
might be remedied by having the winter term commence the fore 
part of November, and the following term the fore part of March. 
We earnestly hope this plan may be adopted, for all must admit 
that scholars residing in districts having out thirty weeks' school 
during the year should be in constant attendance ; and if they are 
absent therefrom one-fourth of the term, as many of them now 
are, their educational advantages are very meager, compared with 
scholars of the larger districts, some of which have forty-two 
weeks of school, and in which the average attendance is com- 
paratively much greater than in the smaller districts. 

Windsor, — ^Rev. B. Judkins, Jr., Acting Visitor. 

There are gratifying indications that communities are awakening 
more widely to the importance of a thorough and wise training 
of the young. The number increases of those who regard the 
educational interests of a town as calling for a careful nurture, and 
a liberal expenditure of time and money. But the subject is of 
broader importance than is supposed by some, among whom are 
too many of those whose relation to the class sought to be bene- 
fited is most intimate, viz : the parents of the scholars. 

IrreguLar Attendance, — ^In not a few instances children attend 
school with great irregularity, and so misimprove a large part of 
their opportunities, because, to a great extent, of imperfect ideas 
at home, as to the advantages of a good education. Let parents 
co5perate with teachers, see to it that their children attend pmic- 
tually and constantly, and manifest a hearty interest in their 
studies and progress, and not only would our schools take higher 
rank, and a great benefit accrue to the community, but hardly in 
any other way could they do more for their children's welfare. 
No school can be successful where the difference between the 
average attendance and the whole attendance is large. Most 
certainly those who are sent to school late in the term, or with- 
drawn from it before the term expires, and whose record shows 
frequent tardiness and absence, can be but little benefited by 
their schooling, and are likely to suffer irreparable loss. Parents 
do not sufficiently see that a good school offers to their children 
privileges, the improvement of which will have a most happy 
bearing upon their character and success in life. An untutored 
man is almost condemned to low pursuits, when by culture he 
might have engaged in the njost honorable and important. He is 
also in danger of being overcome by evil habits and of faUing into 
vice. We plead for the children, whose careful training is so im- 
portant, and beg parents to release them from work sufficiently, at 
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least, to afford them such an education as our public school system 
offers. 

It would encourage teachers, and act as a spur to diligence on 
the part of scholars, if parents would make more frequent visits 
to the schools. They would find the rooms always open, and 
might be sure of a cordial welcome. 

The appropriation of the State for public instruction is now 
large. There are some towns whose enumeration entitles them to 
receive a sum which annually exceeds the amount of their State 
tax. This aid is rendered by the State with the expectation that 
the basis upon which it is made shall be the basis of attendance 
at school ; in other words, that as many as possible of the children 
whose education is provided^ for by the State shall receive it with- 
out fail. But the attendance is less than the enumeration ; a fact 
deserving attention, because the State has an undoubted right to 
an equivalent for its generous expenditure, viz: to receive in 
return an educated citizenship, upon which its honor, usefulness 
and true progress greatly depend. In common honesty, therefore, 
ought not all available and proper means to be used for securing 
the attendance at school of all the enumerated children who are 
of the proper age and in good health ? It may be that the evil is 
too great to be remedied without additional legislation. We 
therefore suggest that the annual appropriation by the State for 
educational purposes should be made no longer according to the 
enumeration of the children^ but according to their attendance at 
school. The taxes of the town for school purposes are a large and 
constantly increasing item ; a fact which makes it the imperative 
duty of parents and guardians never to detain their children from 
school but for the best of reasons. 

School Terms. — Some of our schools have been continued longer 
than the law requires, the extra expense being met by a district 
tax. It would be well if this plan were generally adopted, and 
the schools were kept at least thirty- six weeks in the year. The 
terms also should be so arranged as not to include the hot months 
of summer. The attendance is small in July and August, and 
those who do attend are in a measure incapacitated by the heat 
for much mental effort. We recommend that the school year 
begin on the first of September and be divided into three terms. 
Whether the time is thirty weeks or thirty-six, these terms can 
be separated by short vacations, and should be so arranged as not 
to include any part of those periods when work presses, and the 
boys are likely to be detained at home to assist their parents. 

Teachers. — In some instances teachers have been continuously 
employed, and are still under engagement. It has been found 
that lady teachers, whose management of their schools has been 
successful in summer, are generally quite as capable of successful 
management in winter. We see no reason for removing one of 
this class to make way for one of the other sex, on the groimd 
that large boys and girls require a sterner discipline. What is 
called by this name is too often harsh and sometmies brutal, and 
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of this we want none in our schools. Force often fails where tact 
and common sense devise wise expedients. If there are refractory 
pupils who can only be subdued by blows, they are few, and it is 
a question whether they are ever humbled and truly subdued and 
made better by the use of force. 

Let it not be urged that a woman should be superseded by a 
man in winter because of her physical weakness and incapacity 
to cope with roughs in the school-room. Better, as the law pro- 
vides, close the door against the roughs, than against a teacher of 
well proved aptness to teach and control her scholars. Moreover, 
a fair trial of her powers, even with this class, may prove that 
gentleness and kindness, wisely exercised, are more powerful to 
overcome, even rude natures, than the discipline of blows. We 
do not mean to advocate the employment of lady teachers to the 
exclusion of the other sex, but only to suggest their being retained 
when proved satisfactory, thus avoiding the evils almost always 
arising from a change of teachers. Let it be our aim to secure the 
best teachers we are able to obtain, whether male or female, and 
when their excellence is proved by their work, to retain them as 
long as they are willing to remain. 

The true measure of excellence in a teacher includes more than 
a sufficient education, and an ability to preserve order in the 
school-room. The thing most really needed is that which is most 
often wanting, viz : a capacity for quickening the intelligence of 
pupils, calling into exercise their faculty of reason, and imparting 
ideas upon which their minds may feed and grow. The best time 
for a pupil is that which is given to the recitations. If the lesson 
is simply heard, and the scholar returned to his seat, as if so much 
of a tiresome task were over, the result will show that time and 
labor have been nearly wasted. Then a good opportunity is 
afforded for making mistakes available, for mistakes are not 
always an unqualified evil. They prove sometimes, when skill- 
fully managed, very excellent helps in teaching. Deal with a 
mistake wisely, and a scholar will rarely ever repeat it. An 
excellent teacher will see to it that what was imperfectly un- 
derstood is well understood, and the scholar once set right, not 
always by a momentary correction, but by careftd explanations 
and a demand upon his intelligence and reason, will be set forward, 
also well furnished for overcoming other difficulties, and making 
the progress expected of him. We are to look for a scholar's im- 
provement far less to text books than to the mind of the teacher. 
This should be always awake and watchful ; should \inderstand 
the tastes, peculiarities, and dispositions of the scholars, and be able 
to exert over each a quickening influence. Let there be no such 
thing any more as a teacher's simply giving out lessons and hear- 
ing recitations, but by various and all available and proper 
methods, let the superior and controlling mind exert itself to its 
utmost in making the school-room a nursery for the best intellec- 
tual and moral growth. 

One of the best ways in which to impart instruction is by 
making the lessons in reading — which are often insufficiently 
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studied, and are therefore read with but little regard to the ideas 
presented — an intellectual exercise. They should be read and re- 
read till the scholar has taken in their full idea. Our reading 
books contain choice selections from able authors, and are there- 
fore mines of intellectual wealth. To enter deeply into them and 
gather up the ideas they furnish, and then by correct enunciations, 
emphasis, and expression, to convey their meaning to others, is an 
exercise the importance of which can hardly be overestimated. It is 
too often the case that reading is regarded less as a study than as 
an exercise. Let there be more drill in this department, till the 
pupil in reading shows that he is drinking in ideas and imparting 
them to others ; till the eye, the tone, the modulation and inflexion 
of the voice shall be in keeping with the sentiment of the piece 
and shall awaken in the listeners a gratified attention. 

Drawing, — Some attention should be given to the rudiments 
of drawing in our schools, and the teachers should be quali- 
fied to give instruction in this branch of study. While a 
knowledge of the art is always desirable, in some occupations it 
is indispensable. It opens the door to many profitable employ- 
ments otherwise closed. In case of the younger children in our 
schools, and where time is but little occupied, it would be invalua- 
ble, not only in securing a pleasant and profitable employment of 
their time, but as one of the best ways of restraining their restless- 
ness, and preserving order. It may be that some of our teachers 
will have difiiculty in finding the time needed for a new study. 
We would therefore recommend, in such cases, that some of the 
older scholars be permitted to aid in hearing the recitations of the 
younger — such a permission, in the case of any single scholar, 
being only occasional, and only granted as a reward of merit. 
While an assistance to the teacher, it would also be a great en- 
couragement and benefit to the scholar. 

Our schools should give attention to all departments of the 
mind. Among other things which ought not to be overlooked is 
the cultivation of a taste for the beaiUifuL To this end let our 
school-rooms be made as attractive as possible. The utmost neat- 
ness and cleanliness should be insisted upon. A well ordered 
school-room, filled with children tidy in dress and person, is 
pleasant to the eye and full of encouragement. But more than 
this, let the eye of the scholar drink in truth, as far as possible, 
from objects inspiring to his tastes and his best feelings. Nothing 
would be more suggestive of good and great thoughts in a school- 
room than the busts of noble men, beautiful statues and pictures, 
historical and otherwise, of real merit. If we may not look for 
these things at present, we can approximate towards them. Our 
white walls may be tinged with colors healthful and attractive to 
the eye. Flowers may be brought in by teachers and pupils and 
tasteftilly arranged, and the best maps, themselves beautiful pic- 
tures, may be hung up, imparting both instruction and pleasure. 
In these particulars some improvement has been made the past 
year, which leads us to hope for greater still. 
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Chester, 179 
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A LIST OF THE SCHOOL VISITORS IN ALL THE TOWNS OF 

THE STATE. 



*•• 



This list has been prepared mostly from returns made to the 
Secretary of the Board of Education from the several town 
boards. From the town of Stafford no returns have been re- 
ceived. The names of Visitors for that town have been taken 
from the " Connecticut Register." 

The name of the Chairman of the Board, when known, is 
placed first on the list, and the name of the Secretary usually 
stands second. Acting Visitors are in most cases designated by 
a *. The P. O. address is given when it differs from the name of 
the town. 

Andoveb, *E. p. Skinner, A. K. White, A. Phelps, A H. Lyman, J. A. Pitch, 
C. H. Loomis, J. S. Topliff, Rev. B. F. Chapman, L. D. Post. 

AsHFORD, J. T. Green, S. B. Tifft, (Westford,) George Piatt, D. A. Baker, 
(Warrenville,) G. E. & Amidon and H. W. Morey, (Westford.) 

Avon, 0. T. Bishop, *Rev. P. R. Day and 0. W. Root, (West A.,) P. G. Wood- 
ford, L. Woodford, Rev. H. Clark. 

Baekhamstbd, S. Merrill, *M. E. Hart, *0. S. Rexford, (Centre Hill,) 0. B. 
Case ; Rev G. B. Atwell and D. Youngs, (Pleasant Valley.) 

Beacon Falls, *C F. Clark, *J. E. Johnson, J. Lee, 0. H. Lounshury, J. L, 
Wheeler, S. T. Elkins. 

Berlin, *Cyrus Root, Jr. ; *Milo Hotchkiss and Samuel IJpson, (Kensington,) 
N. C. North, (East B.,) J. Whittlesey, S. P. Talmadge. 

Bethany, A. A. Beard, *Rev. M. Moody, J. B. Todd, G. S. Davidson, D. B. 
Johnson, E. Hotchkiss. 

Bethel, Rev. S. J. Stebbins, *A. L. Benedict, P. Shepard, Dr. A. E. Barber, 
0. H. Benedict, D. T. Hubbell. 

Bethlehem, *Dr. P. Booth, T. Bird, W. R. Harrison, M. S. Todd, N. L. Bloss. 

Bloompield, S. J. Mills, *Dr. H. Gray, Wm. Gabb, John Wilcox, E. B. Case, 
J. C. Capen, Rev. J. B. Cleveland, S. B. Newberry. 

BoLTON, Henry Aivord, *Rev. W. B. B. Moore, B. D. Alvord, S. P. Sumner, Dr. 
C. P. Sumner, J. T. Carpenter. 

BozRAH, Rev. N. S. Hunt, *Rev. H. A. Ottman, 0. A. Gager, A. Waterman; 
M. McCall and S. H. Allen, (Bozrahville.) 

Branford, *J. J. Bartholomew, Dr. N. B. Hall, A. M. Baboock, H. H. Powler, 
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W. B. Fowler, F. Jordan, Rev. H. Olmsted, W, Eussell, G. Smith, P. Hopson, M. 

B. Northam, J. E. Russell, R. Dibble. 

Bbidgepobt, Dr. J. R. Gumming, *Rev. S. Clark, *Dr. A. H. Abernethy, R. R 
DeForest, Rev. J. Or, Davenport, Rev. £. F. Bishop. 

Bbidgewateb, Peter Wooster, *Dr. H. H. Dubois, H. N. Sanford, Eli Stordi- 
vant, Burr Mallett, G. H. Smith. 

Bristol, J. A. Norton, B. F. Hawley, *Rev. Dr. L. Griggs, Rev. M. B. Roddan, 
Rev. 0. H. Riggs, J. T. Peck. 

Beookfibld, Rev. F. A. Fiske, *Rev. A 0. Pierce, Rev. Dr. R. Wells, Dr. A. 
L. Williams, E. P. Shepherd, E. N. Hawley, (Hawleyville.) 

Brooklyn, *Dr. W. Woodbridge, *A. W. Chase, 0. E. Hazen; *H. A. Stewart, 

C. L. Cundall and Frank Day, (W. Killingly.) 

Burlington, S. A. Keney, *Romeo Elton, Rev. L. Gunn, Rev. 0. Chamberlain, 
Theron Tuttle, Rev. B. 0. Sheridan, (Collinsville.) 

Canaan, (FaUs Village 1>. 0.) *Dr. J. A. Gillett, *Dr. C. B. Maltbie, Rev. J. H. 
Loomis, Rev. N. G. Bonney ; E. B. Gillett and 0. L. Ensign, (Huntsville.) 

Oantbrburt, Elderkin Waldo, *George Sanger, T. G. Clark, Pearl Williams ; 
Nathan Allen, Jr., and Rev. J. W. Sessions, (Westminster,) Clifton Peck and D. 

A. Witter, (Hanover,) Amos Witter, (Plainfleld.) 

Canton, I>vi Case ; *W. W. Bidwell, *Rev. L. S. Griggs and Dr. G. F. Lewis, 
(Collinsville,) Burton Higley, W. G. Hallock, (C. Centre.) 

Chaplin, Rev. C. E. Griggs, *Rev. F. Williams, J. Foster, D. A. Griggs ; Porter 

B. Peck and P. L. Peck, (North Windham.) 

Chatham, (East Hampton P. 0.) *F. E. Adams, *F. A. Lillie, S. L. Strong, W. 
H. Bevin, P. H. Albright, Dr. A. B. Worthington, (Middle Haddam,) R. D. Tibbals, 
(Cobalt.) 

Cheshirb, Rev. Dr. S. J. Horton, *C. T. Hotchkiss, (West C.,) *G. R. Johnson, 
F. Doolittle, A. Dickerman, T. H. Brooks, (Brooks Vale.) 

Chester, J. L'Hommedieu, *Dr. S. W. Turner, *Rev. G. W. Gk)rham, Rev. W. 

D. Morton, W. Parker. 

Clinton, *George E. Elliot, *E. W. Welhnan, J. D. Leflangwell, E. R. Kelsey, 
J. H. Merrills, F. A. Sturges, Alfred Hull, A. M. Wright, A. Kelsey, J. L. Davis, 

E. C. Winslow, J. B. Wright. 

Colchester, Rev. S. G. Willard, Dr. R. R. Carrington, *D. S. Bigelow, 
(Westchester,) Russell Way, A. A. Baker, W. Brainerd, Jr., (Westchester.) 

Colebrook, Rev. T. Benedict, E. H. Barber, (W. Winsted,) M. L. Phelps, H. A. 
Smith, S. A. Cooper, W. P. Lawrence, (Mill Brook,) Harvey Deming, (Roberts- 
ville,) Ira Smith, (North C.,) R. 0. Bushnell, (C. River.) 

Columbia, N. K. Holbrook, *Rev. F. D. Avery, E. D. Dewey, J. T. B. Chees- 
brough, W. A. Collins, C. H. Smith. 

Cornwall, J. T. Andrews, *M. S. Nickerson, (West C.,) ♦W. F. Harrison, (0. 
Bridge,) J. M. Kellogg, E. D. Pratt, J. B. Ives. 

Coventry, ♦Rev. J. P. Hawley, (South C.,) *Rev. W. J. Jennings, C. W. Lee, 
N. Root, Jr., Martin Parker, (South C.,) C. A. Kingsbury, (C. Depot.) 

Cromwell, Rev. S. ToplifE, *W. E. Hulbert, *Rev. H. S. Stevens, G. 0. 
Chambers, Rev. W. A. Stickney, S. P. Polly. 
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Dajtbury, Rev. Dr. F. J. Hawley, *Dr. B. F. Hendrick, *Bev. D. M. Hodge, 
*Rev. A. 0. Hubbard, Samuel Tweedy, L. P. TreadwelL 

Damen, Dr. S. Sands, *Rev. Louis French, (West D.,) Rev. 0. B. Miller, W. H. 
Bates, 0. S. Whitney, Charles Brown, M. B. Mead, C. Andrews, (West D.) 

Derby, John Lindley, (Ansonia,) *Rev. L. B. Baldwin, *Rev. 0. J. Hill, (An- 
sonia,) R. M. Bassett, S. M. Grardner, G. A. Peck, G. N. Rogers ; Rev. S. R. Fuller 
and Rev. P. J. O'Dwyer, (Ansonia.) 

Durham, Rev. W. C. Fowler, *H. G. Newton, W. A. Hart, H. S. Merwin, J. B. 
Francis, J. E. Bailey. 

Bastford, B. 0. Preston, *Rev. G. M. Jones, S. 0. Bowen ; J. H. Bullard and 
N. P. Clark, (Phoenixville.) 

Bast Granbt, Clinton Phelps, *B. B. Smith, S. Ellsworth, G. R. Viets, (Cop- 
per Hill,) B. W. Cowles and H. L. Holcomb, (Tarriffville.) 

East Haddam, *Rev. S. M'CaU, *H. B. Niles; *I. D. Bumham, 8. R. Hohnes 
and Rev. H. M. Vaill, (Hadlyme,) 0. H. Parker. 

Bast Hartford, *Dr. S. L. Childs, *L. N. Olmsted, *Rev. F. H. Buffum, B. 
W. Hayden, P. R. Childs, Rev. P. F. Goodwin. 

East Haven, *A. L. Pabrique, (Fair Haven,) *Jonathan Dudley, *A. B. Chidsey, 
G. W. Bradley; Willis Hemingway and Hiram Jacobs, (Fair Haven.) 

East Lyme, Rev. L. S. Hough, *H. R. Harding, F. B. Morgan and B. W. 
Beckwith, (all Niantic,) B. L. Beckwith, P. A. Comstock. 

Easton, R. H. Wheeler, *W. H. Grumman, ♦G. A. Freeborn, H. Wakeman, 
Moses Beers, E. S. Gillette. 

Bast Windsor, Rev. D. H. Thayer, *S. Terry Wells, *J. S. Allen, P. L. Blodgett, 
J. F. Fitte, J. B. Noble, M. H. Bancroft, H. S. Allen. 

Ellington, S. Morris, *Bdwin Talcott, Dr. J. A. Warren, M. L. Charter, Rev. 
G. L Wood, H. McKnight, D. Crane, I. Bancroft, B. P. Pease. 

Enfield, J. L. Houston and *Dr. B. F. Parsons, (Thompsonville,) ♦G. M. Abbe, 
(Hazardville,) *G. H. Booth, T. B. Potter ; Chester Johnson and Rev. J. Howson, 
(Thompsonville,) H. R. Ghapin and Edward Prickett, (Hazardville.) 

Essex, *Giles Potter, G. S. Munger, *S. M. Pratt, (Centre Brook,) M. D. Mather, 
S. Tyler, J. B. Redfield, W. S. WiUiams, B. W. Redfield, G. K. Stillman; S. M. 
Comstock, B. K. Comstock and J. L. Carpenter, (Centre Brook.) 

Fairfield, J. M. Morehouse, *Rev. J. K. Lombard; Rev. T. B. Sturges and 
Rev. H. B. Smith, (Greenfield Hill,) Rev. B. L. Wells and W. B. Meeker, (Southport.) 

Farmington, Edward Norton, *Juliu8 Gay, *B. L. Hart, G. D. Cowles, Wm. 
G«y ; Rev. J. A. Smith, Rev. T. B. Davies, Rev. B. R. Brown and Samuel Frisbie, 
(Unionville.) 

Franklin, *J. L. Clark, *H. L. M. Ladd, (North F.,) Rev. F. G. Jones, G. H. 
Griffing, T. G. Kingsley, (Tantic,) S. A. Frink, (Baltic.) 

Glastonbury, Rev. T. B. Fogg, *J. W. Hubbard, A. A. Babcock and A. D. 
Clark, (all of South G.,) L. T. Hollister and G. G. Andrews, (Bast G.,) W. S. 
Williams, C. C. Goodale, G. R. Gurtiss, (Naubuc.) 

Goshen, Melvina Howe, *H. Norton, Rev. T. A. Hazen, S. A. Bartholomew, 
Lyman Hall, J. H. Wadham. 
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W. E. Fowler, E. Jordan, Bey. H. Olmsted, W, Bussell, G. Smith, P. Hopson, M. 
B. Northam, J. E. Bussell, B. Dibble. 

Bbidgepobt, Br. J. B. Gumming, *Bev. S. Clark, *I>r. A. H. Abemethy, B. R 
DeForest, Bey. J. G. Dayenport, Bey. E. F. Bishop. 

Bbidgewateb, Peter Wooster, *Dr. H. H. Dubois, H. N. Sanford, Eli Stordi- 
yant, Burr Mallett, G. H. Smith. 

Bristol, J. A. Norton, B. F. Hawley, *Bey. Dr. L. Griggs, Bey. M. B. Boddan, 
Bev. 0. H. Biggs, J. T. Peck. 

Beookfibld, Bev. F. A. Fiske, *Bev. A. 0. Pierce, Bev. Dr. B. Wells, Dr. A. 
L. WUliams, E. P. Shepherd, E. N. Hawley, (Hawleyyille.) 

Brooklyn, *Dr. W. Woodbridge, *A. W. Chase, C. B. Hazen; *H. A. Stewart, 
0. L. Cundall and Frank Day, (W. Killingly.) 

BuRLiNaTON, S. A. Keney, ^Borneo Elton, Bey. L. Gunn, Bev. 0. Chamberlain, 
Theron Tuttle, Bev. B. 0. Sheridan, (Collinsville.) 

Canaan, (FaUs Village P. 0.) *Dr. J. A. Gillett, *Dr. C. B. Maltbie, Bev. J. H. 
Loomis, Bev. N. G. Bonney ; E. B. Gillett and C. L. Ensign, (Huntsville.) 

Canterbury, Elderkin Waldo, *George Sanger, T. G. Clark, Pearl Williams ; 
Nathan Allen, Jr., and Bey. J. W. Sessions, (Westminster,) Clifton Peck and D. 

A. Witter, (Hanover,) Amos Witter, (Plainfleld.) 

Canton, ]>vi Case; *W. W. Bidwell, *Bev. L. S. Griggs and Dr. G. P. Lewis, 
(Collinsville,) Burton Higley, W. G. Hallock, (C. Centre.) 

Chaplin, Bev. C. B. Griggs, *Bev. F. Williams, J. Foster, D. A. Griggs ; Porter 

B. Peck and P. L. Peck, (North Windham.) 

Chatham, (East Hampton P. 0.) *F. E. Adams, *F. A. Lillie, S. L. Strong, W. 
H. Bevin, P. H. Albright, Dr. A. B. Worthington, (Middle Haddam,) B. D. Tibbals, 
(Cobalt.) 

Cheshire, Bev. Dr. S. J. Horton, *C. T. Hotchkiss, (West 0.,) *G. B. Johnson, 
F. DoolitUe, A. Dickerman, T. H. Brooks, (Brooks Yale.) 

Chester, J. L'Hommedieu, *Dr. S. W. Turner, *Bev. G. W. Gk)rham, Bev. W. 

D. Morton, W. Parker. 

Clinton, *George E. Elliot, *E. W. Welhnan, J. D. Leflangwell, B. B. Kelsey, 
J. H. Merrills, F. A. Sturges, Alfred Hull, A. M. Wright, A. Kelsey, J. L. Davis, 

E. C. Winslow, J. B. Wright. 

Colchester, Bev. S. G. Willard, Dr. B. B. Carrington, *D. S. Bigelow, 
(Westchester,) Bussell Way, A. A. Baker, W. Bralnerd, Jr., (Westchester.) 

COLEBBOOK, Bev. T. Benedict, E. H. Barber, (W. Winsted,) M. L. Phelps, H. A. 
Smith, S. A. Cooper, W. P. Lawrence, (Mill Brook,) Harvey Deming, (Boberts- 
ville,) Ira Smith, (North C.,) B. 0. Bushnell, (C. Biver.) 

Columbia, N. K. Holbrook, *Bev. F. D. Avery, E. D. Dewey, J. T. B. Chees- 
brough, W. A. Collins, C. H. Smith. 

Cornwall, J. T. Andrews, *M. S. Nickerson, (West C.,) ♦W. F. Harrison, (0. 
Bridge,) J. M. Kellogg, E. D. Pratt, J. B. Ives. 

Coventry, ♦Bev. J. P. Hawley, (South C.,) *Bey. W. J. Jennings, C. W. Lee, 
N. Boot, Jr., Martin Parker, (South C.,) C. A. Kingsbury, (C. Depot.) 

Cromwell, Bev. S. ToplifE, *W. B. Hulbert, *B©y. H. S. Stevens, G. 0. 
Chambers, Bev. W. A. Stickney, S. P. Polly. 
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Danbtjbt, Rev. Dr. F. J. Hawley, *Dr. B. F. Hendrick, *R©v. D. M. Hodge, 
*Rev. A. C. Hubbard, Samuel Tweedy, L. P. TreadwelL 

Daeien, Dr. S. Sands, *Rev. Louis French, (West D.,) Rev. C. E. Miller, W. H. 
Bates, 0. S. Whitney, Charles Brown, M. E. Mead, 0. Andrews, (West D.) 

Derby, John Lindley, (Ansonia,) *Rev. L. B. Baldwin, *Rev. 0. J. Hill, (An- 
sonia,) R. M. Bassett, S. M. Gardner, G. A. Peck, 0. N. Rogers ; Rev. S. R. Fuller 
and Rev. P. J. O'Dwyer, (Ansonia.) 

Durham, Rev. W. 0. Fowler, *H. G. Newton, W. A. Hart, H. S. Merwin, J. B. 
Francis, J. E. Bailey. 

Eastford, E. 0. Preston, *Rev. 0. M. Jones, S. 0. Bowen ; J. H. Bullard and 
N. P. Clark, (Phoenixville.) 

East Granby, Clinton Phelps, *B. E. Smith, S. Ellsworth, 0. R. Viets, (Cop- 
per Hill,) B. W. Oowles and H. L. Holcomb, (Tarriffville.) 

East Haddam, *Rev. S. M'CaU, *H. B. Niles; *I. D. Bumham, 8. R. Hoknes 
and Rev. H. M. Vaill, (Hadlyme,) 0. H. Parker. 

Bast Hartpord, *Dr. S. L. Childs, *L. N. Olmsted, *Rev. F. H. Buffum, B. 
W. Hayden, F. R. Childs, Rev. P. F. Goodwin. 

East Haven, *A. L. Pabrique, (Fair Haven,) *Jonathan Dudley, *A. B. Chidsey, 
0. W. Bradley; Willis Hemingway and Hiram Jacobs, (Fair Haven.) 

East Lyme, Rev. L. S. Hough, *H. R. Harding, F. B. Morgan and B. W. 
Beckwith, (all Niantic,) E. L. Beckwith, P. A. Comstock. 

Easton, R. H. Wheeler, ♦W. H. Grumman, ♦G. A. Freeborn, H. Wakeman, 
Moses Beers, B. S. Gillette. 

East Windsor, Rev. D. H. Thayer, *S. Terry Wells, *J. S. Allen, P. L. Blodgett, 
J. F. Fitte, J. B. Noble, M. H. Bancroft, H. S. Allen. 

Ellington, S. Morris, *Edwin Talcott, Dr. J. A. Warren, M. L. Charter, Rev. 
G. L Wood, H. McKnight, D. Crane, I. Bancroft, B. P. Pease. 

Enfield, J. L. Houston and *Dr. E. F. Parsons, (Thompsonville,) ♦C. M. Abbe, 
(Hazardville,) ^G. H. Booth, T. B. Potter ; Chester Johnson and Rev. J. Howson, 
(Thompsonville,) H. R. Chapin and Edward Prickett, (Hazardville.) 

Essex, *Gile8 Potter, C. S. Munger, *S. M. Pratt, (Centre Brook,) M. D. Mather, 
S. Tyler, J. E. Redfield, W. S. WiUiams, E. W. Redfield, G. K. Stillman; S. M. 
Oomstock, E. K. Comstock and J. L. Carpenter, (Centre Brook.) 

Fairfield, J. M. Morehouse, *Rev. J. K. Lombard; Rev. T. B. Sturges and 
Rev. H. B. Smith, (Greenfield Hill,) Rev. E. L. Wells and W. B. Meeker, (Souihport.) 

Farmington, Edward Norton, *Julius Gay, *B. L. Hart, 0. D. Cowles, Wm. 
Gay ; Rev. J. A. Smith, Rev. T. E. Davies, Rev. E. R. Brown and Samuel Frisbie, 
(Unionville.) 

Franklin, *J. L. Clark, *H. L. M. Ladd, (North F.,) Rev. F. C. Jones, G. H. 
Grifflng, T. G. Kingsley, (Tantic,) S. A. Frink, (Baltic.) 

Glastonbury, Rev. T. B. Fogg, *J. W. Hubbard, A. A. Babcock and A. D. 
Clark, (all of South G.,) L. T. Hollister and G. C. Andrews, (Bast G.,) W. S. 
Williams, C. C. Goodale, G. R. Curtiss, (Naubuc.) 

Goshen, Melvina Howe, *H. Norton, Rev. T. A. Hazen, S. A. Bartholomew, 
Lyman Hall, J. H. Wadham. 
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G&ANBY, Lucian Reed, (West G.,) *Bev. H. P. Osgood ; Bev. B. A. Gilman and 
"Willard Griffin, (West G.,) Rev. T. D. Murphy, L. 0. Spring, A. L. Holoomb, 
Anson Oooley, A. Merriam, (Noriih G.) 

Greenwich, *Frank Shepard, *M. L. Mason, *Jabez Mead, Br. J. H. Brash, J. 
H. Knapp, A. M. Brush, J. L. Mosher, (Glenville,) L. A. Lockwood, (Biverside 
Station,) Lorenzo Finney, (Mianus.) 

Gbiswold, Rev. J. W. Tuck, (Jewett City,) Joel Button, Rev. F. B. Fellows, B. 

F. Lewis ; Rev. R. H. Bolles and J. 0. Sweet, (Jewett City.) 

Geoton, *W. H. Potter, (Mystic River,) *S. S. Lamb, (Mystic,) Rev. S. B. 
Bailey, Rev. G. L. Hunt and Rev. J. D. S. Pardee, (Mystic River,) Rev. N. T. 
Allen. 

GuiLFOBD, Rev. Dr. L. T. Bennett, *H. B. Starr, *Henry Fowler, *J. R. 
RoBsiter, (North G.,) Br. G. P. Reynolds, J. S. Benton, Charles Griswold ; Rev. 
Wm. Howard and E. W. Rossiter, (North G.) 

Haddam, Isaac Arnold, *S. W. Shailer, A. W. Tyler, Orrin Shailer, 2d, H. H. 
Olark, J. H. Russell ; G. A. Freeman, Rev. S. Hine and Ansel Spencer, (Higga- 
num.) 

Hamden, J. J. Webb, *0. W. Treadwell (Box 553,) Blias Bickerman, (Brawer 
61,) (all of these New Haven,) L. A. Bickerman and A. A. Bradley, (Mt. Carmel,) 
Br. B. B. Swift. 

Hampton, Bavid Greenslit, *Rev. G. J. Tillotson, B. Newton, J. W. Congdon, 
H. Olapp, Wm. Brown, A. Hammond, S. F. Bennett, R. W. Robinson. 

Habtfokd, Bavid Crary, F. A. Brown, *Br. B. K. Hunt, Wm. Hamersley, 
Brastus Collins, Rev. W. L. Gage, Br. Nathan Mayer, Rev. J. H. Twitchell, 
John R. Buck. 

Habtland, *H. L. Wilcox, (West H.,) *Rev. L. Warner and Alonzo Gaines, 
(Bast H.,) T. E. Williams, (West H.,) Seth Roberts, G. N. Thompson. 

Haewinton, *Martin Cook, 2d, *M. L. Groodwin, Rev. G. Ourtiss, Ernest 
Gunn, (Oampville,) H. B. Hinman, (Terryville.) 

Hbbeon, *Rev. H. Bryant, *W. H. Horton, (Gilead,) Rev. G. L. Bodge, F. 0. 
Bissell, C. L. Phelps, G. R. Bestor, C. H. Brown, R. P. Gilbert, C. W. Brown. 

HuNnKOTON, Joseph Tomlinson, *Br. G. A. Shelton and ^B. S. Brinsmade, (all 
Berby,) Henry Glover, S. B. Cocks, 0. B. Lattin. 

Kent, *John Chase, *G. A. Vincent, *W. 0. Page, Perry Hufcut, J. W. Slos- 
son, Moses Smith. 

KiLLiNaLT, Br. S. Hutchins, Anthony Ames and C. P. Blackmar, (all West K,) 

G. W. Pike and C. W. Wright, (South K.,) B. 0. Jenks, Br. E. A. Hill, (East K.,) 
G. A. Tracy, (Putnam.) 

KiLLiNOWOBTH, *N. H. Bvarts, *L. L. Nettleton, *J. H. Lane, J. Buell, S. T. 
Bavis, F. Turner, S. G. Redfield, W. E. Griswold, H. Kelsey. 

Lebanon, Rev. 0. B. Hine, G. B. Spencer, Rev. B. B. Lord, C. G. Geer, Isaac 
GUlette, Justin Clark. 

Ledtabd, Rev. C. Cutting, *W. J. Brown, (Mystic,) H. R Norman, A. W. 
Gray, N. S. Gallup, J. A. Gallup, L A. Chapman, J. S. Spicer, Thomas Latham, 
(Gales Ferry.) 
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Lisbon, J. K. Adams, (So. Canterbury,) Henry Lyon, (Jewett City,) *J. F. 
Hewitt, (Greeneville,) *C. J. Bromley, T. A. Clark, D. M. Brown, (the last three 
Jewett City.) 

LrrcHFiELD, 0. B. Andrews, *H. R. Morrill, *T. L. Jennings, (Milton,) *L. T. 
Gilbert, (Northfield,) B. W. Pettibone, L. J. Blake, Rev. H. B. Elliott, Rev. G, J. 
Harrison, (Milton,) Gr. W. Bement, (Bantam.) 

Lyme, J. W. Bill, *Dr. J. G. My, (Hamburg,) *Rev. W, A. Hyde, Rev. Dr. E. 
P. Burr, H. B. Sisson, (Hamburg,) W, 0. Spencer, (Hadlyme.) 

Madison, W. S. Hull, *P. A. Kelsey, *H. B. Wilcox, Dennis Tuttle, J. H. Meigs, 
W. B. Munger, J. M. Hill ; H. E. Stone and S. Y. Ives, (North M.) 

Manohbsteb, Rev. S. W. Robbins, *R. R. Dimock, (South M.,) Dr. 0. B. 
Taylor ; C. W. Jacques and J. P. Balch, (Buckland.) 

Mansfield, R. P. Barrows and *Rev. K. B. Glidden, (M. Centre,) *Rev. M. C. 
Welch; Dr. 0. B. Griggs, G. A. Hammond and G. B. Baldwin, (M. Centre,) L. H. 
Hooker, (Mt. Hope,) H. Himtington, (M. Depot,) J. Conant, (Gurleyville.) 

Marlbobough, *Rev. J. J. Bell, *John Lord, Rev. 0. Bissell, H. BoUes. • 

Meeidbn, *Rev. A. Norwood, *Dr. 0. H. S. Davis, Dr. N. Nickerson, H. W. 
Hierschfeld, Rev. C. A. Graber, J. S. Wightman, (South M.,) Dr. C. H. Gaylord, A. 
C. Mather. 

MiDDLEBUBY, J. Brousou, *Rev. D. Breed, G. S. Clark, Dr. M. DeForest, Jr., 
G. B. Bristol. 

Meddlepield, Rev. A. 0. Denison, P. M. Augur, M. W. Terrill, W. A. Rock- 
well, Chas. Hubbard, G. W. Bacon. 

MiDDLETOWN, G. W. Guy, J. R. Johnson, G. W. Atkins, S. A. Robinson, H. 
H. .Wilcox, R. T. Thome. 

(City District,) R. G. Pike, Dr. G. W. Burke, Rev. *C L. Loomis, James Craig, 
A. Newton, G. T. Douglass, Rev. F. Gardiner, E. B. Nye, A. G. Finney. 

MiLPORD, *L T. Rogers, *J. W. Fowler, *Rev. G. H. Griffin, *Rev. A. D. Miller, 
J. H. Wingfield, P. S. Bristol, L. Powell, A. B. Baldwin, Rev. J. 0. Munson. 

MONBOE, James Burr, F. M. Cargill; *David Warner, A. Leavenworth and 

A. Beardsley, (Stepney,) B. H. French, (S. Depot.) 

MoNTViLLE, *A. A. Parker, *H. A. Baker, A. G. Baker, D. L. Browning, Dr. J. 
C. Bolles, A. F. Rogers, M. V. B. Brainerd, W. F. Thatcher, Mark Latimer. 

MoBBis, L. B. Hall, *S. M. Ensign, C. S. Loveland, W. H. Famham, Robert 
Pierpont, E. H. Clark. 

Naugatuok, Rev. P. T. Perkins, *Rev. J. L. Scott, Rev. H. T. Brady, Dr. F. 

B. Tuttle, B. A. Peck. 

New Bbitain, J. N. Bartlett, *Chas. Northend, Rev. J. C. Middleton, Rev. J. 
T. Schofield, Rev. L. Daly, L. 0. Smith, L. S. Wells, F. E. Rhodes, C. Andrews, 
B. Moffitt, J. Penn, Dr. E. B. Lyon. 

New Canaan, L. W. Monroe, *Rev, J, Greenleaf, W, E. Husted, J. P. Silliman, 
Dr. W. G. Brownson, P. M. Bliss. 

New Faibfield, J. J. Treadwell, *H. H. Wildman, Rev. B. B. Olaggett, D. B.. 
Rogers, W. J. Kellogg, (Brookfield,) E. Treadwell, (Lanesville.) 

New Habtfobd, *Rev J. H. Betts, (Pine Meadow,) N. B. Merrill, (Nepaug,), 
*Rev. S. S. Martyn, John Richards, Rev. J. Burnett, G. R. Adams (Nepaug.) 

17 
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New Kavbn, (City District,) H. M. Welch, S. B. Merwin, Jr., Maier Zunder, 

A. F. Barnes, Ghas. Atwater, S. Hemingway, N. T. Bushnell, Patrick Maher, 
"W. 0. Robinson ; Horace Day, Secretary ; *A. Parish, Superintendent. 

(Westville District,) L. W. Peck, W. 0. Burgess, *Anson Beecher, *Rev. J. L. 
Willard, J. D. Payne, George Bradley, Ohas. Clapp, W. 0. Whipple, L. W. 
Beecher. 

Newinqton, Jedediah Doming, *E. M. Steele, *J. S. TTirkham, S. A. Steele, 
Roger Welles, H. D. Churchill 

New London, H. P. Haven, *RalpJi Wheeler, T. M. Waller, Benjamin Stark, I. 
0. Tate, Rev. Dr. 0. E. Daggett, J. C. Learned, Henry Potter, Rev. J. P. Brown. 

New Milford, *A. N. Baldwin, (Northville,) ♦€. A. Todd, *W. H. Smith ; 
♦Scott Buckmgham and A. S. Hill, (Northville,) E. P. Morehouse, J. W. Addis, 
P. N. Hall, Edward Sterling. 

Newtowit, C. 0. Warner, *Chas. Fairman, *E. L. Johnson, S. B. Wheeler, *Edwin 
Clark, *0. M. Parsons, (Sandy Hook.) 

Norfolk, *H. P. Lawrence, *Louise P. Stevens, *Riley Stillman, Mrs. *Char- 
lotte Mills, Robbins Battell, F. B. Porter, S. D. Northway, L. D. Ailing, H. J. 
Holt 

North Branford, Charles Page, *Rev. Dr. D. H. Short, (Northford,) *Rev. E. 
L. Clark, W. D. Ford ; Wm. Maltby and Charles Foote, (Northford.) 

North Canaan, *Rev. B. Whittlesey and *A. T. Roraback, (Canaan,) Rev. M. 

B. Mead, H. C. Barnes, M. B. Tobey, J. B. Lawrence. 

North Haven, A. F. Austin, *Whitney Elliott, J. B. Gk)od8ell, Charles Smith, 
G. W. Smith, Dr. R. B. Goodyear, H. D. Todd, J. F. Brockett, S. B. Thorpe. 

North Stoninoton, N. W. Stewart, *F. W. Collins, (Clark's Falls,) H. P. York, 
J. Allen, J. L. York, N. A. Brown. 

NoRWALK, A. B. Woodward, Rev. H. N. Dunning, (South N.,) J. W. Wilson, 
Levi Warner, G. E. Miller ; Davis Hatch, Rev. W. H. Thomas, F. S. Lyon and C. 
W. LeCount, (South N.) 

Norwich, Rev. R. P. Stanton, (Greeneville,) *J. W. Crary, B. W. Hyde, J. N. 
Crandall, Abel Rathbone, G. G. Pitcher, (N. Town,) Rev. J. N. Sykes and W. H. 
Page, (Greeneville,) G. R. Hyde, (Yantic.) 

(Town St. District,) *Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms, B. W. Hyde, L. A. Hyde, W. R. 
Potter, C. J. King, G. G. Pitcher, Gteorge McClellan, W. B. Lathrop, J. S. Lathrop. 

(Central District,) Rev. M. McG. Dana, Costello Lippitt, Rev. W. W. Silvester, 
Wm. Jennings, J. G. Lamb, N. S. Gilbert, James Greenwood, Silas Higgins, B. P. 
Learned ; *N. H. Whittemore, Superintendent 

(West Chelsea District,) E. S. Bishop, *Rev. A. F. Spalding, ♦Pahner Bill, J. D. 
Noyes, John Francis, 2d, 0. H. Peale. 

Old Lyme, (Lyme P. 0.,) T. S. Swan, H. M. W. Brainerd, *Rev. D. S. Brainerd, 
A. L. Hall, J. E. Swan, R. M. Champion, (South L.) 

Old Satbrook, (Saybrook P. 0.,) *Edwin Ayer, J. N. Clark, *D. W. dark, 
J. F. Bushnell, F. J. Harvey, T. C. Acton, Jr. 

Orange, S. L. Smith, (West Haven,) *Rev. W. H. Dean, C. P. Smith; J. M. 
Aimes, Dr. H. W. Painter and *Rev. E. L. Bray, (West Haven.) 
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Oxford, John Harger, *Dr. Lewis Barnes, N. J. Wilcoxson, B. S. Hinman, 0. 
C. Osbom, S. Hawkins. 

Plainfebld, J. S. French, (Central Village,) *W. J. Hyde, (Moosup,) ♦W. N. 
Walden, Rev. L. Burleigh, E. C. EatoD, Waldo Tillinghast, Rev. S. H. Fellows, 
(Waureg^n,) Dr. Wm. A. Lewis, (Moosup,) Denison Fry, (Central Village.) 

Pladtvillb, T. p. Strong, *Rev. A. B. Denison, Dr. Gr. A. Moody, H. A. Osborne, 
H. S. Potter, H W. Hamlin. 

Plymouth, ApoUos Markham, *L. D. Baldwin, George Langdon, A. P. Fenn ; 
Rev. J. W. Backus, Rev. Eugene Gkkftney and T. J. Bradstreet, (Thomaston,) N. 
T. Baldwin and R. D. H. Allen, (Terryville.) 

POMPEBT, I. p. Briggs, *S. S. Cotton and A. S. Bruce, (all P. Landing,) Gr. B. 
Mathewson, E. P. Mathewson; C. Osgood, G-. R. Sessions and A. B. Potter, 
(Abington,) Jerome Pike. 

Portland, *Dr. C. A. Sears, *Rev. W. B. Lee, *N. B. Smith, (Cobalt,) Rev. J. 
F. Spaulding, F. A. Parker, C. Gr. Southmayd ; W. S. Strickland, F. GUdersleeve 
and Wm. Sellew, (G-ildersleeve's Landing.) 

Preston, J. A. Cook ; Lucius Brown, J. F. Forsyth and M. H. Sisson, (Nor- 
wich,) Prentice Avery, Wul Morse. 

Prospbot, Gr. D. Fenn, *B. B. Brown, Merritt Clark, H. N. Clarke, John Gillette, 
Warren Wilson. 

Putnam, *J. J. Greeu, *Rev. Dr. B. F. Bronson, G. W. Phillips, T. P. Leonard, 
M. Moriarty, Joseph Lippitt. 

Rbading, Rev. W. R. Webster, Rev. S. Gr. Law, A. B. Hill, W. B. Duncomb ; 
E. P. Shaw and D. Sanford (R. Ridge.) 

RiDGEPiELD, *Dr. D. L. Adams, *Dr. W. S. Todd, D. S. Sholes, Gould Rockwell, 
J. L. Hunt, L. E. Smith, Greorge Grrumman, W. H. S. Beers, S. S. St. John (Ridge- 
bury.) 

Rocky Hill, *Rev. F. W. Chapman, *Rev. Chas. Dixon, C. C. Butler, H. R. 
Merriam, D. C. Griswold, W. L. Marks, T. D. Williams, W. G. Bobbins, F. W. 
Robbins. 

RoxBURY, B. G. Seeley, *H. S. Hurlbut, *H. M. Booth, Rev. A. Isham, Levi 
Smith, Charles Sanford. 

Salem, Henry Fox, *N. E. Miner, T. W. Strickland, A. 0. Gallup, Lorenzo 
Fish, F. E. Chadwick. 

Salisbury, J. R. Ward, (Falls Village,) J. H. Hurlburt, (Lime Rock,) Dr. H. 
M. Knight and G. B. Burrall, (Lakeville,) P. L. Barton, M. L. Graham. 

Saybrook, (Deep River P. 0.,) A. H. Banning, *M. N. Griswold, *Rev. W. H. 
Knouse, fHenry Fox, H. S. Ward, G. F. Buckingham, J. A. Shipman, J. A. 
Erwin, L. J. Piatt, F. A. Denison; G. K. Hull and W. L. Jones, (Winthrop.) 

Scotland, *C. H. Pendleton, A. W. Maine, S. N. Avery, L B. Gallup, F. Saf- 
ford, A. Robinson. 

Seymour, Dr. J. Kendall, Norman Sperry, J. W. Bassett, Carlos French, S. H. 
Canfield, S. Y. Beach, Edmund Day, H. N. Eggleston, S. P. Davis. 

Sharon, R. D. Livingstone, *Dr. 0. H. Shears, G. H. Buck, A. C. Woodward, 
H. C. Rowley, J. B. Smith. 

t Deceased. 
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Shbbman, D. B. Mallory, *Dr. J. N. Woodruff, I. B. Hall, A. Briggs, W. B. 
Pepper, W. B. Hawley, F. Hungerford, 0. A. Mallory, H. Sherwood, L. B. 
Hungerford. 

SmsBUEY, Seymour Pettibone, (Weatogue,) *D. B. M'Lean, *Dr. Gr. W. Sanford, 
(Tariffville,) Rev. J. L. Tomlinson, H. "W. Ensign, A. Gr. Case. 

SoMBRS, *Dr. W. B. Woods, Rev. 0. H. Gleason, Solomon Puller, Cyrus Pease ; 
M. F. Growdy and Lorin Griswold, (SomersvUle.) 

SouTHBUEY, *S. J. Stoddard, (South Britain,) *H. S. Wheeler, (Southford,) Rev. 
J. Hartwell, C. W. Randall, D. M. Mitchell, (South Britain,) D. P. Pierce. 

SouTHiNGTON, Rov. W. R. Eastmau, (Plantsville,) *Rev. H. R. Timlow, M. H. 
Holcomb, R. A. Neal, S. Walkley, (Plantsville,) M. H. Upson, (Marion.) 

South Windsor, J. L. Higley, *Rev. G^. A. Bowman ; *H. B. Preston, J. G. 
Perrin, Curtis Grant and H. N. Sadd, (Wapping.) 

Speagub. Edwin Rose, G. N. Chapman and *Rev. L. H. Barber, (all Hanover,) 
Nathan Greer and J. A. Corey, (Baltic,) D. P. Lovett, (Versailles.) 

Stafford, Rev. P. L. Batchelder, *Rev. G. V. Maxham ; *Rev. Ira Pettibone 
and J. M. Washburn, (West S.,) J. 0. Booth, Charles Fox. 

Stamford, W. T. Miner, *J. D. Ferguson, Dwight Waugh, John Clason, W. 
W. Scofield, Robert Swartwout, C. G. Child, Eleazer Porter, G. B. Christian, 
(Long Ridge.) 

Sterling, *Albert Prink, (S. Hill,) H. D. Dixon, A A Stanton, Alfred Gkdlup ; 
T. D. Whitford and J. A. Gibson, (Ekonk.) 

Stonington, S. B. Wheeler, *B. P. Williams, (Mystic Bridge,) *H. A. Prink and 
♦Rev. J. S. Fitzpatrick, (Westerly, R. I.,) Rev. Dr. A G. Palmer, J. S. Anderson. 

Stratford, R. H. Russell, *A. Wilcoxson, L. W. Burritt, A B. Judd, Wm. 
Strong, G. A. Parkington, (West S.) 

SuFFiELD, S. B. Kendall, *C. H Fuller, *Rev. Dr. D. Ives, ♦C. H. King, (West 
S.,) J. A Shores, W. H. Fuller. 

Thompson, Rev. A. Rawson, Rev. N. J. Pinkham, Rev. J. C. Bodwell, S. Bal- 
lard, C. B. Searles, 0. Tourtellotte, (New Boston.) 

Tolland, W. C. Ladd, S. H Brown, Rev. A. Marsh, A. L. Benton, B. S. West- 
cott, C. M. Joslin. 

ToRRiNGTON, (Wolcottville p. 0.,) Rev. B. Eastwood, G. H. Welch, A. F. Miner, 
N. W. Coe, J. W. Gamwell, R. C. Barber, (Burrville.) 

Trumbull, H. L. Fairchild, (Bridgeport,) *Rev. N. T. Merwin, Sterling Booth ; 
J. W. Drew, G. F. Hadley and Beach Hill, (Long Hill.) 

Union, *S. W. Newell, *E. C. Booth, (Staffordville,) R. S. Carpenter, T. J. 
Youngs, J. C. Upham, J. H. Reed. 

Vernon, (Rockville P. 0.,) Francis Keeney, *G. W. West, *H. T. BoUes, *J. S. 
Dobson, (V. Depot,) Dr. S. G. Risley, Rev. E. B. Bingham. 

VOLUNTOWN, J. C. Tanner, Albert Campbell, Ezra Briggs, A. E. Bitgood, W. 
B. Ray, S. S. Kegwin. 

Wallinoford, jUev. E. R. Gilbert, *H. L. Hall, Rev. E. J. Doolittle, Rev. J. 
E. Wildman, Dr. H. Davis, R. S. Perry, (Yalesville.) 



t Deceased. 
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Wabeen, C. W, Everitt, *Rev. W. E. Bassett, N. B. Strong, A. 0. Knapp, N. 
S. Lyman, 0. M. Hawes, (New Preston.) 

Washington, Earle Buckingham, Orestes Hickoz, E. W. "Woodruff: TLslph 
Wheaton, R. Buckingham and Rev. H. Upson, (New Preston.) 

Waterbuby, D. B. Hamilton, *Rev. 0. F. ElUott, *Rev. J. A. Mulcahy, Rev. J. 
Anderson, Rev. E. G. Beckwith, Rev. F. T. Russell, Rev. J. Lynch, D. F. Maltby, 
Dr. J. R. Roberts. 

Waterpord, Rev. A. B. Tefft, Rev. Edmimd Darrow, J. "W. Manwaring, F. J. 
Stanton, H. S. Smith, H. N. Williams. 

Wateetown, *Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis, *Dr. W. S. Munger, ♦!. P. Baldwin, 0. 
A. Warren, Rev. W. L. Peck, 0. M. Noble. 

Westbeook, a. H. Wright, *0. H. Norris, E. 0. Stevens, T. D. Post, J. Wright, 
Jr., L. S. Walkley. 

West Haetpoed, Rev. M. N. Morris, *W. H. Hall, 0. M. Beach, Samuel Whit- 
man, H. Gr. Webster, S. J. Bestor, (Hartford.) 

Weston, A. S. Jarvis, *J. R. Nichols, D. L. Rowland, Ebenezer Fitch, D. S. 
Nash, (Georgetown.) 

Westpoet, Rev. L. S. Stevens, Rev. J. R. Williams, Rev. B. J. Relyea, Rev. J. 
Sanderson, Dr. G. B. Bouton, L L. Sturges. 

Wetheesfield, R. a. Robbins, *M. S. Griswold, John Wells, J. T. Pratt, 
Wells Adams, L. R. Welles. 

WiLLiNOTON, *S. C. Eaton, *Dr. J. M. Browne, 0. D. Rider, G. 0. Southwick, 
H. 0. Sparks, Joseph Sparks, L. W. Holt, W. F. Essex, (West W.,) J. Bugbee, Jr., 
(Moose Meadow.) 

Wilton, Rev. J. E. Walton, *J. B. Hurlbutt, (Norwalk,) S. M. Comstock and 
Lyman Keeler, (Greorgetown,) Charles Cannon and J. B. Sturges, (Cannon's 
Station.) 

WiNCHESTEE, *Rev. D. P. Sanford, *0. F. North and *Charles Weldon, (all 
Winsted,) *B. B. Rockwell, (W. Winsted,) *Rev. A. Goodenough, L. S. Nash. 

Windham, E. B. Simmer, *Huber Clark and Dr. F. Rogers, (Willimantic,) 
*John G. Clark, John Brown, H. N. Bill, E. M. Swift, Arthur Winchester, Rev. 
F. L. DeBruycker. 

WiNDSOE, Rev. R. H. Tuttle, *Rev. B. Judkins, Jr., H. S. Hayden, H. L. Soper, 
Cicero Roberts, A. H. Ellsworth. 

WiNDSOE Looks, Dr. S. R. Bumap, J. T. Coogan, ♦J. H. Hayden, L. B. Chap- 
man, J. L. Anderson, T. F. Carroll 

WOLCOTT, Henry Minor, *Rev. S. Orcutt, A. N. Lane, J. R. S. Todd, G. S. 
Wiard, Benjamin Bronson. 

WoODBEiDOB, H. F. Merwin, *M. E. Baldwin, Rev. S. P. Marvin, A. S. Treat, 
W. P. Morgan, E. L. Sperry. 

WooDBUEY, Benjamin Fabrique, *P. M. Trowbridge, Rev. J. Churchill, Rev. G. 
W. Noyes, Rev. J. L. R. Wyckoff, W. J. Clark, D. C. Somers, Jas. Huntington, 
H. W. Shove. 

Woodstock, L. J. Wells, *S. M. Fenner and G. S. F. Stoddard, (all South W.,) 
Oscar Fisher and Rev. S. Barrows, (West W.,) IGeorge Bugbee, (W. Valley,) E. 
Bishop, (North W.,) N. R Morse and M. W. Ide, (East W.) 
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Absenteeism and Truancy, 20, 188, 237, 238, 241 

Age for first enumeration, 226 

Agent of Board of Education, Report of, 5, 9-21 

American Asylum for Deaf and Dmnb, - 82-87 

Apparatus, see Libraries and Apparatus. 

Appendix to Report, 125-157 

Appropriations for schools from State Treasury, 7, 8, 24, 26, 245 

Attendance, 188, 220 

" 1868-73, 27 

Average attendance of children in public schools, 23, 27, 146 

" " " " *• " percentage of in each town, 166-173 

" length of public schools, 22,27,146 

Beautiful, a taste for the, to be cultivated, 56, 158*, 247 

Billerica, (North,) Mass., School House, 143*-144* 

Board of Education, Agent of, - -- 5, 9, 45, 47 

" " " Members of, - 2 

" " " Reportof, 5-8 

Boston, Mass., Girls* High School, 153* 

Brimfield, Mass., School House, 145*-146* 

" Brown " School House, Hartford, 101-107 

Bulkeley School, New London, 100, 219 

Canadian French in the State, education of , - - - 28, 29 

Oapen Primary School House, Boston, Mass., 133* 

Changes of District Committees, evils of, 181, 189 

'' teachers, evils of, 181 

Charter Oak School House, Hartford, 107-110 

Children enumerated, 1873, 22 

" 1874, 25 

" 1864-1873, 26 

" not in any school, 15, 16,47,48 

in factories, employment of, - 12-21 

percentage of registered, 23, 27 

" " " in each town, 162-165 

" " " " average attendance in each town, 166-173 
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Children neglected, 16-18 

" registered, number of , 22, 23, 27, 146 

" " percentage of in each town, 162-165 

" ** " " average attendance in each town, 166-169 

** between 8 and 14, employment of, - 9-21, 45-48 

" Civil Rights Bill," 71-74 

Colleges in Connecticut, number and residence of students in, 78, 79 

Colored people at the South, education of, 71-74 

Comparative wealth of all the towns in the State, 150-153 

Compulsory attendance, 20, 81, 186, 189, 228, 233, 238, 243 

" " efficiency of, 17 

Connecticut, preeminence of, for inventions, 75 

Corrections, -- 248 

Danielsonville Union School House, 134* 

Deaf and Dumb, American Asylum for, 82-87 

" " " Whipple School, at Mystic River, 87-89 

" " " instruction of in using spoken language, 82-89 

Declining towns, 48-61 

" " how to be restored, 54-57 

Distribution of school money, - 190 

District Conmiittees, 181, 189, 198 

" meetings, best time for, 189, 230, 233, 236 

District School House, 146* 148*-149* 

Districts, Union of, see Union of Districts. 

Drawing in public Schools, 57, 182, 185, 187, 204, 206, 215, 237, 247 

" " Sheffield Scientific School, 61-66 

Education and invention, 74 

Educational meetings, topics discussed in, 42,43 

Employment of children, 186, 187 

" " " Report concerning, 9-21 

Employment of Teachers by School Visitors, 192, 195, 231, 242 

Evening Schools, 187, 200, 210, 217, 221, 237 

Examination of schools, 222, 224 229, 239 

" " Teachers, 185, 186, 233, 236 

Expenditures for public schools, 1872-3, 25, 147 

"Factory Schools," 12 

Fairfield County, school statistics of, by towns, 136-137 

Fitchburg, Mass., High School House, 135*-137* 

Framingham, Mass., School House, 138* 140* 141*-142* 

Free School System, , 191 

Grerman in public schools, 187 

Girls' High School, Boston, 153* 

Government of schools, _. 246 

Graded Schools, 190, 225 

" " number of, 24 

" " *' " ineachtown, 17&-177 

Grammar, when and how best studied, 209, 214, 240 

Groton, Mass., High School House, 135*, 138*-139* 

Hartford County, school statistics of, by towns, 130-131 
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Hartford, High School House, 96-98 

Harvard School House, Charlestown, Mass., 128*-132* 

High Schools, 96, ITS, 181, 186, 201, 222, 226, 234, 239 

Home discipline inefficient. _ 178, 228 

School for Deaf Mutes, Mystic River,. 8*7-89 

Illiteracy, legal prevention of, 80-82 

Improvement, 182, 191, 196, 221, 225 

Institutes, see Teachers' Institutes. 

Invention and education, 74 

Irregular attendance, 179, 193, 223, 228, 235, 244 

" " loss resulting from, 193,200,223,241 

Island Brook School House, Bridgeport, 107, 114-115 

Language, study of, 209, 214 

Legal prevention of illiteracy, 80-82 

Length of school terms, 22, 27, 194, 243, 245 

Liberal expenditures, 231, 234 

Libraries, see School Libraries.* 

" and Apparatus, 76,179 

" " " amount expended for, 25,78,149 

" " " " " " 1866-1874, 78 

List of towns from whose Reports extracts are herein printed, 248 

" " School Visitors in aU the towns, 249-257 

Litchfield County, school statistics of, by towns, 140-141 

Local Funds, income from, 25, 26, 27 

Memory vs. Understanding, _ 191 

Middlesex County, school statistics of, by towns, 142-143 

Mixed schools, _ 70-74 

Money per child for public schools in each town, 158-161 

Morgan School House, Clinton, 155»-156* 

Music in public schools, 185, 187, 204, 216, 226, 237 

Names of persons mentioned in the Report, (see List of School Visitors) : 

Adams, J., 53 ; Addison, J., 240 ; Agassiz, L., 49, 50 ; Arch, J., 82. 

Baedeker, K., 52 ; Bail, L., 215, 216 ; Bailey, M., 39; Baird, J. a., 39 ; Barn- 
ard, H., 36, 39; Barrows, F. F., 187; Bartlett, R., 220; Bell, A. G., 82, 83, 
87 ; Bicknell, T. W., 39 ; Bodwell, J. C, 39 ; Boswell, J., 202 ; Brewer, F. 
P., 39 ; Browning, C. D., 32, 35, 40 ; Bucklyn, J. R., 40 ; Bulkeley, L. H, 
210 ; Bums, R., 240; Burritt, E., 210 ; Bush, C. B., 32, 35, 40. 

Camp, L. L., 39 ; Campbell, 6., 209 ; Capron, S. M., 28 ; Carleton, I. K., 31, 
35, 40 ; Carlyle, T., 207 ; Carpenter, E., 33, 39 ; Cheney Brothers, 188 ; 
Collar, W. C, 209 ; Cromwell, 0., 199. 

Davidson, H. C, 217; Dwight, W. B., 31, 36, 40. 

Earle, J. E., 75; Everett, E., 204 

Forsyth, E., 88 ; Frost, S. B., 40 ; Froude, J. A., 58. 

Gibbs, E. J., 32, 35; Goldthwaite, E. M., 31, 35, 40. 

Harding, J. W., 40; Harris, T., 51; Harrison, W. H., 50; Hawkins, D. A, 
81 ; Hibbard, R. G., 32, 35; Holly, H. H., 149*; Honey, F. R., 65. 

Jackson, A., 50; Jefferson, T., 50; Jepson, B., 216; Johnson, S., 202, 240. 

Laisun, C, 40 ; Latham, R. G., 240 ; Lawrence, M. B., 89 ; Leigh, E., 40 ; 
Lincoln, A., 50 ; Locke, J., 209. 
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Madison, J., 50; Mann, K, 206; Marble, A, P., 39; Jffarcel, , 209; 

Marsh, G. P., 209; Milton, J., 240; Monroe, J., 50; Morgan, C, 154*; 
Morse, A., 181 ; Murray, L., 209. 
Parish, A , 39 ; Parker, J., 61 ; Perry, M. C, 61 ; Pettee, J. T., 200 ; Phipps, 
A. J., 39, 90; Pierson, A, 154* 15'?*; Pitman, M., 39; Pope, A., 240; 
Potter, G., 5, 45 ; Potter, W. H., 40; Powers, H , 222. 
Eice, W. N., 39; RufEner, W. H., "73; Russ^, F. T., 39, 184; Russell, R, 

G., 117, 119. 
Sawyer, H. B., 39; Sears, B., '72; Shakespeare, W^ 240; Smith, W., 206; 

Spencer, K, 209; Spinoza, B., 58; Stone, A. P., 40 ; Stone, B. 0., 82. 
Tenney, S., 39; Thacher, T., 39; Thompson, L., 154*; Thomson, J., 240; 

True, R. S,, 40 ; TyndaU, J., 207. 
Washington, G., 50; Webster, D., 50; Whipple, Z. G., 87; White, B. E., 36; 

WiUiams, T. W^ 219; Woodruff, W. W., 39; Woolsey^ T. D^ 90. 
Young, B., 240. 

Natural Alphabet " for the Deaf and Dumb, 89 

'* Sciences in public schools, 194, 206 

Neglected children, J 16,45-48, 210-212 

New Haven County, school statistics of, by towns, 132-133 

'» " High School House, .._ 99 

New London County, school statistics of, by towns, ^ 134-1 35 

Non-attendants, number and classification of , - -16, 46, 47 

Normal School, 6, 29-35 

Northbridge Centre, Mass-., School House, 144*-145* 

North Carolina, education in, _ 71—74 

Oak Street School House, New Haven, 118 

Object teaching, _ ^ ' 243 

Obligatory Education, 81-82 

Omaha (Neb.) High School House, 120-122 

Patents, number of, issued to citizens of several States, 75 

Plans of School Houses, 90-153* 

President Pierson, statue of, 154*-158* 

Private schools, 23, 27, 179, 228 

Professional Schools in Connecticut, number and residences of students in, 78, 79 

Profitable expenditure, 227, 238 

Progress, 28, 189, 221, 225, 238, 244 

Public examinations, ^ 222, 224, 229 

Qualifications of teachers, 43, 185, 186, 196-199, 232, 236, 242, 243, 245, 246 

Reading, 185, 232,246 

Receipts for public sdhiools, 1864-73, 26 

'' " " '* 1872-3, 24,25,147 

" " " ** increase of, 26,27 

Report of Board of Education, 5-8 

" " Agent of the Board, 9-21 

Reports of School Visitors, extracts printed, 178-247 

" " " list of towns, 248 

School Architecture, 90-153* 

" Districts, number of, 22,146 

*' Fund, capital of, 24 

18 
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School Fund, inoome, increase of desirable, 6-8 

" " income of, distributed, ISTS, 24 

" " " " " 1864-1873, 26 

" Houses, condition of , 24, 174-115, 230,242 

" ** " "ineachtown, 174^175 

" '* money expended for, 1872-3, 25,148 

" " new, 90-153* 185, 234 

" " " number of, 1872-3, 24,148,174-176 

" Libraries and Apparatus, 76-78, 149, 179, 183 

" " " " money expended for, 1 872-3, 25, 149 

" " " " " " " 1866-74, 78 

** " " " orders drawn for, 1873-4, t6-78 

" Terms, length of, see Length of Terms. 

" Visitors, employment of teachers by, 192, 195, 231, 242 

» " Ust of, in all the towns, 249-257 

*• " Reports, extracts from, 178-247 

" " " " " Ustof towns, 248 

Schools in hot weather unprofitable and inexpedient, 189, 243, 245 

'* " Southern States, 71-74 

Sciences in public schools, 194, 206 

Sheffield Scientific School, drawing in,. 61-66 

Soldiers' Orphan Home, Mansfield, 193 

Southern States, education in, 71-74 

Spellmg, u 178, 185, 241 

Spelling Prizes, 154* 

State appropriation for schools, 7, 8, 24, 26,245 

" Board of Education, members of, 2 

" Library Appropriations, see Library and Apparatus. 

Statistics of schools, general summary, 22-27, 146-147 

" " " tables of, by towns and counties, 130-147 

" *' " " " " " " explanations of, -._ 127-129 

Statue of President Pierson, 154*-158* 

Supervision of schools, 184, 202, 210, 212, 226, 234 

Tables of comparison of towns, 150-173 

Taxable property, percentage of, paid for schools in each town, 154-157 

" " per child in each town, - 150-153 

Taxes, amount raised by, for schools, 1872-3, 24, 147 

" " " " " 1864-73, - 26,27 

Teachers, best time for choosing, 189, 230, 233, 236 

" changed too of ten, 181, 189, 192 

" employment of, by School Visitors, 192, 195, 231, 242 

" examination of, 185, 186, 233,236 

" female, number and wages of, 23,24 

" Institutes, 6,36-41, 179, 181 

" jurisdiction of, -- 178 

" male, number and wages of,. 23,24 

" meetings, 226,229 

" new, number of, 24 

" permanent, 236 
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Teachers qualifications of, 43, 186, 186, 196-199, 232, 236 

" selection of, 186, 189, 195, 230, 242, 243, 246, 246 

" wages, average and total amount paid for, 1872-3, 24, 26 

" " " " " " 1868-73, 27 

Textbooks, 194, 195, 208 

'♦ " uniformity of, 66-71 

Three terms of school each year, 194, 229, 245 

Tolland County, school statistics of, by towns, 144-146 

Topics discussed at educational meetings, 42, 43 

Town Deposit Fund, income from, 25, 26 

" » " principal of, 25 

" Reports, extracts from printed, 178-247 

" Superintendent reconunended, 184, 203, 210, 226 

Training schools, 187, 216 

Trinity College, number and residence of students in, 79 

Truancy and absenteeism, 20, 188, 23t, 238, 241 

Tyler City School House, Orange, 119 

Ungraded Schools, 217 

Uniformity of school books, 66-70 

" " " terms, 189,242 

Union of districts, accomplished, 181,210 

" " " recommended, 180, 181, 200, 226, 229 

" *' " results of, 182, 234 

Ventilation, 232 

ViUage School Houses, 146*-147* 149*-152* 

Virginia, education in, 71-74 

"Visible Speech "for Deaf Mutes, 82-89 

Visiting schools, - 199 

Visitors, see School Visitors. 

Wadsworth Street School House, Hartford, 11 1-113 

Wages of Teachers, see Teachers' Wages. 

Wesleyan University, number and residence of students in, 79 

West Middle School House, Hartford, 93-96 

West Street School House, New Haven, lit 

Whipple Home for Deaf Mutes, at Mystic River, 87-89 

Whitinsville. Mass., School House, 140* 143* 

Windham County, school statistics of, by towns, 138-139 

Women as School Visitors, 222 

Woolsey School House, Fair Haven, 90-96 

Worcester, Mass., High School Building, 122-127* 

Work of the year, 41-44 

Tale College, number and residence of students in,. 79 

Yalesville School House, Wallingford, 116-111 
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